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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I 



N the history of the world there is no event more 
curious and important than the discovery of Ame- 
rica, which, with its surrounding^ seas, forms a 
complete hemisphere to our planet, of which the 
ancients certainly knew no more than 1 80 degrees* 
To the glory of an event of such magnitude, and 
followed by such important consequences to the in- 
terests of commerce, many nations have laid claim* 
The limits of a small volume will not allow us to 
enter into the vai-iuusdisqaUiuons which have been 
written on the subject, in defence of the contend- 
ing parties* We have followed our own historian, 
and given the honour of the discovery to Chris- 
topher Columbus* And notwithstanding all that 
was said before the publication of Or. Robertson's 
History, by Gomara and others, or since by M* 
Otto*, with a view of snatching the laurel from 
the Genoese, we are persuaded that the evidence in 
behalf of Columbus's claims are clear and satisfietc- 
tory. 

We have likewise followed the same authority 
in endeavouring to account for the manner by 
which America was originally peopled t« Of the 
various other theories on this subject we judge it 

* See a letter from M.Otte to Dr. Fraiikiin, with a me- 
moir on the discoyery of America. American Philosophic 
cal Transactions, Vel. II. quarto^ 1786. 
f See chap, iii. 
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right to mention one in this place which is plau- 
sible and well supported. The abb^ Clavigero, a 
native of America, thinks that there remains no 
other solution to this intricate question than by 
supposing an ancient union between the equinoc- 
tial countries of America with those of Africa) and 
a connexion of the northern countries of America 
with Europe on the east, and with Asia, on the we«t ; 
so that according to this gentleman there has pro- 
bably been a period since the flood, in which thevc 
was but one continent, when the beasts of the coid 
climates passed over the northern isthmuses which 
.perhaps connected Europe, America, and Asia ; 
and the animals and reptiles peculiar to hot x!Ouii- 
tries passed over the isthmus that connected South 
America with Africa. For from various reasons 
he is induced to befieve that there was formerly k 
tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to the westernmost part of Africa, which may have 
been sunk by some violent agitation of nature, 
leaving only a (ew tmces of it in that chain d 
islands of which Capede Verd, FernandeE, Ascen- 
4saon, and St. Matthew Islands, make a part. 

All other theories, he fiays are subject to enor- 
mous difiicttlties ; and though this be not withoiu 
'«ome, yet they are not altogether insurmountable. 
The most formidable is the supposition of an earth- 
quake flo violent as to fiubmerge a tract of land 
more than fifteen hundivd miles in length, which 
according to this hypothesis united Africa and 
Sout^ America. It is not necessary, however, to 
ascribe this stupendous revolution to a single shock ; 
it may have been effected by a ^iuccession of earth- 
quakes, such as was felt in Canada, in 1663, which 
overturned a chain of free-stone mountains up- 
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wards of three hundred miles in length, convert- 
ing the whole of that immense tract into one en- 
tire plain*. Such is the bare outline of this gen- 
tleman's theory, which he has fortified by many 
ai^uments that merit the attention of the natura- 
list and philosopher* 

The plan of the ensuing volume will be evident 
from a slight inspection of the table of contents : 
the first six chapters contain a complete history of 
the discoveries and settlements made by Colum- 
bus, Cortes, Pizarro, and others, under the aus- 
pices of the court of Spain* The seventh gives a 
brief account of the Portuguese settlements in 
South America* We then come to the discove- 
ries and settlements made by our own country- 
men. And it was by accident only that Henry VII. 
had not an earlier and more considerable share in 
those naval transactions, by which that age was so 
eminently distinguished* He had invited Colum- 
bus to London to explain to him his project ; but 
Bartholomew his brother, the bearer of the in vita* 
tion, was, in his voyage, taken by pirates, and de- 
tained in their custody, till Columbus had obtain- 
ed the protection of Isabella, and had sailed on the 
fortunate expedition* Henry was not discouraged 
by this disappointment, but sent Sebastian Cabot in 
search of new countries* The result of his voyage 
was the discovery and afterwards the settlement 
of the more northerly parts of America, New- 
foundland, and that part of the continent which 
is now erected into the empire of the United 
States. The rise of these states, and their 
progressive history to the present times, togeth- 
er with an historical account of the West-la- 

* Ciavigero's History of Mexico. 
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4ia Islands, will be found detailed in the pemaiiider 
of the volume* 

Upon the whole we may venture to assure the 
reader, that the history of America in its several 
parts will not be found less interesting or less im- 
portant than that of any of the foregoing volumes* 
Indeed the discovery of this great continent, with 
the neighbouring islands» has been attended with 
almost incalculable advantages to all the nations of 
Europe, even to such as were not immediately 
concerned in those naval enterprises* The enlarge- 
ment of commerce and navigatbn Increased indufi* 
try and the arts every where« The nobles dissi- 
pated their fortunes in expensive pleasures: men 
of inferior r^nk, by wealth gained in America, re- 
quired a share of landed property in Europe, and 
created to themselves a considerable property of a 
new kind, in stock, credit, and correspondence* 
In some nations the privileges of the commons 
were increased by this increase of property ; and 
in all places the condition of the great mass of the 
people was improved by the trade carried on be* 
twecn the Old and the New World* 
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CHAP. I. 

JntroducHon. Importance of the Discovery of Ame» 
rica* Marmer*a Com/isaa^ The Portuguese the 
Jiraf Adventurers in purndt of foreign Countries* 
Birth and Education of Columbus* Enters the 
Service qf Portugal* IRs Marriage. Conceives 
Hopes of reacfang the East-Indies by holding a 
westerly Course, His Theory on the Subject* 
Hi% AptiUcaticn to different Courts* I£s plans ^ 
acceded to by the King and Queen of Spain* His 
Voyage of Discovery* Difficulties* Success* 
Lands at Guanahani, Sails to Cuba after Gold* 
7b ISspaTdola* Leaves a Colony thercy and re^ 
turns to ^lain. The Difficulties of his Voyage 
Home* Astonishment and Joy of Mankind on 
the Discovery of the JVew IVorld, His Reception 
at Court* The Reason <fthe Mmie Wjest-Indies* 
His second Voyage* Finds the Colony all de* 
strayed* Builds a Town. His Followers muti^ 
ny. Builds the Fort St* Thomas. Sets sail* 
Discovers Jamaica. His Distresses* Returns to 
Hiapaniola* War vdth the Indians* Tax im>' 
posed on them. Desolation of the Indtans* Co^ 
luinbus returns to Spain* His Reception* Third 
Voyage. Discovers the Island of Trinidad* En^ 
tangled in the River Oronoco* Discovers the Con^ 
iinent* Voyage of the Portuguese to the East-' 
Vol. XXIV. B ' 



Indies^ the Ca/ie qf Good-Hope. Tfie Rea%tH 
of the ^ame America* Distresies of Columbus* 
Sails in Quest of the East-Indies by a new PaS' 
sage, jirrvves at Hisfianioia. His Treatment 
there. Bis Prediction of a Storm. The Conse* 
quences of neglecting it. His Distresses. Runs 
his Ship, aground at Jamaica. Indians refuse 
him Asnstance, Foretells an Eclipse of the 
Moony and takes advantage of it. Returns to 
Spain. His Treatment and Dedth. 

AS individuals are "protected in the enjoyment 
of their wealth and commerce by the power 
of the community, so the general body deduces 
equivalent advantages from the extensive trade 
and vast opulence of private persons* The gran- 
deur of the state, and the happiness and security 
of its subjects, are, with respect to commerce, in-^ 
separable. That policy must ever be narrow and 
short-sighted which would aggrandize the state by 
the oppression of its membera. Every thing is 
purchased by labour, which alone is infinitely more 
valuable than the richest mines of gold and silver* 
The possession of the latter has in many instan- 
ces rendered nations poor and contemptible ; but 
in no instance have affluence and felicity failed to 
accompany industry guided by prudence. A su- 
perfluity of labour is a real treasure to society, 
which may at any time be employed like money 
in the public service* Hence arise the great advan- 
tages of foreign commerce, which, by augment- 
ing the labour, in effect increases the grandeur of 
the state and the wealth of the subject. By its 
imports it furnishes the materials of industry ; and 
by its exports it affords encouragement for exer- 
tion. Thus the mind acquires additional vigour ; 
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k enlarges its powers and faculties, and the spi- 
rit of improvement is, at length, seen in every 
urt and science. 

If commerce be considered as essential to in- 
dustry, and labour necessary to tlie opulence and 
happiness of society, we cannot but regard the dis- 
covery of the vast continent of America, and the 
islands with which it is on all sides surrounded, as 
one of the most important consequences of the dis- 
covery of the mariner's compass, and tlie improve- 
ments in navigation* Without a knowledge of thft 
West-IndieS) the intercourse with the East-Indies 
would be of little advantage to Europe ; it might 
even be pernicious, by draining it of its gold and 
silver : whereas we now purchase the commodities 
of the latter not only with Eluropean manufactures, 
but with the silver dug out of the mines of Potosi. 
To her possessions in Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the 
Antilles, Spain owes all her opulence. Great-Bri- 
tain, by means of her colonies on the continent of 
America, raised herself to a great and envied height 
pf grandeur and importance. Portuj^al almost owes 
her existence to her possessions in Brazil. In short) 
every 4iation in ]£urope, either immediately or cir- 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages 
from the discovery of the western world. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- . -^ 
tury we date the discovery of the compass, 1302* 
which may, with great propriety, be said 
to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the ter- 
restrial globe, by enabling him to visit every part 
of it. The art of steering by this instniment was 
gradually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to 
quit sight of land, durst not launch out and commit 
ihemselves to unknown seas. The firat appearr 
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ance of a bolder spirit may be dated from 

^'su ^^^ voyages of the Spaniards to the Canary 

or Fortunate Islands. By what accident 

they were led to the discovery of those small isles, 

which lie 500 miles from the Spanish coast, and 

more than 1 50 miles from the coast of Africa, 

contemporary writers have not explained ; and 

their subsequent voyages thither seem not to hav6 

bden undertaken In consequence of any public or 

regular plan for extending navigation, or of at* 

4ClPpting new discoveries. 

At length, however, ihz period arrived when 
Providence decreed that men were to pass the li- 
mits within which they had so long been confin- 
ed, and open to themselves a more ample field 
wherein to display their talents, their enterprise, 
and courage. The first efforts towards this vfett{ 
not made by any of the more powerful states of 
Europe, or by those who had applied to navigation 
with the greatest assiduity and success. The glo- 
ry of leading the way in this new career was re* 
served for Portugal, one of the smallest and least 
powerful of the European kingdoms. 

Among the foreigners, whom the fame of th* 
discoveries made by the Portuguese in Africa had , 
allured into their service, was Christopher Colort 
or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa, 
who discovered, at a very early period, a peculiat 
propensity for a seafaring life. His parents en- 
couraged his wishes by the education which they 
gave him. At the age of fourteen he began his 
career on that element which conducted him toso 
much glory. With a near relation, who com* 
mandccY a small squadron, Columbus continued 
fteverai yearsy distinguished equally for talents and 
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true courage. At length, in an obstinate engage- 
ment off the coast of»Portugal with some Venetian 
caravels, the vessel on board which he served took 
fire, together with one of the enemy's ships to 
which it was fast grappled. In this dreadful ex- 
tremity he threw himself into the sea, laid hold of 
a floating oar, and by the support of that, and his 
own dexterity in swimming, he reached the shore 9 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

As soon as he had recovered his strength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lisbon, where he married a 
Portuguese lady. This alliance, instead of detach- 
ing him from a seafaring life, contributed to en- 
large the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to 
excite a desire of extending it still farther. His 
wife was daughter of an experienced navigator, 
fix>ni whose journals and charts Columbus learned 
the couree which the Portuguese had held in mak- 
ing their discoveries, as weH as the various circum- 
stances which guided or encoiiraged them in their 
attenipts. The study of these soothed and inflam- 
ed his favourite passion ; and whHe he contem- 
plated the maps, and read the descriptions of the 
new countries seen -by his father-in-law, his im- 
patience to visit them became irresistible. He 
made a voyage to Madeira, and for several years 
continued to trade with that island, with the Ca- 
naries, the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and 
all the oihtr places which the Portuguese had 
discovered on the continent of Africa. 

To find out a passage by sea to the East-Indies 
was the great object in view at that period. From 
the time that the Portuguese doubled Cape de 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed in 
all their navigations, and, in comparison with it, 
all their discoveries in Africa appeared as incoiv- 

B2 
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siderable. The Portuguese, however, searched 
for ^t^orlly by steering south, in hopes of arriving 
at India by turning to the east when tiiey had 
sailed round, the farther extremity of frica; 
while Columbus, after revolving every circum- 
stance suggested by his superior knowledge in the 
theory as well as the practice of navigation, after 
comparing attentively the observations of modern 
pilots with the hints and conjectures of ancient au* 
thors, concludecl that by sailing directly towards 
the west across the Atlantic, new countries, which 
probably formed a part of India, must infallibly be 
discovered. In this opinion he was confirmed by 
the observations of his brother Bartholomew, who 
was a geographer by profession, and who, in draw* 
ing his maps of the world, was astonished that of 
360 degrees of longitude only ISO at roost were 
known ; and, of course, there remained as much 
of the world to be discovered as had already been 
found out : and as it seemed by no means prob»« 
ble that the ocean could extend, without any in*' 
terruption, over one entire hemisphere, he main* 
tained that, by keeping constantly west from the 
Canaries, they must infallibly come either to isl* 
ands or to a continent. Facts were not wanting 
to strengthen this plausible theory : a Portuguese 
pilot having stretched farther to the west than 
was usual Sit that time, took up a piece of timber 
artificiairy carved, floating upon the sea ; and as it 
was driven tpwaixls him by a westerly wind, he 
concluded that it came from some unknown land 
• situated in that quarter. Columbus's brother-in- 
law had found to the west of the Madeira isles a 
piece of timber fashioned in the same manner, 
and brought by the same wind Trees torn up 
by their roots were frequently driven by westerly 
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vincb upon the coasts of the Azores^ and at otie 
time the dead bodies of two men, with sinjj^ular 
features, resembling neither the inhabitants of 
Europe nor of Africa, were cast ashore there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising 
from theoretical (Kinciples and practical observa- 
tions, led Columbus to expect the discovery of 
new countries in the Western Ocean, other rea- 
sons induced him to believe that these must bt 
connected with the continent of India. He com- 
municated his theory to Paul, a physician of Flo* 
rence, eminent for his knowledge in the 
■cience of cosmography, who entered ^•^• 
warmly into the views of Columbus, and 
onconraged him in an undertaking which pre- 
mised so much benefit tti the world. 

Having satisfied his own mind with respect t6 
the truth of his system, Columbus stood in need 
of no stimulus to ui-ge him to reduce it to prac- 
tice. His first step was to secure the patronage 
of some European power. To this end he laid 
his scheme before the senate of Genoa, making) 
as became a good citizen, his native land the first 
tender of his services. They rejected his propo* 
sal, as the dream of a chimerical projector. Ht 
next applied to John H. king of Portugal, a mo- 
narch of enterprising genius, and no incompetent 
judge of naval affairs. The king listened to him 
m the most gracious manner, and referred the 
consideration of his plan to a number of eminent 
geographers, whom he was accustomed to con- 
sult in mutters of this kind. These men, from 
mean and interested views, started innumerable 
objections, and asked many captious questions, in 
erder to betray Columbus into a full explanation 
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of his system. Having in a great measure gaiiii- 
ed their ends, tiiey advised the king to dispatch a 
vessel, secretly, to attempt the proposed discove- 
ry, by following exactly the course wJiich this 
great man had pointed out. John, forgetting, on 
this occasion, the sentiments becoming a mOf> 
narch, meanly adopted their perBdious counsel. 

Upon hearii^g of this dishonourable transaction^ 
Columbus indignantly quitted the kingdom, and 
. jy landed in Spain. Here he presented his 
1494. scheme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
that time governed the united kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon. They injudiciously sub* 
mitted it to tiie examination of unskilful judges, 
who, ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as absuiti ; main?- 
taining that, if there were really any such coun- 
tries as Columbus pretended, they would not have 
remained so long concealed ; nor would the wis- 
dom and sagacity of former ages have left the 
glory of this discovery to an obscure Genoese. 

Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applications, had taken the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew^ 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, to 
negociate the matter with Henry VH. On his 
voyage thither he fell into the hands of pirates, 
who stnpped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he made 
his escape, and ariived at London in extreme in- 
digence, where he employed himself some time 
in selliag maps. With his gains he purchased a 
decent dress» and in person presented to the king 
the proposals which his brother had intrusted to 
bis management. Notwithstanding Henry's exi- 
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isessive caution atid pstrsitnony^ he received the 
plans of Columbus with more approbation than 
any monarch to whom they had been presented* 

After seteral unsuccessful applications to othet* 
European powers of less note, he was induced, by 
the entreaty of Perez, a man of learning, and who 
had great influence with Isabella, to apply a second 
time to the coutt of Spain* Isabella became his 
munificent patroness? and to hef ultimately he 
owed his success* 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of his queen in this transaction, 
yet his distrust of Columbus was still so violentt 
that he refused to take any part in the enterprise a^ 
king of Arragw). And as the whole expense of 
the expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserved to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusive right to all the benefits 
which might redound from its success. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for the voyage, emieavoured f o make some 
Reparation to Colufnbus for the time which he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation. A squadron of thre6 
ships was fitted out, victualled for twelve months', 
and furnished with ninety men. And on the third 
day of August he left Spain, in the pre- . j. 
sence of a crowd of spectators, who unit- 1492/ 
ed their supplications to heaven for his 
success. He steered directly for the Canary 
blands, where he arrived and refitted, and on the 
eth of September set sail in a due Western course 
into an unknown ocean. 

Here the voyage of discovery may be said td 
begin. The first day, as it was very calm, he 
made but little progress | but on the second, ha 
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lost sight of the Canaries ; and many of the sailors, 
dejected already and dismayed, when they con- 
templated the boldness of the undertaking, began 
to beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as if they 
were never more to behold land. Columbus com- 
forted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions 
whither he was conducting them. Happily for 
himself, and for the country by which he was em« 
ployed, he joined to the ardent temper and invent 
tive genius of a projector, virtues of another spe- 
cies, which are rarely united with them. He possesr 
sed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insinuate 
ing address, a patient perseverance in executingany 
plan ; the perfect government of liis own pa^sionsi 
and the talent of acquiring ^ ascendant over thosQ 
of other men. All these qualities, which formed 
him for command, were accompanied with a su* 
perior knowledge of his profession, which beget* 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. As 
soon as they put to se^ he regulated every thing by 
his sole authority ; he superintended the execution 
of every order ; and allowing himself only a few 
hours for sleep, he was ^at all other times upon deck* 
He attended to the nwtion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the appearance of 
fishes, of sea-weed, and of every thing that floated 
on the waves, and entered every occurrence, with 
a minute exactness, in the journal which he kept. 
By the 1 ith of September the fleet was more thau 
200'leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were struck with an appearance no less asto- 
nisliihg than new. They observed that the mag- 
petic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex- 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards the west } 
^nd a^ they proceeded^ this variation increased* 



This phenomenon filled the companions of Column 
bus with terror. They were now in a boundless 
unknown ocean, far from the usual course of navi* 
gation ; nature itself seemed to have altered, and 
the only guide which they had left was about to 
fail them. Columbun invented a reason for this 
appearance, which though not satisfactory to him- 
self, seemed so plausible to them, that it dispelled 
their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

Upon the first of October they were according 
to the admiral's reckoning, 770 leagues to the west 
of the Canaries. They had now been three weeks 
at sea, and had proceeded far beyond what former 
navigators had attempted or deemed possible, 
and their prospect of success seemed to be as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation than 
to reflect on the intention and circumstances of 
their expedition. They made impression, at first, 
on the timid and ignorant, and extending, by de* 
greeSfl to such as were better informed or more 
resolute, the contagion spread at length from ship 
to shipk From secret whispers they proceeded to 
open cabals and public complaints. All agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by force to 
make the best way home. Some even proposed to 
throw him into the sea, as th^ surest mode of get- 
ting rid of his remonstrances ; being persuaded 
that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an 
unsuccessful projector would excite little concern, 
and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness the 
disaffection of his crew: he retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind, and affected to be ig- 
norant of their machinations. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to sooth his 
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men. Sonnctimes he ^ideavoured to wmk u|Miti 
their ambition and avarice, by raagnificent descrip- 
tions of the fame and wealth which they were about 
to acquire. On other occasions he assumed the' 
tone of authority, and threatened them with the 
vengeance of their sovereign, if, by their dastardly 
behaviour, they should defeat this noble eflfort to 
promote the glory of God, and to exalt the Spa* 
nish name above that of every other nation. Thus 
he prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer* 

As they proceeded, the indications of approach-* 
ing land seemed to be more certain* The birds 
began to appear in flocks, making to the south- 
west : to the aame point Columbus directed the 
course of his fleet. The hopes of his men were, for 
a time, greatly elevated ; but at the end of thirty 
days, no object having been descried buC sea and 
sky, their fears revived with additional force ; im- 
patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every 
countenance. All sense of subordination was lost : 
the officers took part with the private men, and 
they unanimously required their commander iiv* 
stantly to tack about and return to Europe* Find- 
ing the methods which he had before adopted o£ 
no avail, he promised solemnly to his men that he 
would comply with their request, provided they 
would accompany him and obey his commands for 
three days longer ; and if, durii^ that time, land 
was not discovered, he would then abandon bis en* 
terprise, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, yet they consented 
to this proposition, which did not to them appear 
unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in 
confining himself to a term so short. The presages 
of discovering land were now so numerous and- 
promising, that he deemed them infallible : and 
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on the 1 lUi of October, after public prayers for 
success, he ordered the sails to be furled, and the 
ships to lie-to, keeping strict watch lest they 
should be driven ashore in the night* During this 
interval of suspense and expectation no man shut 
Jus eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently to- 
wards that quarter where they expected to dis- 
cover the land, which had been so long the object 
of their wishes. 

About ten o'clock in the evening Columbus, 
standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Gut- 
tierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez 
perceived it, and calling out to the comptroller of 
the fleet, allthi'ee saw it in motion, as if it were 
carried from place to place- A little after midnight 
the joyful sound of Landy JLandy was heard from 
the PintQy which kept always a-head of the other 
ships. They ail waited in the anguish of uncer- 
tainty and impatience for the return of day. As 
soon as morning dawned all doubts and feaj^ were 
dispelled* From every ship an island was seen 
about VfkO leagues to the north, whose verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered with 
many rivulets, presented the as])ect cf a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta instautly began Te 
Deuniy and were joined by those of the other ships, 
with tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to heaven was Allowed by 
an act of justice to their commander. They 
threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, with 
feelings of self-condemnation mingled with rever« 
ence. They implored him to pardon their past 
conduct ; and reverting. in the frenzy of their ad- 
miration from one extreme to -another, they now 
. pronounced the man whom they had so lately re- 
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viled and threatened) to be a person inspired bf 
heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than hu* 
maB) in order to accomplish a design so far be- 
Jrond the ideas and conception of former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose they rowed towards the 
island, with colours displayed, warlike music, and 
other martial pomp. As they approached the coast 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people^ 
whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn to- 
gether, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. Colum- 
bus was the first European who set foot on the 
new world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling down they 
all kissed the ground which they had so long de- 
sired to see. They returned thanks to God for 
conducting their V03rage to such a happy issue* 
They then took solemn possession of the country 
for th^ crown of Castile and Leon. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in si- 
lent admiration upon actions which they could not 
comprehend, and of which they could not foresee 
the consequence. The dress Of the Spaniards, the 
whiteness of their skin, their beards, their arms, 
appeared strange and surprising. The vast ma- 
chines in which they had traversed the ocean, that 
seemed to move tipon the waters with wings, and 
Uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thunder ac- 
companied with lightning and smoke, stmck them 
with such terror, that they began to respect their 
new guests as a superior order of beings, and con- 
cluded that they were children of the Sun, who 
had descended to visit the earth. 
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The Europeans were scarcely less amazed at 
the scene now before them. Erery herb, and 
shrub, and tree^ was different from those which 
flourished in Europe. The inhabitants appeared 
in the simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, Hoated upon 
their shoulders, or was boimd in tresses around 
their heads. They had no beards, and every par]t 
of their body was perfectly smooth. Their com- 
plexion was of a dusky copper colour, their fea- 
tures singular rather than disagreeable^ their as- 
pect gentle and timid. Their faces, and several 
parts of their body, were fantastically painted with 
glaring colours. They werje shy at first through 
fear, but soon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with transports of joy received fix)m them 
glass beads and other baubles, in return for 
which they gave them such provisions as they 
had) and some cotton yarn, .the only commodity 
.of value that they could produce. Towards even- 
ing Columbus returned to his ships, accompanied 
by many islanders in their canoes, which, though 
rudely formed out of the trunk of a tree, they 
ix>wed with surprising dexterity. Thus, in the 
first interview between the inhabitants of the old 
und nevf worlds, every thing was conducted ami- 
cably, and to their mutual satisfaction. The one, 
enlightened and ambitious, forming already vast 
ideas with respect to the advantages which they 
might derive from the regions that began to open 
to their view. The other, simple and undiscem- 
ing, had no foresight of the calamities and desola- 
tion which were approaching their country- 
Columbus, who now assumed the title and au- 
thority of admiral and viceroy, called the island 
)vhich he had discovered San Salvador. It is bet* 
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ter known by the name Guanahani^ which the na- 
tives gave it, and is one of that large cluster of 
islands called the Lucaya or Bahama isles. It is 
"situated more than 3000 miles west of Gomera, 
from which the squadron took its departure, and 
only four degrees south of it : so little had Co- 
lumbus deviated from the westerly course which 
he had fixed on as the most proper* 

The next day Columbus employed in visiting 
the coasts of the island ; and, from the universal 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that this 
was not that rich country for which he was 
looking. He therefore concluded, that San Sal- 
vador was one of the isles which geographers de- 
scribed as situated in the great ocean adjacent to 
India. Having observed that most of the people 
whom ht; had seen wore small plates of gold by 
way of ornament, in their nostrils, he eagerly in- 
quired where they got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the south : thither he immediate- 
ly directed his course. He saw several islands, and 
touched at three of the largest, on which he be- 
stowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, 
Ferdinanda, and Isabella* He inquired every 
where for gold ; and the signs that were uni- 
formly m^^, by way of answer, confirmed him 
in the opinion that it was brought from the south* 
He followed that course, and soon discovered a 
large island, which the natives of San Salvador 
called Cuba* Here the people, who were all nak- 
ed, seemed to be more intelligent than those of 
San Salvador : they treated the Europeans with 
the same respectful attention, kissed their feet) and 
honoured them as sacred beings allied to heaven* 

Columbus visited almost every harbour on the 
north coast of the island ; but; though delighted 



With the beauty of the scenes which every where 
presented tliemselves, he did not find gold in such 
quantity as was sufficient to satisfy either the ava- 
rice of bis followers, or the expectations of the 
court to which he was to return. The people of 
the country, as much astonished at his eagerness in 
quest of gold, as the Europeans were at their igno- 
rance and simplicity, pointed tpwards the east, 
where an island, which they called Hayti, was 
situated, in which that metal was more abundant 
than among them* 

Retarded by contrary winds, Columbus did not 
Teach Hayti till the 6tb of December. He called 
the poll where he first touched St. Nicholas, and 
the island Hispaniolaj in honour of the kingdom 
by whiph he was employed. Here the people pos- 
sessed gold in greater abundance than their neigh- 
bours, which they readily exchanged for bells, 
beads, or pins ; and in this unequal traffic both 
parties were highly pleased, each considering 
themselves as gainers by the transaction. Colum- 
bus was visited by a prince or cazique of the coun- 
try, who appeared with all the pomp known among 
a simple people, being carried on a sort of palan- 
quin upon the shoulders of four men, and attendecl 
by many of his subjects, who served him with 
great respect. His deportment was grave and 
stately, he gave the adnckiral some thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship, re- 
ceiving in return presents of small value. 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the gold 
mines, continued to interrogate .al) the natives with 
whom he had any intercourse concejnjng their situ- 
ation, and in full expectation of reaching soon those 
regions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
directed his course towards the east. He put into a 
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commodious harbour, which he called St. The* 
mas, and found that district to be under the go* 
vemment of a powerful caztque, named Guacana- 
hari, who, as he afterwards learned, was one of 
the five sovereigns among whom the whole island 
was divided. He immediately sent messengers to 
Cohimbus, who, in his name, delivered to him 
the present of a mask, curiously fashioned with 
ears, nose, and mouth, of beaten gold, and invited 
him to the place of his residence, near the harbour 
now called Cape Francois. Columbus dispatched 
some officers to visit this prince, who, as he be- 
haved himself with greater dignity, seemed to 
claim attention. They rfc:umed with such favour* 
able accounts both of the country and of the peo- 
ple, as made Columbus impatient for that inter- 
view with the prince to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas's 
on the 24th of December : his ship, through the 
carelessness of the pilot, struck on a rock, and was 
lost ; but by the timely assistance ofboats from the 
other vessels the crew were all saved. As soon 
as the islanders heard of their disaster, they crowd- 
ed to the shore, with their prince at their head, 
and afforded them all the assistance in their pow- 
er ; by which means every thing of value was 
canied ashore. 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel : he 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on board, 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in the 
islandi that, by residing there, they might learn the. 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
examine the nature of the country, search for 
mines, pi*epare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony with which he proposed to return, 
and thus secure and facilitate the acquisition of 



those advantages which he expected from his dis- 
coveries. His men approved the design, and no- 
thing|Was wanting but the.cqnsent of Gnacanahari* 

Having taken every precaution for the security 
of the colony, and obtained the full consent of the 
prince for his men to reside there, he left the island 
on the 4th of January, and on the 6th he . ^ 
discovered the Pinta, the vessel from which 1493.* 
he had been separated more than six 
weeks* Pinzon, the captain, endeavoured to justify 
his conduct, by pretending that he had been driven 
from his course by stress of weather, and prevent- 
ed from returning by contrary winds. The admi- 
ral, without farther inquiries, felt great satisfaction 
in this junction with his consort, which delivered 
him from many disquieting apprehensions^ and 
restored Pinzon to his favour* 

Columbus found it necessary, from the condition 
of his ships, as well as from the temper of his men^ 
to hasten his return to Europe* The voyage was 
prosperous to the 1 4th of February, and he had 
advanced near 500 leagues across the Atlantic 
Ocean, when a storm arose, which seemed to 
bring in its trsdn inevitable destruction* The sai- 
lors, at first, had recourse to prayei*s, to the invo- 
cation of saints,lo vows and charms ; but when no 
prospect of deliveranee appeai*ed, they abandoned 
themselves to despair* Columbus had to endure 
feelings of distress peculiar to himself* He dreaded 
that all the knowledge of his amazing discoveries 
was now to perish, and that his name would de- 
scend to posterity as that of a rash deluded adven* 
turer, instead of being transmitted with the honour 
due to the author and conductor of the most noble 
enterprise that had ever been undertaken. These 
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reflections extinguished all sense of personal dan« 
ger. Less affected with the loss of life than so- 
licitous to preserve the memory of what "he had 
attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin^ 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of the 
voyage which he had made> df the course which he 
had taken, of the situation and riches of the coun- 
tries which he had discovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapped up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he enclosed in a cake of waX| 
he put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and threw 
it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate acci- 
dent might preserve a deposit of so much impor- 
tance to the world. 

At length Providence interposed to save a life 
reserved for other services ; the wind abated, the 
sea became calm, and on the evening of the 1 5th, 
Columbus and his companions discovered land, 
which proved to be Si. Mary, one of the Azores, 
subject to the crown of Portugal. There Colum- 
bus obtained a supply of pravisionsi, and whatever 
else he needed. ' The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some time that 
she had foundered at sea ; be then became appre^ 
hensive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and by giving 
the first account of his discoveries, obtain some 
share in his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left tlie Azores as 
soon as the weather would permit. When he was 
fQmost in sight of Spain, and seemingly beyond the 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, little in- 
ferior to the former in violence ; and after driving 
before it during two days and two nights, he was 
forced to take shelter in the river Tagus. He was 
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allowed to come up to Lisbon, where he was re- 
ceived by the king of Portugal with the highest re- 
spect* He listened to the account which he gave 
of his voyage, with admiration mingled with re- 
gret ; while Columbus, on his part, enjoyed the sa- 
tis&ction of describing the importance of his disco-* 
veries, and of being able now to prove the soli- 
dity of his schemes, to those very persons who had 
lately rejected them as the projects of a visionary 
or designing adventurer* 

In five days Columbus set sail for Spain, and 
on the 1 5th of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, seven months and eleven days from the time 
when he set out thence upon his voyage. ^ As soon 
as his ship was discovered approaching the port, all 
the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the shore, 
in order to welcome their relations and fellow- 
citizens, and to hear the tidings of their voyagei 
When the prosperous issue of it was known, when 
they beheld the strange people, the unknown ani- 
mals, and singular productions brought from the 
countries which had been discovered, the effusion 
of joy was general and unbounded* The bells 
were rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was re- 
ceived at landing with royal honours ; and all the 
people, in solemn procession, accompanied himi 
and his crew to the church, where they returned 
thanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con* 
ducted, and crowned with success, a voyage of 
greater length and of more importance, than had 
been attempted in any former age* On the even- 
ing of the same day he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Pinta enter the harbour* 

The fii^t care of Columbus was to inform the 
king and qiieen of his arrival and success. Ferdi* 
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nand artd Isabella) no less astonished than deligbt« 
ed with this unexpected event, desired Columbus 
to repair immediately to court, that from his own 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his ex- 
traordinary services and discoveries* During his 
journey, the people crowded from the adjacent 
country, following him every where with admi- 
ration and applause* His entrance into the city 
was conducted with pomp suitable to the great 
event, which added such distinguishing lustre to 
their reign* The people whom he brought with 
him from the countries which he had discovered, 
marched first, and by their singular complexion, 
the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
finery, appeared like men of another species* 
Next to them were carried the, ornaments of gold, 
fashioned by the rude. art of the natives* After 
these appeared the various commodiUes ot the 
newly-discovered countries, together with their 
curious productions* Columbus himself closed 
the procession, and attracted the eyes of all the 
spectators, who gazed with admiration on the cx» 
traordinary man, whose superior sagacity and for^ 
titude had conducted their countiymen, by a route 
concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of a 
N€W World. Ferdinand and Isabella npceived him 
clad ih their royal robes, and seated upon a throne 
under a magnificent canopy; and when the admiral 
had finished his narration, they kneeled down and 
offered up solemn thanks to Almighty God, for the 
discovery of those new regions, from which they 
expected %o many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms subject to their government. Every 
mark of honour, that gratitude or admiration could 
f uggest, was confen^d upon Columbus* Iyetter§ 
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t>Siteiit were issued, confirming to him and to his 
heirs many important privileges ; his family were 
ennobled, and himself treated with all that respect 
which was paid to persons of the highest rank« 
But what pleased him most, was an order to equip, 
without delay, an armament of such force as 
might enable him not only to take possession of 
the countries which he had already discovered, 
but to go in search of those more opulent regions 
which he still expected to find. 

While preparations were making for this expe- 
dition, the fame of Columbus's voyage spread over 
Europe, and excited general attention. Men of 
science, capable of comprehending the nature and 
of discerning the effects of this great discovery, 
received the account of it with admiration and 
joy. They spoke of his voyage with rapture, and 
congratulated one another upon the felicity, in 
having lived in the period when, by this extraordi- 
nary event, the boundaries of human knowledge 
were so much extended, and such a new field of 
inquiry and observation opened, as would lead 
mankind to a perfect acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and productions of the habitable globe. Va- 
rious opinions and conjectures were formed con- 
cerning the new countries, and to what division of 
the earth they belonged. Columbus had no doubt 
that they should be reckoned a part of those vast 
regions of Asia comprehended under the general 
name of India ; in consequence of which, the 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
queen : and even after the error was detected, and 
the true position of the new world was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained ; and the appella- 
tion of West-Indies rs given by all the people of 
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Europe to the "country, and that of Indians to its 
inhabitants. 

The name by which the countries were distin* 
guished was so inviting, the specimens of their 
riches and fertility so considerable, that volunteers 
of every rank solicited to be employed in the new 
expedition. The fleet consisted of 1 7 ships, which 
had on board 1 500 persons, among whom were 
many of noble families who had served in honour^ 
able stations. The greater part of these, being des- 
tined to remain in the country, were furnished 
with every requisite for conquest or settlement, 
and with such artificers as might be most useful in 
an infant colony^ 

But, formidable as this fleet was, Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not rest their title to the possession of 
the newly-discovered countries upon its operations 
alone. They applied to the Pope for a right to 
those territories which they wished to occupy ; who 
granted them all the countries inhabited by infi- 
dels, which they had discovered, or should disco- 
ver ; and in virtue of that power, which he pre- 
tended to denve from Christ, he conferi^ on the 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
which he hiihself was so far from having any title, 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, bM 
ignorant even of their existence. To prevent this 
grant from interfering with one formerly made to 
the crown of Purtugal, he decreed^that xv line, 
supposed to be drawn trom pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues westward of the Azores, should serve as 
the limit between them ; and in the plenitude of 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this imagi- 
nary line upon the Poituguese, and all to the west 
of it, upon the Spaniaixis. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella having thus acquh^d a 
title, which was, at that period, decraed com- 
pletely valid, to extend their dominion over such a 
considerable portion of the globe, nothing now re- 
tarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus set 
sail from the bay of Cadiz on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. On the twenty-sixth day after his departure 
he made land* It was one of the Caribbee or Lee* 
ward islands, to which he gave the name of De- 
seada* After thi«, he visited successively Domini- 
ca, Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, Antigua, Porto Rico, 
and several other islands^ On these the Spaniards 
never attempted to land without meeting with 
such a reception as discovered the martial spirit 
of the natives; and in their habitations were 
found relics of those horrid feasts which they had 
made upon the bodies of their enemies taken in 
war. 

Columbus proceeded as soon as possible to His- 
paniola, where he arrived on the 22d of November. 
When he reached Novidad, the station in which 
he bad left a few months before thirty*eight men, 
he was astonished that none of tbem.appeared. Full 
of solicitude about their safety, he rowed instantly 
to land* All the natives, from whom he might have 
deceived information, had fled* But the fort which 
he had built was entirely demolished ; and the tat- 
tered garments/the broken arms and utensils, scat* 
tered about, left no room to doubt concerning the 
unhappy fate of the garrison > While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memorials of 
their fellow-citizens, a brother of the cazique Gua- 
canahari arrived. From him Columbus learned 
that as soon as tlie restraint, whi :h his presence 
imposed, was withdrawn, the garrison thiew ofFall 
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regard for the officer whom he had invested wfth 
command, and gratified their desires without con* 
trol. The gold, the women, the provisions of 
the natives, were all the prey of those licentious op- 
[Iressors. They roamed in small parties over the 
inland, extending their rapacity and insolence to 
every corner of it. Gentle as these people were, 
those unprovoked injuries at length exhausted 
their patience, and roused their courage. The ca- 
zique of Cibao surprised and cut off several of 
them while they straggled in security. He then as- 
sembled his subjects, and, surrounding the fort, 
set it on fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed 
in defending it j the rest perished in attempting to 
make their escape by crossing an arm of the sea. 

Instead of attempting to revenge the death of his 
countrymen, Columbus traced out the plan of a 
town, in' a large plain near a spacious bay; and 
ol^liging every person to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses 
and rampartsr were soon so far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and secu- 
rity. This rising city he named Isabella, in ho- 
nour of his patroness the queen of CaSttle. 

In carrying on the necessary woik, Columbus 
had to contend with the laziness, the impatience, 
and mutinous disposition of his followers. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to t\^e 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But, when, instead of that golden 
harvest which they had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that th/eir prospect 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
that it could only be attained by the slaw and per- 
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sercring efforts of industry, the disappointment of 
those chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection 
of mind as led to general discontent. The spirit 
of disaffection spread, and a conspiracy was formed 
which might have been fatal to Columbus and the 
colony. Happily he discovered it, and selling the 
ringleaders, punished some of them, and sent oth* 
crs prisoners into Spain, whither he dispatched 
twelve of the ships which had served as transports, * 
with an earnest request for a reinforcement of men 
and a large supply of provisions. In the mean time 
Columbus planned several expeditions into the 
country, in which he displayed all the military 
n^agnificence that he could exhibit, in order to 
strike the imagination of the natives. He marched 
with colours flying, with martial music, and with a 
small body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in 
ihe front and sometimes in the rear. As these wene 
the first horses which had appeared in the New 
World, they were objects of terror no less than 
admiration to the Indians, who having no tame f* 
animals thenaselves, were unacquainted with that 1^ 
vast accession of power which man hath ac« 
quired by subjecting th^m to his dominion. They 
supposed them rational creatures* They imagined 
that the horse and the rider formed one animal, 
with whose speed they iHrere astonished, and whose 
impetuosity and strength they considered as irre- 
sistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in- *, 
«pir^ the natives with a dread of his power, he did 
jiot neglect the arts of gaining their loye and con- 
fidence. He adhered scrupulously to the princi- 
ples of integrity and justice in all his transactions, 
and treated them on every occasion with huma- 
<uty «Qd lundness* The district of Qib^o, int» 
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which he had sent one expedkion, was motttitaffi- 
ous and uncultivated, but in every river and bfook 
gold was gathered either in dust or in gi^ins. From 
these indications the Spaniards could no longer 
doubt that the countiy contained rich treasures in 
its bowels^ of which they hoped soon .to hp the 
masters. To secure the command of this valua- 
ble province Columbus erected a fort, to which he 
gave the name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule 
upon some of his incredulous followers, who would 
not believe that the country produced gold till the}^ 
saw it with their own eyes, and touched it with 
their own hands. 

As soon as he saw it prudent to leave the islaitd^ 
Columbus resolved to pursue his discoveries, that 
he might be able to asQVilain whether those new 
countries with which he had opened a communi* 
oation were connected with any region of the earth 
already known, or whether they were to be con- 
sidered as a separate portion of the globe, hitlierto 
unvisited. Having appointed his brother Don Di- 
ego, with a council of officers, to govern the island 
in his absence, and given all necessary instructions, 
he weighed anchor on the 24th of April with one 
fthip and two small barks under his command. 
During a tedious voyage of full five months, he 
made no discovery of importance, except the island 
of Jamaica* As he ranged along the soutliem coast 
of Cuba, he Was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
hy an incredible number of small islands, to which 
he gave the nume of the Queen's Garden. In this 
unknown course he was retarded by contrary 
winds, assaulted with furious storms, and alarmed 
with terrible thunder and lightning, which are 
often almost incessant between the tropics. At 
length his provisions fell short, and his crew waa 
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-neady to proceed to the most desperate extremitiei 
agftiast him. Beset with danger in such Tarious 
IbrmS) he W9st>bl]ged to k^ep continual watch, to 
observe everjr occurrence \yith his own eyes, to 
issue every order, and to superintend the execution 
of it. Tills, unremittnig fatigue of body, and in« 
tense application of mind, overpowering his con- 
stitution, though naturally vigorous and robust, 
had nearly been fatal to his life. 

But on his return to Hispaniola, the sudden emo- 
tion of joy which he felt upon meeting with his 
brother Bartholomew at Isabella contributed great- 
ly to his recovery. It was now thirteen years since 
the two brothers, whom similanty of talents united 
in close friendship, had separated from each other^ 
and during that long pe Ad there had been no in- 
tercourse between them. Bartholomew could not 
have arrived at any juncture when Columbus stood 
more in. need of a friend capable of assisting him 
with his counsels, or of dividing with him the 
cares and burthen of government. No sooner had 
Columbus set out on the voyage of discovery, than 
the soldiera whoni he bad left behind, instead of 
conforming to the prudent instructions which he 
had given, dispersed in straggling parties over the 
island, lived at discretion upon the natives, wasted 
their provisions, seized the women, and treated 
that inoffensive race with all the insolence of mili« 
tary oppression. 

Self-preservation prompted the Indians to wish 
for the departure of guests who wasted their pro- 
visions, and in other respects violated the rights of 
hospitality. They had Jong expected that the Spa- 
niards would retire of their own accord ; but when 
they saw no chance of this, they resolved to attack 
;llM:m with united force, and drive them from the 
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Fettl^ments of winch they had taken possession « 
Some of the caziques had already surpnaed and 
cut off several stragglers. The dread of impend- 
ing danger united the Spaniards^ and re-established 
the authority of Columbus^ as they saw no prospect 
of safety but in committing themselves to his pru- 
dent guidance* It was now necessary to have re*' 
course to arms, which had hitherto been avoided 
with the greatest solicitude. The Spaniards were 
Tery much reduced^ and the whole body which took 
the field consisted only of 200 foot, 20 horse, and 
SO large dogs ; and how strange soever it may 
seem to mention the last as composing part of a 
military force, they were not the least formidable 
and destructive of the whole, when emj^oyed 
against naked and timA Indians. The Indians 
assembled ; and instead of attempting -to draw the 
Spaniards into the fastnesses of the woods and 
mountains, they took their station in the most open 
pliun in the country. Columbus perceived their 
error, and attacked them during the night, when 
undisciplined troops are least capable of acting 
^ith union and concert, and obtained an easy and 
bloodless victory. The consternation with which 
the Indians wtre filled by the noise and havoc 
made by the fire-arms, by the impetuous force of 
the cavaliy, and the fierce onset Of the dogs, was 
so great that they threw down their weapons, and 
fled without attempting resistance. Many were 
slain, more were taken prisoners, and i*educed to 
servitude ; and so completely were the rest in- 
timidated, that from that moment they aban- 
doned themselves to despair, relinquishing all 
thoughts of contending with aggressors whom 
they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in march- 
ing through the island; and in subjecting it to the 
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SfMintsh government, ix^thoiit ineetii^ with any 
opposition. He iTnposed.atribute upon all the in« 
habitanU above the age of fourteen. Each person 
who lived in those districts where gold was found) 
was oUtged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
filled a hawk's bell ; from those in other pails of 
the country twenty-five pounds of cotton were de- 
roamled. This was the first regular^axation of the 
IfidianS) and served as a precedent for exactions 
more ix^erable. The labour, attention, and fore- 
sight whiclrthey were ol4iged to employ m pro- 
ounng tills tribute, appeared to them most dis* 
tressing. They were through long habit incapable 
of such regular and persevering industry, and, iti 
the excess of their impatience and despair, they 
formed a scheme of string their oppressors* 
With thts view they suspended all operations of 
Agriculture, pulled up the roots of the casada plant, 
uid, retiring to the mountains, left the uncultivated 
plains to their enemies* This desperate resolution 
produced in some degree the effects which they ex- 
pected* The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 
want ; but they received seasonable supplies of 
provisions from Europe, and found so many re- 
sources in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
they suffered no gre&t loss of men. The wretched 
Indians were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
pohcy ; they soon felt the utmost distresses of 
fiimine* This brought on contagious diseases ; and 
in the courae of a few months^ more than a third 
part of the inhabitants of the island perished, after 
experiencing misery in all its various forms. 

But while Columbus was establishing the foun- 
dations of the Spanish grandeur in the New World, 
his enemies at home laboured with unwearied assi- 
4uky to deprive him of the glory and rewards 
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which by his services and suficrings, he was en- 
titled to enjoy : he took therefore the resolution of 
returning to Spain, in order to lay before his so- 
vereign a full account of all his transactions* He 
committed the administration of aifairs to Bartho- 
lomew, his brother, and appointed Francis Roldan ' 
chief justice, with extensive powers. 

Columbus, after experipcing great diffi- 
U9? culties, arrived in Spain, and appeared at 
court with the modest but determined con- 
fidence of a man conscious not only of his own 
integrity, but of having performed great services. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who in his absence had 
lent a too favourable ear to frivolous accusations, 
received him with such distinguished marks of re- 
spect as covered his en#nies with shame. The 
gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other commodi* 
ties of value which Columbus produced, seemed 
fully to refute what the malcontents had propa- 
gated with respect to thjc poverty of the country. 
By reducing tlie Indians to obedience, and impo- 
sing on them a regular tax, he had securejd a large 
accession of new subjects,' and the establishment 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great a3 these 
advantages were, the admiral represented them 
only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the 
earnest of more important discoveries, to which 
those he had already made would conduct him 
with ease and certainty. 

Every preparation tliat Columbus required was 
now made for a new expedition. A suitable num- 
ber of women was to be choseirto accompany the 
new settlers ; and it was agreed that persons con- 
victed of certain crimes. slu^uld hereafter be con- 
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demned to work in the ttiiDes which were to be 
opened in the New World, Though the royal ap- 
probation was obtained to every measure and re- 
gulation that Columbus proposed, yet his endea- 
irours to carry them int6 execution were long re- 
tarded, and almost two years were spent before a 
small squadron was equipped, of which he was to 
take the command. Thissquadron consistedof only 
SIX ships, but indifferently provided for a long and 
dangerous navigation. Ke set sail May the 30tht 
and no remarkable occurrence happened ^ jj 
till they arrived within five degrees of the 14,93^* 
line, which was on the i yth of July. 
There they were becalmed ; and the heat being so 
excessive, many of their casks burst, the liquor in 
others soured, and their provisions became cor- 
rupted* The Spaniards now were afraid that the 
ships would take fire ; but their fears were relieved 
by a seasonable and very heavy fall of rain. On 
the first of August they discovered the island of 
Trinidad, which lies on the coast of Guiana, near 
the mouth of the Oronoco. In this river, which 
rolls towards the ocean with impetuous force) 
Columbus was entangled before he was aware. 
With the utmost difficulty he escaped through A 
narrow strait ; and as soon as the consternation 
which this occasioned subsided, he discerned in it 
a source of comfi^rt and hope. He concluded, that 
auch a vast body of water, as this river contained^ 
could not be supplied by an island, and conse- 
quently that he was now arrived at that continent 
which it had long been the object of his wishes to 
discover. He landed, and found the people re- 
semble those of Hispaniola in their appearance 
and manner of life* They wore, as ornaments, 
amall plates of gold} and pearls of considerable 
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value. The Admiral was so delighted with the 
beauty and fertility of the country^ that he ima* 
^ined it to be the Paradise described in scriptui*e« 
Thus Columbus had the glory not only of disco- 
vering to mankind the existence of a new world> 
but made considerable progress to a perfect know- 
ledge of it ; and was the first man who conducted 
the Spaniards to that vast continent which has been 
Xhe chief seat of their empire, and the sourc^ of 
their treasures in this quarter of the globe. The 
condition of his ships made it necessary for him to 
bear away for Hispaniola, and in his way thither 
he discovered the islands of Cubugua and Marga- 
rita, which afterwards became remarkable for 
their pearl fishery. 

During his absence, Columbus found that many 
revolutions had happened at Hispaniola; and on his 
arrival the colony was in a very distracted state^ 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom he had 
left as chief justice. By a seasonable proclama- 
tion, offering free pardon to such as should return 
to their duty, he restored the appearance of order^ 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at this period that the Portuguese^ ejc- 
cUed by what had been done by Columbus, under- 
took a voyage, with a view of finding a passage 
to the East- Indies by tlie Cape of Good, Hope. 
The command of this expedition was given to 
Vasco de Gama, who set sail from Lisbon on the 
^ j^ 9th of July, reached the Cape on the 20th 
1497. ^^ November) and anived at Calicut, on 
the coast of Malabar, on the 2 2d of May 
following. As, however, he did not possess sut^ 
ficient force to attempt a settlement, he hastened 
back to Portugal, with an account of his success, 
in performing a voyage, the longest as well|is the 
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most dtfiicult that had ever been attempted since 
the invention of navigaition. He landed at Lisbon 
on the 1 4th of September, after an absence of two 
years two months and five days. 

This spirit of enterprise, though but ^ ^ 
newly awakened in Spain, began soon to 1*499" 
operate extensively. All attempts towards 
discoVery made in that lungdom had hitherto been 
made by Columbus alone, and at the expense of 
the sovereign. But now private adventurers, al- 
lured by the descriptions he gave of the regions 
which he had Visited, offered to fit out squadrons 
at tlieir own risk, and to go in quest of new coun- 
tries. The Spanish court seized with joy an op- 
portunity of rendering the efforts of projectors in- 
strumental in promoting designs of certain ad- 
vantage to the public, though of doubtful success 
with i*espect to themsdvcs. One of the first pro- 
positions of this kind was'made by Alonso de Oje- 
da, a gallant officer, who had accompanied Colum- 
bus in his second voyage. Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine, accompanied him in his voyage. In 
what station he served is uncertain ; but soon after 
his return he transmitted an account of hi sad ven- 
tures and discoveries to one of his countrymen, in 
which he had the address so to frame his narrative^ 
as to make it appear that he had the glory of hav- 
ing^ first discovered the continent in the New 
World. Amerigo's account was di»awn up with 
elegance ; it contained an amusing history of his 
voyage ; and as it was the fii^lescription that was 
published, it circulated with rapidity, and was read 
with admiration. The coCrntry of which Amerigo 
was supposed to be the discoverer, came gradually 
to be called by his name. The caprice of mankind 
has perpetuated the error. By the univerijal consent 
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of all nations, America is the name bestowed on 
this new quarter of the globe. The bold pretcn* 
sions of the fortunate impostor have robbed the 
discoverer of the New World of a distinction 
which belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has 
supplanted that of Columbus ; and mankind may 
regret an act of injustice which having received the 
sanction of time, it is now too late to redress* 

While the Spaniai'ds and Portuguese, by succes- 
sive voyages, were daily acquiring more enlarged 
ideas of the extent and opulence of that part of the 
globe which Columbus had made known tothetn^ 
he himself was struggling with every distress in 
which the envy and malevolence- of the people 
under his command, or the ingratitude of the court 
that he served, could involve him. A commission 
. -. was at length appointed to repair to His- 
1500. paniola to inquire into the conduct of Co- 
lumbus. By such a court it was impossible 
that this great man should escape. He underwent 
a mock trial, vvas condemned, and sent home load- 
ed with chains. Conscious of his own integrity, ho 
endured the insult with composure and dignity. 
The voyage to Spain was extremely short. When 
he entered the royal presence, Columbus threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereigns. For some 
time he remained silent ; the various passions that 
agitated his mind suppres«ing his power of utter- 
ance. At length he recovered himself, and vindi- 
cated his conduct in a long discourae, producing sa- 
tisfactory proofs of his own integrity and honour. 
Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and 
Isabella with tenderness and respect. They both 
cxpi\;ssed their sorrow for what had happened, 
disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined in 
premising him protection and future favour* But 
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though they disgraced his accuser and judge, yet 
they did not restore Columbua his jurisdiction and 
privileges as viceroy of those countries which he 
had discovered* They were afraid to trust a man 
to whom they had been so highly indebted ; and 
retaining him at court under various pretexts, they 
appointed Nicholas de Ovando governor of Hispa- 
niola. Columbus was deeply affected with this 
new injury, and could no longer conceal the senti- 
ments which it excited* Wherever he went he 
carried about with him, as a memorial of the in- 
gratitude which he experienced, those fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly 
hung up in his chamber, and he gave otxiers that 
when he died they should be buried in his grave. 

Notwithstanding the treatment which Colum- 
bus had experienced, stilh the spirit of discovery 
Was not abated ; several private persons fitted out 
^hips for this purpose: and in order to limit ex- 
orbitant gain which individuals were supposed to 
make by working the mines, an ordinance was 
published, directing all the gold to be brought to 
a public smelting-house, and declaring one-half 
of it to be the property of the crown. 

While these steps were taking for se- 
curing to the government the advantages ^\R' 
to be gained from the discovery of the 
New World, Columbus demanded, in terms of 
the original capitulation, to be reinstated in his of- 
fice of viceroy over the countries which he had 
found out. The circumstance, however, which 
he urged in support of his claim, determined a 
jealous monarch to rejebt it. The greatness of 
his discoveries, and the prospect of their increas- 
ing value, made Ferdinand consider the conces- 
sions in the capitulation as extravagant and im- 
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politic* He inspired Isabella with the same views s 
they eluded all Columbus's requisitions ; and af- 
ter attending the court of Spain for nearly two 
years, as an humble suitor, he found it impossible 
to obtain justice from an interested and unfeeling 
prince. Soon after he applied for ships and men« 
in order that he might attempt a discovery of the 
East-Indies by a new passage. This was a fa- 
vourite project of the Spaniards ; Ferdinand warm- 
ly approved the undertaking, but would allow 
him only four vessels, the largest of which did 
not exceed 70 tons burthen. He sailed from Ca- 
diz on the 9th of May ; but finding his 
^io2 ^^''S^^^ vessel clumsy and ' unfit for ser- 
vice, he bore away for Hispaniola, in 
hopes of exchanging her for some other that had 
carried out his successor. When he arrived off 
St. Domingo, he found eighteen ships ready load* 
ed and on the point of departing for Spain. Co- 
lumbus acquainted the governor ^ith the destina- 
tion of his voyage, and the accident which had 
obliged iiim to alter his route. He reques^d 
permission to enter the harbour, not only that he 
might negociate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurri- 
cane, of which he discerned the approach by va- 
rious prognostics. On that account he advised 
him likewise to put off for some days the depar- 
ture of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando re- 
fused his request, and despised his counsel* 
Thus was Columbus denied admittance into a 
country of which he had discovered the existence 
and acquired the possession. His salutary warn- 
ing was regarded as the dream of a visionary pro- 
phet, who arrogantly pretended to predict an event 
beyond the reach of human foresight* The fleet 
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set sail for Spain* Next night the hurricane 
came on with dreadful impetuosity* Columbus^ 
fully apprised of the danger, took precautions 
against it, and saved his little squadron. The 
fleet destined for Spain met with the fate which 
the rashness and obstinacy of its commanders de- 
served. Of eighteen ships, two or three only sur- 
vived. In this general wreck perished the great- 
er (jart of those who had been the most active in 
persecuting Columbus and oppressing the In- 
dians ; and together with themselves, all the 
wealth which they had acquired by their injustice 
and cruelty. It exceeded in value fifty thousand 
pounds; an immense sum at that period, and 
sufficient not only to have screened them from any 
severe scrutiny into their conduct, but to have se- 
cured them a gracious reception in the Spanish 
court. Among the shi{>s that escaped, one had 
on board all the effects of Columbus, which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune* 
Thus did Providence avenge the wrongs of fto in- 
nocent man, and punish the oppressors of an in- 
nocent people* Many of the ignorant and super- 
stitious, on this occasion, believed that Columbus 
was possessed of supernatural powers, and ima- 
gined that he had conjured up this dreadful 
stoi*m by magicy in order to be avenged of his 
enemies. 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola ; and after a te- 
dious voyage he discovered Guanaia, an island not 
far distant from the coast of Honduras. He then 
bore away for the east, towards the Gulf of Da- 
rien, and explored all the coast of the continent 
from Cape Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, 
on account of its beauty and security, he called 
Porto Bello* Here he resolved to plant a small 
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colony, under the command of his brother. But 
the ungovernable spirit of the people under his 
command deprived Columbus of the glory of 
planting the first colony on the continent of Ame- 
rica. Their, insolence and rapacity provoked the 
natives to take arms against them. This repulse 
was followed by a series of other disasters. One 
of his ships perished ; he was obliged to abandon 
another ; and with the two that remained he a- 
gain bore away for Hispaniola : but it was with 
the utmost difficulty they reached Jamaica, where 
he was obliged to run them aground to prevent 
them from sinking. The measure of his calami- 
ties seemed now to be full : his ships were ruined 
beyond the possibility of repair, and, of course, he 
had no means of making his situation known to 
his countrymen at Hispaniola. At length he ob* 
tained two canoes from the natives, and Mendez 
a Spaniard, and Fieschi a Genoese, offered to set 
out for that island, upon a voyage of above thirty 
leagues. This they accomplished in ten days, af- 
ter surmounting incredible dangers, and enduring 
such fatigue, that several of the Indians who ac- 
companied them sunk unddr it and died. Eight 
months did these gallant men spend in seeking 
assistance from the Spanish commander in vain. 
The situation of Columbus was now the most 
alarming : his men mutinied, and threatened him^ 
as the cause of their misfortunes, with death : the 
natives brought them in provisions with reluc*- 
tance, and menaced to withdraw those supplies 
altogether. Such a resolution must have been 
quickly fatal to the Spaniards. Their safety de- 
pended upon the good-will of the Indians ; and 
unless they could revive the admiration and reve»- 
rence with which that simple people had at first 
beheld them> destruction was unavoidable. C«* 
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lumbus, by a happy artifice, not only restored but 
heightened the high opinion which the Indians 
had originally entertained of them. By his skill 
in astronomy he knew there was shortly to be a 
total eclipse of the moon. He assembled all the 
principal people of the district around him on the 
day before it happened ; and, after reproaching 
them for their fickleness in withdrawing their af- 
fection and assistance from men whom they had 
lately reveredy he told them that the Spaniards 
were servants of the Great Spirit who dwells in 
heaven, who made and governs the world ; that 
he, offended at their refusing to support persons 
who were the objects of his peculiar care, was 
preparing to punish this crime with exemplary 
severity) and that very night the moon should 
withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, 
as a sign of divine wrath and of the vengeance 
ready to fall on them* To this prediction some 
had listened with cai*elessness ; others with cre- 
dulous astonishment. But when the moon began 
gradually 16 be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were struck with terror. They 
ran with consternation to their houses, and, re- 
turning instantly to Columbus, loaded with pro- 
visions, threw them at his feet, conjuring him to 
intercede with the Great Spirit to avert the de« 
stniction with which they were threatened. Co- 
lumbus promised to comply with their desire ; 
the eclipse went off, the moon recovered its splen- 
dour ; and from that day the Spaniaixis were not 
only furnished profusely with provisions, but the 
natives with superstitious attention avoided every 
thing that could give them oCTence. 

During these transactions the mutineers had 
made many fruitless attempts to passover to His- 
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paniola in the canoes which they had seized. At 
length they appeared in open rebellion ag^ainst 
their commander. His brother marched against 
them, killed some, and took their captain priso- 
ner. The rest submitted, and bound themselves 
by the most solemn oaths to obey all the com- 
mands of Columbus. Hardly was tranquillity re- 
established when ships appeared from Hispaniola 
to convey them thither, after having been expos- 
ed to all kinds of misery for more than a year. 

Soon after his arrival he made prepa- 
tso* rations to sail for Europe. Disastera si- 
milar to those which had accompanied 
him through life, continued to pursue him to the 
end of his career. At length, however, he reach- 
ed with difficulty the port of St. Lucan in Anda- 
lusia. There he received the account of the death 
of Isabella, in whose justice, humanity, and re- 
gard, he confided as his last resource. None now 
remained to redress his wrongs, or to reward his 
services. To Ferdinand he applied for remune- 
ration ; but from him he obtained nought but fair 
words and unmeaning promises. Disgusted with 
the ingratitude of a monarch whom he had serv- 
ed with fidelity and success, exhausted with the 
fatigues and hardships which he had endured, and 
broken with the infirmities which these had 
brought upon him, Columbus ended his 

tso? * *^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' *" ^^^ fifty-ninth 
year of his age. He died with a com- 
posure of mind suitable to the magnanimity 
which had ever distinguished his character, and 
with sentiments of piety becoming that supreme 
respect for religion which he manifested in every 
occurrence of his lif^* 
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CHAP. II. 

State of the Colony in Hisfiamola. Policy of the 
Court of l^uxin* Attemfits made by the Indiana 
to regain their Liberty, Cruelty of the Sfiarnards* 
Ovtmdo'a wise Conduct. Cuba found to be an ial* 
and»^ Don' Diego Columbua lays claim to and ob* 
tains his Righta. Attempta to colonize Americam 
The Reception which the Sfianiarda met vntfu 

, Settle on the Gulf of Darien. Conqueat of Cuba. 
Conduct and cruel Death of Hatitey. Diacovery 
qf Florida, Of the South Sea. Great Exfiecta- 
tiona formed of it. J^oble Conduct and ahamefuL 
Death of Balboa^ Mi^aionariea aent out. Their 
Zeal. Dqminicana and Frandacana take dif 
ferent Sides. Conduct of Laa Casaa. JVegroea 
imfiorted. Origin of the Africca% Sleeve TSrade. 
iMa Caaaa'a Idea of a new Colony, Attempted. 
UnaucceaafiU. Diacoveriea towarda the fVeat. 
Yucatan. Recefition given to the Sfianiarda there. 
Camfieachy. JPrefiarationa for invading Mw 
Spain. 

WHILE Columbus was employed in his last 
voyage, the colony in Hispaniola gradually 
acquired the form of a regular and prosperous so- 
ciety. Isabella had prohibited the Spaniards from 
compelling the Indians to work against their will* 
This retarded for a time the progress of improve- 
ment* The Spaniards had not a sufficient number 
of hands either to work the mines or cultivate 
the soil* Several of the first colonists, who had 
been accustomed to the service of the Indians, 
quitted the island when deprived of those iastru- 
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ments, without which they knew not how to cany 
on any operation. Many of the new settlers who 
came over with Ovando, Columbus's successor, 
shortly died of distempers peculiar to the climate. 
At the same time, the exactini^ one half of the 
product of the mines, as the royal share, was 
found to be a demand so exorbitant, that no ad- 
venturers would engage to work them upon such 
terms. In order to save the colony from ruin, 
. J. Ovando ventured to relax the rigour of the 
. 1505^ royal edicts. He made a new distribution 
of the Indians among the Spaniards, ^nd 
compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging the mines, or in cultivating the ground. 
He reduced the royal share of the gold found in 
the mines from the half to the third part, and soon 
after lowered it to a fifth ; at which it long re* 
mained. 

The Indians felt the yoke of bondage to be so 
galling, that they made many attempts to vindicate 
their liberty. This the Spaniards considered as 
rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce them 
to subjection. They considered them not as men 
fighting in defence of their rights, but as slaves 
who had revolted against their mastei^. Their 
caziques, when taken, were condemned, like the 
leaders of banditti, to the most cruel and ignomi- 
nious punishments. Overawed and humbled by 
the atrocious treatment of their princes and nobles, 
who were objects of their highest reverence, the 
people in all the provinces of Hispaniola submit- 
ted, without further resistance, to the Spanish 
yoke. Upon the death of Isabella, all the regula- 
tions tending to mitigate the rigour of their servir 
tude were forgotten. Ovando, without any re- 
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stndnt, distributed. Indians among his 
friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom j^qc. 
the queen had left by will one half of the re- 
venue arising from the settlenients in the New 
World) conferred grants Of a similar nature upon 
his courtiers, as the least expensive mode of re- 
warding their services. They farmed out the 
Indians, of whom they were rendered proprietors ; 
and that wretched people, being compelled to la- 
bour in order to satisfy- the rapacity of both, the 
exactions of their oppressors no longer knew any 
bounds. During several years the gold * brought 
into the royal smelting-houses in Hispaniola 
amounted annually to more than one hundred 
thousand pounds. Vast fortunes were created of 
a sudden by some ; others dissipated in ostenta- 
tious profusion what they acquired with ^cility. 
Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowded to 
America, with the most eager impatience to share 
m those treasures which had enriched their coun- 
trymen, and the colony continued to increase. 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wisdom 
and justice. He established equal^laws, and by ex- 
ecuting them with impartiality, accustomed the 
people of the colony to reverence them. He found- 
ed several new towns, and endeavoured to turn the 
attention of his countrymen to some brai^h of in- 
dustry more useful than that of searching for gold 
in the mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having 
been brought from the Canary islands by way of 
experiment, they were found to thrive with such 
increase that the cultivation of them became an 
object of com merce . Extensive plantations were 
begun, sugar-works erected, and in a few years the 
manufacture of this commodity was the great oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants of iJispaniola, and the 
most considerable source of their wealth* 
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The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to promote 
the welfare of the colony, were powerfully se- 
conded by Ferdinand. The large remittances 
which he received from the New Wbrld, opened 
his eyes, at length, with respect to the value and 
importance of those discoveries which he had 
hitherto affected to undervalue* He erected a 
board of tmde composed of persons eminent for 
rank and ability > to whom he committed the' admi- 
nistration of American affairs. But, notwithstand* 
ing this attention to the welfare of the colony, a 
calamity impended which threatened its dissolu- . 
tion. The original inhabitants, on whose labour 
the Spaniards in Hispanioia depended for their 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted so fast 
that the extinction of the whole race seemed to 
be inevitable. When Columbus discovered this f 

island, the number of its inhabitants was computed 
to be at least a million. They were now reduced 
to sixty thousand, in the space of fifteen years. 
The Spaniards being thus deprived of the instru- 
ments which they were accustomed to employ, 
found it impossible to extend their improvements, 
or even to carry on the works which they had 
already begun. To provide an immediate remedy, 
Ovando proposed to transport the inhabitants of 
the Lucjiyo islands to Hispanioia, under pretence 
that they might be civilized with more facility^ 
and instructed with greater advantage in the Chris* 
tian religion, if they were united to the Spanish co- 
lony, and placed under the immediate inspection of 
the missionaries settled there. Ferdinand gave his 
assent to the proposal ; several vessels were fitted 
out for the Lucayos, and forty thousand of the in- 
habitants were decoyed into Hispanioia, to share 
the sufferings which were the lot of those who 
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lived there, and to mingle their groans and tears 
with those of that wretched race of men. 

New discoveries were made, and new colonies 
formed ; and by the command of Ovando, Sebas- 
tian de Ocampo sailed round Cuba, and proved 
with certainty that it was an island. This voyage 
was one of the last occurrences under the admi* 
nistration of Ovando. Ever since the death of Co- 
lumbus, his son, Don Diego, had been employed 
in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him the offices of 
viceroy and admiral in the New World. After 
two years spent in incessant but fruitless impor- 
tunity, he commenced a suit against his sovereign 
before the council which managed Indian affairs ; 
and that coOrt, with integiity which reflects ho- 
nour upon its proceedings, decided against the 
king, and sustained Diego's claim. 

As soon as the obstacles were removed, 
Don Diego repaired quickly to Hispanio- ^iR* 
la, where he lived with a splendour and 
magnificence hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus seemed now 
to enjoy the honours and rewaixls due to his in- 
ventive genius, of which he had been cruelly de- 
frauded. No benefit, however, accrued to the un- 
happy natives from this change of governors. 
Don Diego, soon after he landed, divided such 
Indians as were still unappropriated among his 
relations and attendants. 

The next care of the new governor was to set- 
tle a colony in Cubagua, celebrated for large 
quantities of oysters which produced pearls. This 
became a place of considerable resort,' and large 
fortunes were acquired by the fishery for pearls, 
which was carried on with extraordinary ardour* 
The Indians, especially those fix>m the Lucay'o 
islands, were compelled to dive for them ; and 
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this dangerous and unhealthy empIoTment was 
an additional calamity which contributed not a 
little to the extinction of that devoted race. 

About this period Juan Diaz de Solis 
fso? * ^^^ Pinzon set out upon another voyage. 
They stood directly south, towards the 
equinoctial line, which Pinzon had formerly cross- 
ed, and advanced as far as the' 40th degree of 
southern latitude* They were astonished to find 
that the continent of America stretched on their 
right-hand through all this vast extent of ocean* 
They landed in several places to take possession 
in the name of their sovereign ; but though the 
country appeared to be extremely fertile and in- 
viting, their' force was so small that they left no 
colony behind them* Their voyage served, how- 
ever, to give the Spaniards more exalted and ade'> 
quate ideas with respect to the dimensions of this 
quarter of the globe* 

Though it was about ten years since Columbus 
had discovered the main land in America, yet it 
was not till this period that the Spaniards serious- 
ly sittempted to make any setUement upon it* 
The scheme took its rise from Alonzo de Ojeda, 
and Diego de Nicuessa, who wei*e encouraged by 
Ferdinand* They erected two governments on 
the continent, one extending from Cape de Vela 
to the Gulf of Darien, and the other from that to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and two brigs, with three hundred men ; 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and 
eighty men* They sailed about the same time 
from St. Domingo for their respective govern- 
ments* They found the natives in those countries 
to be of a character very different from that of 
their countrymen in the islands. They were 
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ierce and warlike* Their arrows were dipped in 
a poison so noxiqus, that every wound was fol- 
lowed with eertain death. In one encounter they 
slew above seventy of Ojeda's followers, and the 
Spaniards, for the first time, were taught to dread 
the inhabitants of the New World. Nicuessa was 
opposed by people equally resolute in defence of 
their possessions. Nothing could soften their fe- 
rocity. Though the Spaniards employed every 
art to sooth them, they refused to hold any inter- 
course with men whose residence among them 
they considered as fatal to their liberty and inde- 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the natives 
might perhaps have been surmounted by the per- 
severance of the Spaniardsi by the superiority of 
their arms, and their skill in the art of war ; but 
every disaster which can be accumulated upon 
the unfortunate combined to complete their ruin. 
The loss of their ships, by accidents, upon an un- 
known coast; the diseases of the climate; the 
want of provisions ; and the incessant hostilities 
of the natives, involved them in a succession of 
ealamities, the bare recital of which strikes one 
with horror. Though they received two consider- 
able reinforcements from Hispaniola, the greater 
part of those who engaged in this expedition pe- 
rished in less than a year, in the most extreme 
misery. A few who survived settled as a feeble 
colony on the Gulf of Darien, under the command 
of Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, whose conduct and 
courage marked him out as a leader in more 
splendid and successful undertakings. Nor was 
he the only adventurer in this expedition who 
^ill hereafter appear with lustre in more impor- 
tant scenes. Francisco Pizarro was one of Ojeda's 
companions, and in this school of adversity ac- 
Vol. XXIV. F 
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quired or improved the talents Which fitted him 
for the extitiordinary actions which be afterwards 
performed. Herman de Cortes had4ikewise en- 
gaged early in this enteiprise, which roused all 
die active youth of Hispaniola to arms; but the 
good fortune that accompanied him in his subse- 
quent adventures interposed, and saved him from 
the disasters to which his companions were ex- 
posed. He was taken ill at St. Domingo before 
the departure of the fleet, and detained there by 
a tedious indisposition. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this 
expedition, the Spaniards were not deterred from 
engaging in new schemes of a sinular nature* 
Don Diego Columbus proposed to conquer the 
island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
351? ^^'^^y ^^^ many persons of chief distinc- 
tion in Hispaniola engaged with alacrity 
in the measure. He gave the command of the 
troops destined for that service to Diego Velas- 
quez, one of his father's companiozis in his second 
voyage, and who, having been long settled in 
'Hispaniola, seemed to be well qualified for con- 
ducting an expedition of importance. Three hun- 
dred men were deemed sufficient for the conquest 
of an island above seven hundred miles in length, 
and filled with inhabitants. But they were of the 
s^me un warlike character with the people of His- 
paniola, and had made no preparations towards a 
defence. The only obstruction the Spaniards met 
with was from Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled 
from Hispaniola, and had taken possession of the 
eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the 
defensive at their first landing, and endeavoured 
to drive them back to their ships. His feeble 
troops, however, were soon dispersed, and he him- 
self taken prisonert Velasquez, according to the 
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barbarous maodin of the Spaniards, considered 
him as a slave who had taken arms against his 
master, and condemned htm to the flames. When 
Hatuey was fastened to the stake, a Franciscan 
friar laboured to convert him, and promised him 
admittance into the joys of heaven^ if he would 
embrace the Christian &ithf "Are there any 
^^ Spaniards," says he, " in that region of bliss 
" which you describe ?" " Yes,** replied the 
monk, ^ but only such as are worthy and good." 
** The best of them," returned the indignant ca- 
zique, " have neither worth nor goodness ; I will 
" not go to a place where I may meet with one 
" of that accursed race**' This dreadful example 
of vengeance struck the people of Cuba with such 
terroi*, that they scarcely gave any oppoHitioii^ to 
the progrcsa of the iv^vaders; and Velasquea, 
without the loss of a man, annexed this extensive 
and fertile island to the Spanish monarchy. 

The ^cility with which this important conquest 
was completed) served as an incitement to other 
undertakingsii Juan Ponce de Leon having ac^ 
quired both fame and wealth by the reduction of 
Puerto Rico, fitted out, at his own expense, three 
ahipa for a voyage of discovery. He stood to the 
•OQthwest, and reached a country hitherto un- 
known to the Spaniards, which he called Florida* 
He attempted to land in different places, but met 
with such vigorous opposition from the natives, 
who were fierce and warlike, as convinced him 
that an increa^ of force was requisite to effect a 
settlement. 

It was not merely a passion for searching new 
countries that prompted Leon to undertake this 
▼oyage : be wd.s infiuenced by one of those vi- 
iionary ideas, which at that time often mingled 
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with the spirit of discoveiyf and rendered it more 
active. A tradition prevailed among the natives 
of Puerto Rico, that in one of the Lucayo islands 
there was a fountain of such wonderful virtue, as 
to renew the youth and recal the vigour of every 
person who bathed in its salutary waters* In 
hopes of finding this grand restorative, Leon and 
his followers ranged through the islands, search- 
ing, with fruitless solicitude and labour, for the 
fountain which was the chief object of their ex- 
pedition. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a disco- 
very of much greater importance was made in 
another part of America. Balboa, having been 
raised to the government of a small colony at 
Santo Maria, in Darien, by the voluntary suffrag- 
es of his associates, was extremely desirous of 
obtaining from the crown a confirmation of their 
election. Having, however, no interest at court) 
he endeavoured to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, and aimed at performing some sig- 
nal service, that would secure him preference to 
every competitor. Full of this idea, he made fre- 
quent inroads into the adjacent country, subdued 
several caziques, and collected a considerable 
quantity of gold. In one of these excursions 
the Spaniards contended with such eagerness 
about the division of some gold, that they were 
proceeding to acts of violence against one another. 
A young cazique who was present, astonished at 
the high value which they set upon a thing of 
which he did not discern the use> tumbled the 
gold out of the balance with indignation ;. and turn- 
ing to the Spaniards, *' Why do you quarrel," says 
he, " about such a trifle ? If you are so pas- 
sionately fond of gold as to abandon your own 
country, and disturb the tranquillity of distant na- 
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tions for its sake, I will conduct 70a to a region 
where the metal is so common that the meanest 
utensils are formed of it." Transported with what 
they heard, Balboa eagerly inquired where this 
happy country lay. He informed him, that at 
the distance of six suns, tliat is six days journey 
towards the south, they should discover another 
ocean, near to which this wealthy kingdom was^ 
situated ; but if they intended to attack that pow- 
erful state, tliey must assemble forces far superior 
io number and strength to those which now ap< 
peared. 

This was the first information that the Spa- 
niards received concerning the opulent country ot 
Peru. Balboa had now before him objects suited 
to his ambition and enterprising genius. He im- 
mediately concluded that he should find, what 
Columbus had sought for in vain, a direct commu- 
nication with the East-Indies. Elated with the idea 
of perforniing what so great a man had fruitlessly 
attempted, he was impatient until he could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison of which all 
his former exploits appeared inconsiderable* Pre- 
vious arrangement wap, however, necessary ; he 
sent officers to Hispaniola, from which place he 
allured a great number of volunteers, and he 
thought himself in a condition to attempt the dis- 
covery. He set out yipon this important expedi- 
tion on the 1st of September, about the . j. 
time when the periodical rains began to ^^is' 
abate. Without any difficulty they reached 
the territories of a cazique whose friendship he 
had gained. Though their guides had represented 
the breadth of the isthmus to be only a journey of 
six days, they spent twenty-five in forcing their 
way through the woods ahd mountains. Many of 
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them were ready to sink with fatigue and disease* 
At length the Indians assured them, that from the 
top of the next mountain they should discover the 
ocean which was the object of their wishes. When^ 
with infinite toil) they had climbed up the greater 
part of that steep- ascent^ Balboa commanded his 
' men to halt, and advanced alone to the summit) 
that he might be the first who should enjoy a 
spectacle which he had so long desired. As soon 
as he beheld the South Seai stretching in endless 
prospect below him, he fell on^his knees, and lift-' 
ing up his hands to heaven, returned thanks to 
God, who had conducted him to a discovery so be- 
neficial to his country and so honourable to him- 
self. His followers, observing his transports of 
joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, exulta- 
tion, and gratitude. They held on their course to 
the shore with great alacrity ; when Balboa, ad- 
vancing up to the middle in the waves, with his 
buckler and sword, took possession of the oceao 
in the name of the king his master, and vowed to 
defend it, with those arms, against idl his enemies* 
That part of the great Pacific Ocean which Bal- 
boa first discovered still retsuns the name of the 
Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave it, and is si- 
tuated on the east of Panama. From s^vei^ of 
the petty princes who governed in the districts ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold ; 
otiibrs sent them to him voluntarily. To these- 
presents some of the caziques added a consider- 
able quantity of pearls, and he learned from 
them, with much satisfaction, that pearl oysters 
abounded in the sea which he had newly disco- 
vered. Together with the acquisition of this 
wealth, which served to sooth and encourage hi s 
foUowtrs; he received accounts which confirmed 
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hitf sanguine hopes of fature and more extensive 
l^nefits from the expedition. All the people on 
the coast of the South Sea concurred in informing^ 
hini that there was a mighty and opulent king- 
dom, situated at a considerable distance towards 
the south-east) the inhabitants of which had tame 
animals to carry their^urthens. Anxious as Balboa 
was to visit this unknown country, his prudence 
restrained him from attempting to invade it with a 
handful of men. He determined to lead back his 
followers, at present, to their settlement at Santa 
Maria, in Darien, and to return next season with 
a force more adequate to such an arduous enter- 
prise. None of Balboa's officers distinguished him- 
self more in this service than Francisco Pizarro, 
or assisted with greater courage and ardour in 
opening a communication with those countries in 
which he was destined to act a most illustrious 
part. 

Balboa's first care was to send information to 
Spain of the important discovery which he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand men. The first account of the discovery of the 
New World hardly occasioned greater joy, than 
the unexpected tidings that a passage was at last 
found into the great Southern Ocean. Notwith- 
standing Balboa's recent services, which marked 
him out as the most proper person to finish that 
great undertaking which he had begun, Ferdinand 
was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and to ap- 
point Pedrarias Davila governor of Darien. He 
gave him the command of 15 stout vessels and 
1 300 soldiers ; and such was the ardour of the Spa- 
nish gentlemen to follow a leader who was about to 
conduct them to a country where, as fame i^e- 
ported> they had only to throw nets into the sea. 
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and draw out gold, that 1500 embaifced on board 
the fleet. 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf of Danen without 
any remarkable accident, and, to his astonishment, 
found Balboa, of whose exploits they had heard so 
much, and of whose opulence they had formed 
such high ideas, clad in a canvas jacket, and wear- 
ing coarse hempen sandals, used only by the 
meanest peasants, employed, together with some 
Indians, in thatching his own hut with reejis. 
Even in this simple garb, which corresponded so 
ill with the expectations and wishes of his new 
guests, Balboa received them with dignity. And 
though his troops murmui^d loudly at the inju&- 
tice of the king, in superseding their commander, 
Balboa submitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his sovereign, and received Pedrarias with 
all the deference due to his character. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to which Pe*> 
drarias owed the peaceable possession of his gQ« 
vemment, he appointed a judicial inquiry to be 
made into Balboa's former conduct, and imposed a 
considerable fine upon him. His enmity did not 
stop here* Jealousy of his superior talents led him 
to the most unjustifiable conduct ; and though, at 
one time, he gave him his own daughter in marri- 
age, in proof of reconciliation, yet he dreaded the 
prosperity of a man whom he had injured so deep- 
ly, and, in the end, brought him to trial for disloy* 
alty to his king, got him condemned and executed. 

During these transactions in Darit^n, Ferdinand 

was intent upon opening a communication with 

the Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He fit* 

ted out two ships to attempt such a voyage, 

151?' ^^ ^*^^ them in command to Juan Diaz 
de Soils, who discovered the rivers Janeu'o 
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and La Plata. In endeavouring to make a descent 
in this country^ De Soils and several of his crew 
were slain by the natives, who, in sight of the ships, 
cut their bodies in pieces, roasted and devoured 
them. Discouraging and horrible as this event 
was, yet it was not without benefit ; it prepared 
the way for a more fortunate voyage, by which the 
great design that Ferdinand had in view was ac- 
complished* Though the Spaniards were thus ac- 
tively employed in extending their discoveries and 
settlements in America, they still considered His- 
paajola as their principal colony. Don Diego Co- 
lumbus rendered the members of this colony pros- 
perous and happy« But he was circumscribed in 
his operations by the si^spicious policy of Ferdi- 
nand, who at length stripped him of all power, and 
bestowed it upon Rodrigo Albuquerque, his confi- 
dential minister. Don Diego repaired to Spain with 
the vain hope of obtaining redress. Albuquerque 
entered upon his office with all the rapacity of an 
indigent adventurer impatient to amass wealth ; 
and by his tyranny the wretched and innocent 
race of Indians were quickly extirpated. 

The violence of these proceedings, together with 
the fatal consequences which attended them, not 
only excited complaints amongst such as thought 
.themselves aggrieved, but affected the hearts of 
all who retained any sentiments of humanity. Fi^m 
the time that ecclesiastics were sent as instructors 
into America, they perceived that the rigour with 
which their countrymen treated the natives ren- 
dered their ministry altogether fruitless. The 
missionaries early remonstrated against ^ j^ 
the maxims of the planters with respect to 1517,* 
the Americans, and the reparti7ment09^ or 
dhtrUmtiQiUy by which they were given up as slaves 
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to their conquerors. The Dominicans^ to whom the 
instruction of the Americans was originally com- 
mitted, were most vehement in testifying; agsdnst 
the refutrtimtentoa* MontesinO) one of thehr most 
eminent preachers^ inveighed against this practicei 
in the great church at St. Domingo, with all the 
impetuosity of popular eloquence* Don Diego 
Columbus and the princii>al peojrie of ^e colony 
complained of the monk to his superiors ; but 
they^ instead of condemning^ applauded his doc* 
trine> as equally pious and seasonable. The Fvan* 
4Mcatta espoused the defence of the repartznaettiomf 
and endeavoi^l^ to paliate what they could not 
justify, alleging that it was impossible to can y oft 
any improTemervt «ln the colony » unless the Spa^ 
niards possessed such dominion, over the natives 
that they could compel them to labour. 

The Dominicans, regardless of such political 
and interested considerations, would not relax the 
ngour of their sentiments, and even refused to 
absolve, or admit to the sacranfents, such of their 
countrymen as continued to hold the natives vh 
servitude. Both parties applied to the king* for his 
decision, who determined in favour of the Domi- 
nicans, and declared the Indians to be a free peo> 
ple» Notwithstanding this decision the refiarH' 
mientoa were continued upon their ancient footing, 
nor could the repeated remonstrances of the Do* 
minicans obtain any practical relief for the In* 
dians ; and in the end Ferdinand himself concur- 
red in admitting the lawfulness.of the distributions! 
and even conferred new grants of Indians upon 
several of his courtiers. 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, the new 
distributer of Indians, revived the zeal of the Do- 
minicans against the refiariimientosf and called 



forth an advocate for that oppressed people, who 
possessed all the courage, tatents, and activity, re* 
quisite in supporting siich a desperate cause**— 
This was Bartholomew de 4as Casas, a native of 
Seville, and one of the clergymen $ent out with 
Columbus in his second voyage to (Hspaniola, in 
order to settle in that island. He early adopted 
the opinion prevalent among ecclesiastics with re* 
apect to the unlawfulness of reducing the natives 
to servitude ; and that he might demonstrate the 
sincerity of his conviction, he relinquished all the 
Indians who had fallen to his own share in the di- 
vision of the inhabitants among their conquerorS} 
declaring that he sliould ever bewail his own mis* 
fortune and guilt, in having exercised for a mo* 
ment this impious dominion over his fellow-crea* 
tures. From that time he became the avowed pa- 
tron of the Indians, and by his zeal and authority 
he had often the merit of setting some .bounds to 
the excesses of his countrvmen* He remonstrated 
against the conduct of Albuquerque ; ^nd when he 
found that vain, he set out for Europe, with the 
most sanguine hopes of opening the eyes and sof- 
tening the heart of Ferdinand, by that stiiking 
picture of the oppression of his new subjects 
Which he would exhibit to his view. 

He easily obtained admittance to the king, whom 
he found iii a declining state of health. With free- 
dom and eloquence he represented to him all the 
fatal effects of the refiartimientoa in the New World, 
chaining him with the guilt of having authorized 
this impious measure, which had brought misery 
smd destruction upon a numerous and innocent 
race of men, whom Providence had placed under 
his protection. Ferdinand listened with deep 
compunction, and promised to take into serious 
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coDsideratton the means of fedresaing the evil of 
which he complained. But death preheated him 
from executing his resolutions* Charles of Aus- 
triay to whom all his crowns devolved, appointed ^ 
cardinal Ximenes his regent* i^ With him Las Ca- 
sas pleaded the cause of the Indians, and obtained 
a commission from the monks of St. Jerome to ! 

go to America and examine their situation, and 
give them every relief that the case admitted. — 
Las Casas was appointed to accompany them, with 
the title of Protector of the Indians* The fathers 
of St* Jerome proceeded with caution and pru- 
dence ; and having compared different accounts, ' 
and maturely considered every thing connected 
with the subject, they determined that the Spa* 
niards must relinquish their conquests entirely, 
or giye up the advantages to be derived from 
them, unless the refiartimientoe were tolerated* 
They used, however, their utmost endeavours to 
prevent the iatal effects of this establishment, and 
to secure to the Indians the consolation of the 
■best treatment compatible with a state of ser- 
vitude* 

With these decisions, Las Casas, of all the Spa- 
niards, was alone dissatisfied* He contended, that 
the Indians were by nature free, and, as their pro- 
tector, he required the superintendants not to be- 
reave. them of the common privilege of humani- 
ty. They received his most virulent remonstran- 
ces with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own 
system* The Spanish planters did not bear with 
him so patiently, but were ready to tear him in 
pieces for insisting on a i*equisition so odious* — 
Las Casas found it necessary to take shelter in a 
convent; and perceiving that his efforts were 
fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed 
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mehition never to abandon the people in whose 
cause he hdd engaged. When he arrived, he 
found Ximenes declining in health, and preparing 
tb resign his authority to the young king. Him Las 
Casas plied with intercessions in behalf of the A- 
inericans, and at length obtained the recal of the 
monks of St. Jerome, and a new commission was 
appointed to examine their claims, and to allevi- 
ate their sufferings. 

The impossibility of carrying on any improve- 
ment in America, unless the Spanish planters 
could command the labour of the natives, was an 
insuperable objection to his plan of treating them 
as free subjects. In order to provide some reme- 
dy for this, without which he knew it would be 
vain to mention his scheme. Las Casas proposed 
to purchase a sufficient number of negroes from 
the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Afri- 
ca, and to transport them to America, that they 
might be employed as slaves in working the 
mines and cultivating the ground. One of the 
first advantages which the Portuguese had deriv- 
ed from their discoveries in Africa arbse from the 
trade in slaves. Various circumstances concurred 
in reviving the odious and diabolical commerce 
which had been long abolished in Europe, and 
which is no less repugnant to the feelings of hu- 
manity than to the principles of i*eIigion. Some 
negro slaves had already been sent into the New 
World, who were found more robust and hardy 
than the natives, more capable of fatigue, nu>re 
patient under servitude ; and the labour of one ne- 
gro was compute<l to be equal to that of four In- 
dians. Cardinal Ximenes rejected this species of 
commerce) because he perceived the iniquity of 
reducing one race of men to slavery^ while he 
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was conaaltkig about the means of eestoritis^ U" 
berty to another. Las Casas, howevei*) seemed 
incapable of making tlus distinction* Whilst he 
contended zealously for the liberty of the people 
bom in one quarter of the globe^ he laboured to 
enslave the inhabitants of another region^ and, in 
the waimth of his zeal to save the Americans from 
the yoke> pronounced itiawful and expedient to 
impose one still heavier upon the Africans. Un« 
fortunately for the latter^ Las Casas's plan was 
adopted. Charles granted to a favourite a patent]^ 
containing an exclusive right of importing four 
thousand negroes into America. The favourite 
sold his patent to some Genoese merchants for 
tweuty-five thousand ducats, and they were the 
first who brought into a regular form that com- 
merce for slaves between Africa and America, 
wiiich has since been carried on to such an amaz- 
ing extent. 

But the Genoese demanded such an high price 
for negroes, that the number imported into His« 
paniola made but little change upoti the state of 
the colony. Las Casas, whose ardour was no less 
inventive than indefatigable, had recourse to an-^ 
other expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
applied for a grant of unoccupied country, stretch- 
ing along the coast from the Gulf of Paria to the 
western frontier of that province, now known by 
Uie name of Santa Marthat intending to form 
there a new colony consisting of husbandmen, lai> 
bourers, and ecclesiastics. Afler long and tedious 
discussions on the subject, his request was grant* 
ed : but having fairly made the experiment, he 
was obliged to abandon it, having lost most of the 
people who accompanied him in his project. From 
that time Las Casasi ashamed to show his face, 
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fihut himself up in the convent of the Domini- 
cans at St. DomingO) and soon after assumed the 
habit of that order* But it is time to return to 
the Spanish discoveries. 

Velasquez, virho conquered Cuba, still retained 
the government of that island as the deputy of 
piego Columbus ; and under his prudent adminis* 
tration Cuba became one of the most flourishing 
of the Spanish settlements. The fame of this al- 
lured thither many persons from the other colo- 
nies, in hopes of finding either some permanent 
establishment, or some employment for their ac- 
tivity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 
occupied by the Spaniards, and as the ocean which 
$tretches beyond it towards that quarter had not 
hitherto been expKyred, these circumstances natu- 
rally kivtted the inhalntants to attempt new disco- 
veries. An association was fonned for this pur- 
pose, at the head of which was Francisco Heraan- 
^2 Cordova^ Velasquess approved of the design, 
and assisted in carrying it on. He and Cordova 
Idvanced money for the purchase of three small 
vessels, on which they embarked one hundred 
tand ten men. They stood directly west, in con- 
formity to the opinion of the great Columbus, who 
uniformly maintained, that a westerly 
icourse would lead to the most important ^' ^* 
disceveries. On the twenty-first day after 
their departure from Su Jago they saw land» 
which proved to be the eastern point of tlie large 
peninsula of Yucatan. As they approached the 
Bhore, five canoes came off full of people decently 
clad in cotton garments. Cordova endeavoured 
by small presents to gain the good will of these 
people. Thcy> in return, invited the Spaniards 
to visit their habitations^ with an appearance t>f 
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cordiality : but they soon found that, if the people 
of Yucatan made progress in improvement be«> 
■yond their countrymen, they were likewise more 
artful and warlike. For though the cazique re- 
ceived Cordova with many tokens of friendship, 
he bad posted a considerable body of his subjects 
in an ambush behind a thicket, who, upon a sig- 
nal given, rushed out and attacked the Spaniards 
with great boldness, and some degree of martial 
order. At the first flight of their arrows, fifteen 
of the Spaniards were wounded ; but the Indians 
were struck with terror by the explosion of the 
fire- arms, and so surprised at the execution done 
by them with the cross-bows, that they fled preci- 
pitately. Cordova quitted a country where he had 
met with such a fierce reception, carrying ofi^two 
prisoners, together with the ornaments of a small 
temple, which he plundered in his retreat. He 
continued his course towards the. west, and on the 
sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy, where the 
natives received him hospitably. As their water 
began to fail, they advanced and discovered a ri- 
ver at Potonchan, some leagues beyond Campea- 
chy. Cordova landed his troops in order to pro- 
tect the sailors while e^iployed in filling the casks ; 
but notwithstanding, this precaution, the natives 
rushed down upon them with such fijry, and in 
such numbers, that forty-seven of the Spaniards 
were killed on the spot, and one man only of the 
whole body escaped unhuit. After this fatal re- 
pulse, nothing remained but to hasten back to 
Cuba with their shattered forces. In their pas- 
sage they suffered exquisite distress for want of 
water : some of them sunk under these calamities, 
and died by the way. Cordova, their commander) 
expired soon after they landed at Cuba* 
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Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of 
this expedition, it contributed rather to animate 
thaki to damp the spirit of enterprise amotig^ the 
Spaniards. Velasquez encouraged their ardour, 
and fitted out, at his own expense, four ships fora^ 
new enterprise. The command of it was given to 
Juan de Grijalva, who soon discovered that 
part of the continent which has ever since ^iJi' 
been known by the name of New Spain* 
They landed at a river which the natives called 
Tabasco ; and the fame oftheir victory at Poton- 
chan having reached this place, the cazique re- 
eelved them amicably, and bestowed upon them 
some valuable presents. They next touched at 
Guaxaca, where they were reteived with the re- 
spect paid to superior beings. The people per- 
fumed them as they landed with incense of gunv- 
copal, and presented to them as ofiVrings the 
choicest delicacies of the country. They were 
extremely fond of trading vrith the new visitants ; 
And in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments 
of gold to the value x>f more than SOOOl. in ex« 
change for European toys. The two prisoners 
whom they brought from Yucatan had hitherto 
served as interpreters ; but as they did not under- 
stand the language of this country,, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by signs, that they were 
^subjects of a great monarch named Montezuma, 
^hose dominion extended over that and many 
other provinces. Grijalva continued his course 
towards the west. He landed on a small isle 
nrhlch he called the isle of Sacrifices, becausethere 
the Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid 
Bpectacle of human victims offered to the gods. 
He touched also at the island St. Juan de Ulua, 
from which place he dispatched Pedro de Alvarado, 
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one of his officers, to Velasquez with a full ac- 
count of the important discoveries that he had 
made. In the mean time he proceeded along the 
coast as far as the river Panuco* Several of his 
officers were desirous of planting a colony in some 
proper station, in order that they might extend the 
dominion of their sovereign. This scheme, how- 
ever, appeared to Grijalva too perilous to be at- 
tempted. He judged it more prudent to return to 
Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his voyage ; 
which he did after an absence of six months. 

This was the longest as well as the most suc- 
cessful voyage which the Spaniards had made in 
the New World. As soon as Alvarado reached 
Cuba, Velasquez, transported with success so 
much beyond his expectations, immediately dis- 
patched a person in his confidence to carry this 
important intelligence to Spain, and to solicit such 
«n increase of authority as might enable him to 
attempt projects on a much larger scale. With- 
out waiting for the return of his messenger, or for 
the arrival, of Grijalva, of whom he became so 
jealous as to resolve to employ him no longer, he 
began to prepare such a powerfiil armament as 
might prove equal to an enterprise of danger and 
importance, fiut before we enter upon a detailed 
account of the expedition on which Velasquez 
was intent, it may be proper to pause, and take a 
brief view of the New World when^ first discover- 
ed, and to contemplate the policy and manners of 
the rude tribes that occupied the parts of it with 
which the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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CHAP. III. 

of America whtnftrMt discovered* lu vast 
Exient. Grandeur of its Objects, Its Mountaim. 
Ittvers. Lakes. C&mate. Its uncultivated State,, 
Its Soil. Haw America was fieqfiled. Condition 
and Character of the Americans. All Savages^ 
exeefit the Mexicans and Peruvians. The bodily 
Constitution. The Qwdities af their Minds. Their 
domestic State. Their fioHtiaU Institutions. Their 
System qf War. The Arts with which they 
were acquainted. Their religious Institutions. 
Detached Customs. Genend Review of their 
Virtues and Vices. 

TWENTY-SIX years had elapsed since Co- 
lumbus conducted Europeans to the Nevr 
World. During that period the Spaniards had 
made great progress in exploring its various re- 
gions. They had sailed along Uie eastern coast 
of the continent, from the river De la Plata to the 
bottom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found that it 
stretched, without interruption, through this vast 
portion of the globe. They had discovered the 
great Southern Ocean, and acquired some know- 
ledge of the coast of Florida; and though they 
pushed their discoveries no farther north, other 
nations had visited those parts which they had 
neglected. The English had sailed from Labra- 
dor to the confines of Florida, and the Portuguese 
had viewed the same i^gions. Thus, at this pe- 
riod, the extent of the New World was known 
almost from its northern extremity to 35 degrees 
south of t&e e(];Aator. The countries which stretch 
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from thence to the southern boundary of Aineri« 
ca, the great empire of Peru, and the interior- 
state of the extensive dominions subject to the 
sovereigns of Mexico, were still undiscovered* 

When we contemplate the New World, we are 
struck with its immense extent. Columbus made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimensions to a third part of the habitable globe. 
America is remarkable also for its position ; it 
stretches from the northern polar circle to a high 
southern latitude, more than 1500 miles beyond 
the farthest extremity of the old continent on that 
side of the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the climates capable of becomiag the 
habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various 
productions peculiar either to the temperate or t^ 
the torrid regions of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the gran- 
deur of the objects which it presents to view, is 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature 
«eems to have carried on her operations Upon a 
larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to hav« 
distinguished the features of this country, by a pe* 
culiar magnificence. The mountains in America 
are much superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may be considered as the base of the Andes, 
is elevated farther above the sea than the top of the 
Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, 
no less remarkable for extent than elevation, rises 
in different places more than one thiid above the 
Peak of Teneriftc, the highest land in. the ancient 
hemisphere. The Andes may literally be said te 
hide their heads tn the clouds ; the stqnns often 
1X711 and the thunder burets below iheir sunytiits, 
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which> though exposed to the rays of the sun in 
the centre of the torrid zone, are covered with 
everlasting snows. 

From these lofty mountains descend rivers pro* 
portionaily large^ witti which the streams in the 
ancient continent are not to be compared* The 
Maragnon« the Oronoco, the Plata, in South Ame- 
rica ; the Missisippi and St. Laurence, in North 
America, flow in such spacious channels,- that 
long before they feel the influence of the tide, they 
resemble arms of the^sea rather than rivers of 
fresh water. The lakes of the New World may 
properly be termed inland seas of fresh watefp 
and there is nothing in the other parts of the 
globe which ^sembles the prodigious chain of 
lakes in North America. 

The New World is of a form extremely fk- 
vourable to commercial intercourse, on account of 
the numerous inlets of the ocean, the deep bays 
and gulfs, the surrounding islands, and being itself 
watered with a variety of navigable rivers. But 
what distinguishes America from other parts of 
the earth, is the peculiar temperature of its cli- 
mate, and the difierent laws to which it is subject, 
with respect to the distribution of heat and cold. 
The maxims which are founded upon the observa- 
tion of our hemisphere will not apply to the other. 
In the ^w Worid cold predominates. The ri- 
gour of the frigid 2one extends over half of those 
regions which should be temperate by their posi- 
tion. Countries whei^ the grape and the fig should 
ripen, are buried under snow ohe half of the year ; 
and lands situated under the same parallel with the 
most fertile and best cultivated provinces of £u^ 
rope^ are chilled with perpetual frosts^ which al<- 
mohX destroy the power of vegetation. As wt 
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advMice to those parts of America which h*e hi 
the same parallel with provinces of Asia and 
Africa blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such 
genial warmth as is most friendly to life and to 
vegetation, the -dominion of cold continues to be 
felt, and winter reigns, though during a short pe- 
riod, with extreme severity. If we proceed along 
•Che American continent into the torrid zone, we 
nhall find the cold prevalent in tlie New WoHd 
extending itself ^also to this region of the globe, 
and mitigating the excess of its fervour. While 
the negro on the coast of Africa is scorched with 
iftQi?emitting heat,[the inhabitant of Peru breathes 
•n air equally miM and temperate, and Is per* 
fectly shaded under a (»nopy of grey doudst 
which intercepts the fierce beams of the suOi 
without obstructing his friendly influence. 

Various causes combine in rendering the cff- 
oaate of America so extremely dififerent £*om thalt 
of the ancient coittinent. America advances nearer 
to the pole than either Eluro^ or Asia. Both tliese 
have large seas to the north, which are open dur- 
ing part of the year, and even when covered with 
ice, the wind that blows over them is kss intensely 
cxM than that which hiows over land in the same 
jiigh latitudes. But In Amaica the land stretches 
Irom the river St. Laus^nce towards the pole, and 
spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, 
runs through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in passing over such an extent of high andfrozea 
land, becomes so impregnated with cold, that it 
acquires a piercing keenness, which it retains in its 
progress through warmer climates, and is not en- 
tirely mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico. 
Over aU the continent of North Ameritca a norths- 



Westerly vind and excessive cold are synony- 
mous lerms« Even in the most sultry weathei*i 
tha moment that the wind veers to that quarter, 
its penetrating influence's felt in a transition from 
heat to cold, no less violent than sudden. To this 
powerful cause may be ascribed the extraordinary 
dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into the 
southern provinces in that part of the globe. 

After contemplating th(^ permanent and cha- 
racteristic qualities of the American continent, 
which arise from the peculiarity of its situation 
and the disposition of its parts, the next object that 
merits attention is its condition when first disco- 
vered as far as that depended on the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of human inge- 
nuity and labour are more extensive and consider- 
able than even our own vanity is apt at first to 
imagine. When we survey the face of the ha- 
bitable globe, no small part of that fertility and 
beauty which we ascribe to the hand of nature is 
the work of nwn. His efforts, when continued 
through a succession of ages, change the appear- 
ance, and Improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the ancient continent has long been 
occupied by nations fiir advanced in arts and m* 
dustry, our eye is accustomed to view the earth 
in that form which it assumes when rendered fit 
to be the residence of a numerous race of men, and 
to supply them with nourishment. • But in the 
New World the state of mankind w^ ruder, 
and the aspect of nature extremely different. Im^ 
mense forests covered a great part of the uncul- 
tivated earth t and as the hand of industry had not 
taught the rivers to run in a proper channd, or 
drained off the stagnating water, many of the most 
fertile plains were overflowed} or converted into 
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marshes. When the English began to settle id 
America) they termed the countries of which thef 
took possession, The lVildeme89. Nothing but the 
eager expectation of finding mines of gold could 
have induced the Spaniards to penetrate through 
the woods and marshes of America, where, at 
every step, they observed the extreme difference 
between the uncultivated face of nature, and that 
which it acquires under the hand of industry. 

The labour and operation of man not only im« 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly to life. All the provinces 
of America when first discovered were found to be 
extremely unhealthly. Great numbers of the first 
settlers were cut off by the unknown and violent 
diseases with which they were infected. Such as 
survived the rage of malady, were not exempted 
from the noxious influence of the climate. They 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciated, with 
complexions that indicated the unwholesome tem- 
perature of the country where they had resided. 

The uncultivated stale of the New World af- 
fected also the qualities of its productions. The 
principle of life seems to have been less active and 
vigorous there than in the ancient continent. The 
different species of animals are much fewer in 
America than those of the other hemisphere. In 
the islands there were only four kinds of quadru* 
peds known ; the largest of which did not exceed 
the si^e of a rabbit. Of two hundred different 
llinds of animals spread over the face of the earth, 
only about one third existed in America at the time 
of its discovery. The same causes which checked 
the growth and the vigour of the more noble ani- 
mals, were friendly to the propagation and increase 
•f reptiles and insects; the active principle of life 
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rior Uxrrn* The air is often darkened with clouds 
of insects, and the ground covered with shocking 
and noxious reptiles* The country around Porto 
Bello swftrms with toads, in such multitudes as 
hide the surface of the earth. At Guyaquil) snakes 
and vipers are hardly less numerous. Carthagena 
is infested with numerous Bocks of bats which 
annoy both men and beast. In the islands, legions 
of ants have at different times consumed every 
vegetable production, and left the earth entirely 
bare, as if it had been burnt with fire. 
• The birds of the New World are not distin- 
guished by qualities so conspicuous as those which 
%ve have observed in its quadrupeds. Birds are 
more independent of man, and less affected by the 
changes which his Industry and labour make upon 
the face of the earth. They have a greater pro- 
pensity to migrate from one country to another, 
and can gratify this instinct of their nature vrithout 
difficulty or danger. Hence the number of birds 
common to both continents is much greater than 
that of quadrupeds ; and even such as are peculiar 
to America nearly resemble those with which 
mankind were acquainted in similar regions of the 
ancient hemisphere. The American birds of the 
torrid zone, like those of the climate of Asia and 
Africa, are deckt in plumage which dazzles the 
eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, sa- 
tisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has 
denied most of them that melody of sound and va- 
riety of notes which catch and delight the ear. The 
birds of the temperate climate there are less splen- 
did in their appearance, but they have voices of 
greater compass, and more melodious. In some 
districts of America the unwholesome temperature 
Vol, XXIV. H 
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of the air seems to be unfavourable even to th w 
part of the creation« America -however produces 
the Condor, which is entitled to pi*e>eminence over 
all the flaring tribe, in bulk, in strength, and in 
courage. 

The soil in America must of course be extreme- 
ly various, but the cold and moisture which pre- 
vail there have considerable influence over it. If 
we wish to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular district of the ancient 
world, wc ihust advance several degrees nearer to 
the line than in the other hemisphere, as it re« 
quires such an increase of heat to counterbalance 
the natural frigidity of the soil and climate. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, several bf the plants and 
fruits peculiar tO'the countries within the tropics 
are cultivated with success ; t^hereas in Florida 
and South Carolina, though considerably nearer 
the line, they cannot be brought to thrive with 
equal certainty. But if allowance be made for this 
diversity in the degree of heat, the soil of Ameri- 
ca is naturally as rich and fertile as that in any 
part of the earth. As the country was thinly in- 
habited, the earth was not exhausted by consump* 
tion. The vegetable productions to which the fer- 
tility of the soil gave birth, being suffered to cor- 
rupt on its surface, returned with increase into its 
bosom. As trees and plants derive a great part of 
their nourishment from air and water ; if they 
were not destroyed, they would render to the earth 
more, perhaps, than they take from it, and feed 
rather than impoverish it. The vast number, as 
well as enormous size of the trees in Americai 
indicate the extraordinary vigour of the soil in 
its native state. When the Europeans first be- 
gan to cultivate the New World, they Were 
astonished at the luxuriant power of vegetation in 
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its Tirgih mould f^^and in several places the inge- 
Auity. of the planter is still employed in diminisJiv- 
ing its supei^uous fertility, to bring it down to a 
•state fit for profitable culture. 

We are now to inquire how America was peo- 
pled. The theories and speculations of ingenious 
rinen with res|>ect to this .subject would fill many 
volumes. Some have imagined that the people of 
America were not the offspring of the same co|ii- 
:mon parent with the rest of mankind : others con- 
tend that they are descended from some remnant 
.of the antediluviaa iiihabit^nts of the earth who 
^survived the deluge, and accordingly suppose the 
«unciviLi^Q,d tribes to be the most ancient race of 
^eopje x^n the earth* There is hardly any nation 
^rom the iiorth- to the south pole to which some 
antiquary, in the extravagance of conjecture, has 
not ascribed the honour of peopling of America* 
^Without entering at large upon this elaborate dis- 
vquisition, we may observe . that from the conti- 
guity, it is possible that America nvay have recetv- 
ccd its first inhabitants from our continent, either by 
the north-west of Europe or the north-east of Asia* 
.There seems, however, good reason for supposing 
that the progenitors of all the American hations, 
.from Cape Horn to the southern confines of Labra* 
dor, migrated from the latter rather than from the 
former. The Esquimaux.are the only people in 
America who, in their aspect or character, bear 
>any resemblance to the northern Europeans. 
.They are manifestly ^ race of men distinct from 
all the other nations of the American continent, in 
iangus^e, disposidon, and in habits of life. Their 
original then may warrantably be traced up to the 
vorih of Eurc^e. But among the other inhabitants 
pf America there is such a striking similitude ia 
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the form of their bodies^ and the qualities of their 
minds, as to force us to pronounce them to be de<- 
•cended from one source. There may be a variety 
in the shades, but we can every where trace tlm 
aame original colour. Each tribe has something 
peculiar which distinguishes it, but in all of them 
we c{iscern certain features common to the whoi« 
race ; they have some resemblance to the nide 
tribes scattered over the north-east of Asia, bot 
scarcely any to the nations settled in the northern 
extremities of Kurope : we therefore refer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled in those parts ctf 
A^ienca where the Russians have discovered the 
proximity of the two ccHitinents, and spread gradu* 
ally over its various regions* This account of the 
progress of population in America coincides mth 
the tradition of the Mexicans concerning thetr 
own origin* According to them their ancestors 
came fn>m a remote country5 situated to the 
north* west of Mexico. They point out the varf> 
ous stations as they advanced from this into the 
inferior provinces ; and it is precisely the same 
route which they must have held, if they had 
-been emigrants from Asia* The Mexicans, in 
describing the appearance of their progenitors^ 
their manners, and habits of life at that period} 
exactly delineate those rude Tartars from whom 
probably they sprung. 

The condition and character of the American 
nations, at the time when they became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considera- 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original; 
The latter is merely an object of curiosity, the for^ 
mer is one of the most important as well as instruc- 
tive researches that can occupy the philosopher oir 
Historian. To complete the history of the humaft 
mind; we must contemplate man in all those vari* 
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oas situatioDs in which he has been placed. We 
must follow him in his progress through the diffe- 
rent stages of society, and observe how the facul- 
ties of the understanding unfold ; we must attend 
to the efforts of his active powers, watch the va- 
rious emotions of desire and affection^ as they rise 
in the breast, and mark whither they tend and 
with what they are exerted. 
• In America, man appears under. the rudest form 
in which we can conceive him to subsist. There 
were only two nations in this vast continent that 
had made any considerable progress in acquiring 
the ideas and adopting, the institutions which be* 
long to. polished societies. Their government and 
manners will fall naturally under our review in re- 
lating the discovery and conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. For the present our attention must be turn- 
ed to the small independent tribes which occupied 
every other part of America, to whom may be ap- 
plied the denomination of Savage. To conduct 
^is inquiry with greater accuracy, it should be< 
rendered as simple as possible ; for this purpose it 
ffWX be proper to consider, 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans.—: 
The human body is less affected by climate than 
that of any. other animal. ; Man is the only liting 
Qreature whose frame is at once so hardy, and so 
flexibte, that he can spread over the whole earth , 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive 
and multiply under every climate. Subject, how- 
ever, to the general law of nature, the human 
body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
dimate, andjwhen exposed to the extremes of cold 
and heat, its size or vigour diminishes. The com- 
plexion of the Americans is of a reddish brown, 
QCarly resembling the colour of copper; the hai;*. 

H 2 
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of their heaik is long, black, coArw, tnd withoat 
curl. They have no beard, aod every part of their 
body is smooth. Their persons are of a full size, 
extremely straight, 9nd well proportioned. In the' 
Hslands, the constitution of the natives was tx-i 
tremely feeble and languid. On the contifient the 
human frame acquired greater firmness ; still the 
Americans were more remarkable for aglfity than 
strength* They reseml^led beasts of pray rather 
than animals formed for labour. They were not 
only averse from toil, but incapable of it ; and 
when compelled to woiic, they sunk under tasks 
which the peo(de of the other continent wouM 
have performed with ease. The beardless conn* 
lenance and smooth skin of the American seem 
to indicate a defect of yigour. This pecuUaritf 
cannot be attributed to their mode of subsistence* ' 
For tho* the food of many Americans be extreme* 
ly insipid,as they are altogether unacquainted with 
the use of salt, rude tribes in other parts of tfie 
eaith have subsisted on aliments equally simple, 
without any apparent diminution in their vigour* 
As the external form of the Americans leakds us 
to suspect that there is some natural debility in 
their frame, the smallness of their appetite for food 
has been mentioned as a confirmation of this sns* 
picion. The quantity of food which men consume 
varies according to the temperature of the climate^ 
in which they live, the deg^e of activity which 
they exert, and the natural vigour of their consti- 
tutions. Under the enervating heat of the torrid 
zone, and where men pass their days in indolence, 
they require less nourishment than the active inha- 
bitants of temperate or cold countries. But neither 
the warmth of the climate, nor their extreme laai- 
ness, wiU account for the uncommon defect of 
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ftppetMe ftmoBg tiie AniiencaiiB* The Spatiiardi 
vere astonished at this; while on the other hand 
the' appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americans insatiably voracious, and they affirmed 
that one Spaniard devoured more in a day thati 
ten Americans. 

A proof of some feebleness In their frame still 
more striking is the insensibttlitj of the Americana 
to the charms of beauty, and the power' of love* 
The Americans are, in an amazing degree, stran^ 
gers to the force of the first instinct of nAture. In 
every part of the new world the natives treat theif 
women with coldness and indifference. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attachment 
which takes place in civilised society, nor of that 
ardent desire conspicuous among rude nations. 
This difference of character must not be imputed 
lo physical causes alone, to the exclusion of the 
influence which }x>litical and moral causes havtf 
lypon the constitution. Wherever the state of so* 
ciety is such as to create many wants and desires 
which cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, the body, accustomed to labour, be** 
comes robust and patient of ^tigue. The same 
reasoning will ap|ky to what has been observed 
eonceming their slender demand for food ; for 
where the people are obliged to exert any unusual 
effort of activity in order to procure subsistence! 
their appetite is not inferior to that of other men* 
The operation of political and moral causes is still 
more conspicuous in modifying the degree of at« 
tachment between the sexes. In a state of high 
eivifization this passion, inflamed by restraint, re- 
fined by delicacy, and cherished by fashioni occtu 
|Mes and engrosses the heart. It is no longer n 
Simple instinct of nature ; sentiment heightens the 
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ardour of desire, and the most tender emotions of 
which our frame is susceptible sooth and agitate 
the soul* This description, however, applies onlf 
to those who* by their situation, are exempted from 
the cares and labours of life. Amon^ persons 
doomed by their condition to incessant toil, the 
dominion of passion is less violent ; their solicitude 
to procure subsistence, and to provide for the first 
demand of nature, leaves little leisure for attending 
to its second calL But if the nature of the inter- 
course between the sexes varies so much in persons 
of different rank in polished society, the condition 
of man while he remains uncivilized must occasion 
a variation still more apparent* We may well sup- 
pose that amidst the hardships, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is 
always precarious and often scanty, where men are 
almost continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies or in guarding against their attacks, and 
where neither dress nor reserve are employed as 
arts of female alurement, that the attention of the 
Americans to their women would be extremely 
feeble, without imputing this solely to any physi- 
cal defect or degradation in their frame. 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Ameri- 
cans, hardly any of them are deformed or muti- 
lated in any of their senses : and there is less va- 
riety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the ancient continent. America 
contains no negroes, which is probably pwing to 
the less degree of heat that is felt .there to what 
the inhabitants of the lorrjd zone in Asia and Afri- 
ca are exposed to. Still, however, there are excep- 
tions to the general rule, and a^considerable variety 
has been observed in three*districts« In the isthmus 
of DarieUi we are told that there.are people of alow 
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iUture, feeble frame, and of a colour that is a dead 
xniik white : their skin is covered with a fine hairy 
dovvA of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads^ 
their eye-brows, and eye lasheS) are of the same 
hue* Their eyes are of a singular iorniy and so 
weak that they can hardly bear the light of the 
sun : but they see clearly by moon-liglit, and aro 
most active and gay in the night* 

The second district that is occupied by inhai 
bitants diifering in appearance from the othtr peo* 
pie of America is situated in a high northern latb> 
tude, extending from the coast of Labrador towards 
the pole as far aa the country is halutable. Thtt 
people scattered over those dreary regions art 
known to the Europeans by the name of Esquiv 
laaux* They are of a middle stse and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feet as re* 
markably small* Their complexion inclines to the 
European white rather than to the copper colour 
of Americai and they have beards which are aorne^ 
times bushy and long* From these and other 
marks of distinction we may conclude that the Et<- 
quimaux are a race difierent from the restof tho 
Americans* 

The inhabitants of tht third district are the fa- 
mous Patagoniana at the southern extremity of 
America* They 'are supposed to be one of the 
wandering tribes that occupy the region whicll 
extends from the river De la Plata to the straits of 
Magellan* It has, however, been ascertained, bf 
accurate observers, that the natives of Patagonia, 
ihoi^h stout and well made, are not of such an 
extraordinary size as to be distinguiahed from the 
rest of the human species* The existence of this 
gigantic race of men seems then^to be one of tliose 
points in natural historyi with respect to which a 
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caatious inquirer will hesitate, and suspend his 
tent) untii more complete evidence shall decide 
whether he ought.to admit a feet seemingly incotii 
sistent with what reason and experience have dis- 
covered) concerning the structure and condition of 
man, in all the various situations in which he has 
been observed. 

In order to form a complete idea with respect to 
the constitution of the inhabitants of this and the 
other hemisphere, we should attend not only to the 
make and vigour of their bodies, but consider what 
degree of health they enjoy, and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. As most of them 
are unacquainted with the art of numbering, and 
aH of them forgetful of what is past as they arc 
improvident of what is to come, it is impossible to 
ascertain their age with any degree of precisi<m« 
They seem, however, to be every where exempt 
lix>m many of tiie distempers which afflict polished 
nations. None of the maladies which are the inn 
mediate offspring of luxury ever visited them ; aad 
they have no names in their languages by whifeh 
to distinguish this numerous train of adventitious 
evils. 

But whatever be the situation in which man is 
placed, he is bom to suffer ; and his diseases in the 
savage state, though fewer in number, are, like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life, more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engender and nourish distempers of one 
species, the rigours of savage life bring on those of 
another. In the savage state hardships and fetigue 
violently assault the constitution : in polished so- 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of them operates with most 
fatal effect; or tends most to abridge humaa llfisf 
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'ICber kifioence af the former is certainljr' roost ex- 
tensive. The pernicious consequences of luxury 
reach only to a few members in any community ; 
the distresses of savage life are felt by all. Upon 
the best evidence that can be obtained, it appears 
that the gfsoeral period of human life is shorter 
ftmong savages than in well regulated and indus*^ 
trious societies. 

-i II. After considering what appears to be pecu- 
liar in the bodily constitution of the Americans, we 
turn our attention towards the powers and qualities 
of their minds. As the individual advances from 
the ignorance and imbecility of the infant state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding, something 
similar to this may be observed in the progress of 
the species. With respect to it there is a period of 
i|irfancy« during which several of the powera of the 
mind are not unfolded, and all are feeble and defec- 
tive in their opei^ation. While the condition of 
man is simple and rude, his reason is but little ex^- 
ercised, and his desires move within a narrow 
sphere. Hence the intellectuar powers are ex«> 
tremely limited, his emotions and efforts are few 
and languid. What among polished nations is 
called^speculative reasoning or research, is altoge«> 
ther unknown in the rude state of society, and 
never becomes the occupation or amusement of 
the human faculties, until man becomes so far im* 
proved as to have secui^d the means of subsist- 
ence, as well as the possession of leizure and ti*an- 
quillity. The thoughts and attention of a savage 
are confined within the small circle of objects 
immediately conducive to his preservation or^en* 
jc^ment» Every thing beyoad that is perfectly 
indiflFerent to him* While they highly prize 
siich tbmgs as serve for present use or ministef to 
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presoife eDJejniieBi). tHej set no vi^ue t^xm (hostf 
wkikh are not the object oCaome immediate warn. 
WbcR in the evenUig aC»ribhe« leds hiitiae]|(Hfr« 
posed to gQ tf> rest* no cao^idtraAm wUl tempi* 
hkn IQ sell his baosiBocks hut la the meomingf 
whea he is sa^wq; oat Ur the bftiaiiipB or pas-* 
tiine of the daf , he will part with k for tfaa 
slightest toy that catches his faaey* Amon^ 
civilized nations 'arithmetic) or the art of num- 
henng) is deemed an essential science^ bofi 
among savageS) who have no property to estimate^ 
no hoarded treasures to coonti no variety of oh« 
jects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith* 
metic is a superfluons and useless art. Accordtng« 
ly among some tribes in America it seems to he 
quite unknown. There are many that cannot reck- 
on further than three ; sevetal can proceed as far as 
ten or twenty, but when they would convey an idea, 
of an/ number beyond these, they point to the 
hairs of their head, intimating that it is equal to 
them, or with wonder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned. In other respects the exerw 
cise of the understanding among rude nations is 
still more limited. The ^ist ideas of every human 
being must be sucii as he receives by his senses. 
But in the mind of man, while in the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any ideas but what enter 
by this avenue. The objects around him are pre- 
rented to bis eye ; and such as may be subservient 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 
tract his notice j he views the rest without curio- 
sity and attention. The active efforts of the mind 
are iew, atid on most occasions languid. The de- 
sires of simple nature are few, and where a ^aivour- 
able climate yields almost spontaneously what suf- 
fices to gratify them, they excite no violent emo* 
tion. Hence tlie people of the several tribes in 



America waste their life in indolence : they will 
continue whole days stretched in their hammteks 
or seated on the earth, in perfect idleness, without 
changing their posture or raising their eyes from 
the ground, or uttering a single word. Such is 
their aversion from labour, that neither the hope 
of future good nor the apprehension of future evil 
can surmount it* The cravings of hunger may 
rouse them, but the exertions which these occa- 
sion are of short duration* They feel not the 
force of those poweiful springs which give vigour 
to the movements of the mind, and urge the pa- 
tient hand of industry to persevere in its efforts. 
Man cannot continue long in this state of feeble in- 
fancy. He was made for industry and action, and 
the powers of his nature, as well as the necessity 
of his condition, urge him to fulfil his destiny. Ac- 
cordingly, among roost of the American nations, 
especially those seated in the rigorous climates, 
some efforts are employed and some previous pre- 
cautions taken for securing sub3istence, but labour 
is deemed ignominious and degrading. It is only 
to work of a certain kind that man will deign to 
put his hand- The greater part is devolved en* 
tirely upon the women. One half of the com- 
munity remains inactive, while the other is borne 
down with the multitude and variety of its occupa- 
tions. Thus their industry is partial, and the fore- 
sight which regulates it is no less limited. A re- 
markable instance of this occurs in the chief ar- 
rangement with respect to their manner of living. 
They depend for their subsistence during one part 
of the year on fishing ; during another on hunting ; 
during a third on the produce of their agriculture. 
Though experience has taught them to foi^esee 
the return of those various seasons, and <o make 
Vol. XXIV. I 
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provision for the exigencies of each ; they either 
want sagacity to proportion this provision to their 
consumption, or are so incapable of any command 
over their appetites, that from their inconsiderate 
waste they. often feel the calamities of famine as 
severely as the rudest tribes. What they suffer 
one year does not augment their industry, or ren- 
der them more provident to prevent similar dis- 
tresses* This inconsiderable thoughtlessness a* 
bout futurity, the effect of ignorance, and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man 
in every stage of savage life, and he is often least 
solicitous about supplying his wants, when the 
means of supplying them are most precarious, 
and procured with the greatest difficulty^ 

III. After viewing the bodily c&ntiitittition of 
the Americans, and contemplating the powers of 
their minds, we are led to consider them as unit- 
ed together in society* The domestic state is the 
first and roost simple form of human association« 
The union of the sexes among different animals is 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion to 
the ease or difficulty of rearing their offspring. 
Among those tribes where the season of infancy 
is short, and the young soon acquire vigour or 
agility, no permanent union is formed. Nature 
commits the care of training up the offspring to 
the mother alone, and her tenderness without 
any other assistance is equal to the task. But 
where the state of infancy is long and helpless, 
and the joint asuduity of both parents is requisite 
in tending their feeble progeny, there a more ia« 
timate connexion takes place, and continues till 
the new race is grown ap to full maturity. As 
the infancy of men is more feeble and helpless 
than that of any other animal, the union betWeea 
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husband and wife came early to be considered at 
a permanent contract. In America, even 4imong 
the rudest tribes, a regular union between hus- 
band and wife was universal, and in those districts 
where subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty of 
maintaining a family was great, the man confined 
himself to one wife. In warmer and moi'e fer- 
tile provinces^ the inhabitants increased the num* 
ber of their wives* In some countries the mar- 
riage union subsisted during life ; in others it 
was dissolved on very slight pretexts. 

But in whatever light the Americans considerr 
ed the obligation of this contract, the condition of 
the women was equally humiliating and misera* 
ble. To despise, and to degrade, the female sex, 
is the characteristic of the savage state in every 
part of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in 
, strength and courage, the chief marks of pre-emi- 
, nence among a rude people, treats woman as an 
inferior, with disdain. In America the condition 
of the women is so peculiarly grievous, and their 
depression so complete, that servitude is a name 
too mild to describe their wretched state. A wife, 
among most tribes, is no better than a beast of 
burthen, destined to every office of labour and fa- 
tigue ; while the men loiter out the day in sloth, 
or spend it in amusement, the women are con- 
demned to incessant toil. Tasks are imposed on 
them without pity, and services are received with- 
out complacency o^r gratitude. Every circum- 
stance reminds women of this mortifying inferio- 
rity. They must approach their lords with reve- 
rence, regard them as more exalted beings, and 
are not permitted to eat in their presence* \fi 
some districts of America this dominion is so 
grievous and so sensibly felt, that women, in a 
wild emotion of maternal tenderness, have dc- 
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itroyed their female children in their infancy, in 
order to deliver tliem from that intolerable bon- 
dage to which they knew they were doomed. It 
is owingf perhaps, in some measure, to this state 
of depression, that women in rude nations are far 
from prolific. The vigom* of their constitution is 
exhausted by excessive fatigue, and the wants and 
distresses of savage life ai^ so numerous, as to in- 
duce them to take precautions in order to prevent 
too rapid an increase of their progeny. Among 
some of the least polished tribes, whose industry 
and foi*esight do not extend so far as to make any 
regular provision for their own subsistence, it is a 
maxim not to burthen tliemselves with rearing 
more than two children ; and no such numerous 
families as are frequent in civilized societies are to 
be found among men in* a savage state. When 
twins are born, one of them is commonly aban* 
cjoned, and when a mother dies while she is nurs- 
ing a child, all hope of preserving its life fails, and 
it is. buried together with her in the same grave* 
Thus their experience of the difficulty of training 
up an infant to maturity, amidst the hardship of 
savage life, often stiBes the voice of nature among 
the Americans, and suppresses the strong emo- 
tions of paternal tenderness. 

But though necessity compels the inhabitants of 
America thus to set bounds to the increase of their 
families, they are not deficient in affection and at* 
tachment to their offspring. As long as their pro- 
geny continue feeble and helpless, no people ex« 
ceed them in tenderness and care. But in the 
savage state, the affection of parents ceases almost 
us soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little 
instruction fits them for that mode of life, to which 
they are destined. The parents, when they have 
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conducted them through the helpless years of in- 
fancjr, leave them afterwards at entire liberty. Even 
in their tender age, they seldom advise or admo- 
nish, and never chide or chastise them. They suf- 
fer them to be absolute masters of their own ac- 
tions* In an American but, a father, mother, and 
their posterity live together, like persons assem- 
bled by mere accident, without seeming to feel 
the obligation of the duties mutually arising from 
this connexion. Parents are not objects of greater 
regard than other persons. Tl^y treat them al- 
ways with neglect, arid often with such harshness 
and insolence, as to fill those who have been wit- 
nesses of their conduct with horror. Thus the 
ideas which seem to be natural to man in his sa- 
vage state, as they result from his circumstances 
and condition in that period of his progress, affect 
the two capital relations in domestic life. They 
render the union between husband and wife une- 
qual. They shorten the duration and weaken the 
force of the connexion between parents and chil- 
dren* I 

IV. From the domestic stateof the Americana, 
we turn to thctir political institutions. AH the peo- 
ple of America, now under review, may be com- 
prehended under the general denomination of sa- 
vage, but the advances which they had made in 
the art of procuring to themselves subsistence 
were very unequal. On the extensive plains of 
South America, man appears in the rudest state 
in which he has ever been observed, or perhaps 
can exist. Several tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of nature for subsistence. They discover 
no solicitude, they employ little foresight, they 
scarcely exert any industry to secure what is ne- 
cessary for their support. They neither sow nor 
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plant ; even the culture of the wwaxoc^ of which 
the cassada bread is made, is an art too intricate for 
their ingenuity or too fatiguing to their indolence* 
What the earth produces spontaneously, supplies 
them with food during part of the year; and at 
other times they subsist by fishing, or by hunting. 
But the life of a hunter gradually leads man to 
a state more advanced. The chase affords but an 
uncertain maintenance. If a savage trust to his 
bow alone for food, he and his family will be of- 
ten reduced to extreme distress. Their experience 
of this surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
to savage nations, and compels theqj to hkve re* 
course to culture as subsidiary to hunting. There 
is scarcely through the whole of America, a single 
nation of hunters which does not practise some 
species of cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Americans is, however, 
neither extensive nor laborious : all they aim at it 
to supply the defects of fish and game. On the 
southern continent the natives confined their in- 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rich soil 
and warm climate were easily trained to matu- 
rity. The maize, the manioc, the plantain, the 
potatoe, and the pimento tree, are almost the only 
species of plants upon which the American tribes 
of hunters bestowed any care. Two circumstan- 
ces common to all the savage nations of Americas 
concurred with those already mentioned in render- 
ing their agricultui*e imperfect, and in circum« 
scribing their power in all their operations. They 
had no tame animals, and were unacquainted with 
the useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his 
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pref on the horse which ht has reared ; or tends 
his nomerous herds, which furnish him both with 
food and clothing: the Arab has rendered his 
camel docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander has formed the rein-deer 
to be subservient to his will ; and even the people 
of Kamtschatka have trsuned their dogs to labour. 
This command over the inferior creatures is one 
of the noblest prerogatives.of man, and among the 
greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. Without 
this, his dominion is incomplete : he is a monarch 
who has no subjects, a master without servantSy 
and must perform every operation by the strength 
of his own arm. Such was the condition of all 
the rude nations of America. Their reason was so 
little improved, or their union so incomplete, that 
they seem not to have been conscious of the supe- 
riority of their nature, and suffered all the animal 
creation to retain its liberty, without establishing 
their own authority over any one species. Most of 
the animals, indeed, which have been rendered do- 
mestic in our ctMitinent, do not exist in the New 
World ; but those peculiar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so formidable as to have exempted them 
from servitude. There are some animals of the 
same species in both continents. But the rein- 
deer which has been tamed to the yoke in one he* 
misphere, runs wild in the other. The bison of 
America is manifestly of the same species with 
the homed cattle of the other hemisphere, and 
might hare been rendered useful to the wants of 
the inhabitants. But a savage, in that uncultivated 
state in which the Americans were discovered, is 
the enemy of the other animals, not their su/ierior. 
He wastes and destroys, but knows not how to 
multiply or to govern them« ThiS| perhaps^ is the 
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most notable jdistinction between the inhabitants 
of the Ancient and New World, and a high pre- 
eminence of civilized men above such as continue 
rude. Suppose them, even when most improved, 
to be deprived of their, useful ministry, their em- 
pire over nature must, in some measure, cease, 
and be incapable of such arduous* undertakings as 
their assistance enables him to execute with ease« 
It IS a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
man over the animal creation, or his acquiring the 
use of metals, has contributed most to extend his 
power* The aera of this important discovery is 
unknown, "and in our hemisphere very remote* 
Nature completes the formation of some metals : 
gold, silver, and'copper, are found in their perfect 
state in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of moun- 
tains, or in the channels of rivers. These were 
accordingly the metals first known, and first ap* 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which man is most indebted, is never disco- 
vered in its perfect form ; it must feel twice the 
force of fire, and go through two laborious pro- 
cesses before it become fit for use. All the sa- 
vage tribes scattered over America were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 
produces in abundance, if we except some tri- 
fling quantity of gold. Their devices to supply 
this want of the serviceable metals were extremely 
awkward. The most simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif- 
ficulty. To fell a tree with no other instruments 
than hatchets of stone was employment for a 
month. To form a canoe into shape and to hol- 
low it, consumed more time than is now expended 
in building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operations in agriculture were equally slow and 



defective ; and they were more indebted for the 
increase to the fertility of the soil than to their 
own industry. It is not wonderful then, that peo- 
ple without the assistance of tame animals should 
have made so little progress in cultivation,— ^that 
they must be considered as depending for subsist- 
ence on fishing and hunting, rather than on the 
fruits of their own labour. 

From this description of the mode of subsisting 
among the rude American tribes, the form and 
genius of their political institutions may be de- 
duced ; and we are enabled to trace various circum- 
stances of distinctign between them and moi*e ci- 
vilized nations. 

1. They were divided into small independent 
communities. While hunting is the chief source- 
of subsistence, a vast extent of territory is requisite 
for supporting a small number of people. In pro* 
portion as men multiply and unite, the wild ani- 
malSf on whieh they depend for food, diminish, or 
fly to a greater distance from the haunts of their 
enemy. The increase of a society in this ;itate ii 
limited by its own nature, and the members of it 
must either disperse or h\\ upon some better me*, 
thod of procuring food than by hunting. They 
cannot form into large communities, because it 
would be impossible to find subsisteftice. This was 
the state of the American tribes ; the numbers ill 
each were inconsiderable, though scattered over 
countries of large extent. In Ameriea the word 
tuuion is not of the same import as in other parts 
of the globe. It is applied to small societies not 
exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred personSf 
but occupying provinces greater than some king- 
domsof Europe. Thecountry of Guiana, though 
of larger ext^Qt than France^ and divided among a 
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greater number of nations, did not contain more 
tJian 35,000 inhabitants. In the provinces which 
border on the Oronoko one may travel several hun- 
dred miles, in different directions, without finding 
a single hut, or observing the footsteps of a human 
creature. In North America, where the, climate 
is more rigorous, and the soil less fertile, the de- 
solation is still greater, and joumies of several hun- 
dred leagues have been made through uninhabited 
plains and forests. As long as hunting continues 
to be the chief employment of man, and to which 
. he trusts for subsistence, he can hardly be said to 
have occupied the earth. 

2. Nations vblch d.epend upon hunting are, in 
•a great measure, strangers to the idea of property. 
As the animals on which the hunter feeds are not 
bred under his inspection, nor nourished by his 
care, he can claim no right to them while they are 
wild in the forest. They belong alike to all ; and 
thither, as to a general store, all repair for suste- 
nance. ^ The same principles by which they regu- 
late their chief occupations extend to that which 
is subordinate. Even agriculture has not intro- 
duced a complete idea of property. As the men 
hunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the toils of seed-time, they enjoy the 
harvest in common. Thus the distinctions arising 
trom mequality of property are unknown. The 
terms of rich and poor enter* not into their Ian- 
guagc, aiid being strangers to property, they are 
unacquamted with what is the great object of law 
give^ment^"^' w^th the arrangements of regular 

eQuanf^^°^i®.^'\ ^^^^ ^^ate retain a high sense of 
ffihLTf ''^^^P^^dence. All are freemen, all 
xeei tbemselyes to be such, and assert with firm- 



tieMthe rights which belong to that condition. 
Accustomed to be the absolute masters of their 
own conduct, they disdain to execute the orders 
of another ; and having never known control, they 
will not submit to correction. Many of the Ame* 
ricans when they found that they were treated as 
slaves by the Spaniards died of grief, many de- 
stroyed themselves in despair. 

4. Among people in this state, government can 
assume little authority, and the sense of civil sub* 
ordination must remain very imperfect. While 
the idea of property is unknown, er incompletely 
conceived, while the spontaneous ptx>ductions of 
the earth, as well as the fi*uits of industry, are con- 
sidered as public stock, there can hardly be any 
such subject of difference among the members of 
the same community as will require the hand of 
authority to interpose in order to. adjust it. Where 
the right of exclusive possession is not introduced, 
the great object of law and jurisdiction does not 
exist. When the members of a tribe are called 
into the field against a common enemy, they per- 
ceive that they are part of a political body. But 
during the intervals between such common eiforts, 
thejr sei^m scarcely to feel the ties of political un- 
ion.. The names of magistrate and nU^ect arc not 
in use. The right of revenge is left in private 
hands. If violence be committed, the power of 
punishment belongs not to the community, but to 
the family or friends of the person injured or slain. 
The object of government among savages is ra- 
ther foreign than domestic. They labour to pre- 
serve union among themselves that they may 
watch the motions of their enemies, and act against 
them with vigour and concert. Such was the 
form of political order established among the 
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greater part of the Amepican nations, and thisde* 
Bcription will apply, with little variation, to every 
people, both in its northern and southern division, 
who have advanced no farther in civilization than 
to add some slender degi^ee of agriculture to fish* 
ing and hunting. 

In the New World, as well as in other parts of 
the globe, cold or temperate countries appear to be 
Ifae favourite «eat of freedom and independence. 
There the mind, like the body, is firm and vigor* 
ous* These men, conscious of their own dignity, 
stoop with i*eluctance to the yoke of servitude. 
In warmer climat'CS men acquiesce, almost without 
a struggle, in the dominion of a superior. Ac- 
cordingly, proceeding from north to south along 
the continent of America, we shall find the power 
of those vested with authority gradually increasing) 
and the spirit of the people more tame and passive* 
In Florida the authority of the sachems, caziques^ 
or chiefs, was not only permanent but hereditary. 
They were distinguished by peculiar ornaments^ 
and enjoyed the prerogatives of sovereign power* 
Among the Natchez, a tribe now extinct, former^ 
}y situated on the banks of the Missisippi, the 
body of the people was considered as formed only 
for subjection. The great chief was reputed to be 
a being of a superior nature, the brother of the 
sun, and the sole objectof their worship. His will 
was the law, to which all yielded implicit obedi* 
ence. Nor did their dominion end with life, but 
their principal officers, their favourite wives, toge- 
ther with many domestics, were sacrificed at-their 
tombs, that they might be attended in the nesct 
world by the same persons who served them in 
this : and such was the reverence in which they 
were. held, that those victims welcomed death with 
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exultation ; deeming it a recompense of their fi- 
delity, and a mark of distinction, to be selected to 
accompany their deceased masters. In Hispanio- 
la, Cuba, and the larger islands, the caziques or 
chiefs, possessed extensive power. Their subjects 
executed their orders without hesitation. They 
delivered their mandates as the oracles of heaven, 
and pretended to possess the power of regulating 
the seascHis, and of dispensing rain or sunshine, 
according as their subjects stood in need of them. 

V. After examining the political institutions of 
the rude nations in America, we are next to con- 
sider their provision for public security and de- 
fence. The small tnbes dispersed over America 
are not only independent and unconnected, but 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with one another. 
Though most are strangers to the idea of separate 
property vested in any individual, the rudest of the 
American nations are well acquainted with the 
rights of each community to its own dominions* 
This right they hold to be perfect and exclusive, 
entitling the possessor to oppose the encroachment 
of jieighbouring tribes. As their territories are 
extensive, and the boundaries of them not exactly 
ascertained* innumerable subjects of dispute arise, 
which seldom terminate without bloodshed. Even 
in this simple and primitive state of society, in- 
terest is a source of discord, and often prompts 
savage tribes to take arms, in oixier to repel or 
punish such as encroach on the forests or plains 
to which they trust for subsistence. But inter- 
est is not so much the motive with savage nations 
to commence hostilities as the principle of re- 
venge, which acquires a degree of force unknown 
among those whose passiofis are dissipated by the 
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variety of their occupations and purcuita. The de* 
sire of vengeance,- v^hich takes possession of the 
heart of savages, resembles the extinctive rage of 
an animal rather than the passion of a man. It turns 
with indiscriminating fury even against inanimate 
objects. If struck with an arrow in battle^ they 
win tear it from the wound, break and bite it with 
their teeth, and dash it on the ground. When un- 
der the dominion of this passion, man becomes 
the most cmel of animals. He neither pities, nor 
forgives, nor spares. 

The force of tliis passion is so well understood 
by the Americans themselves, that they always ap* 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arm^. 
" The bones of our countrymen," say they, "lie 
uncovered. Their spirits cry against us : they 
^ must be appeased. Let us go and devour the 
people by whom they were slain. Sit no longer 
inactive on your mats ; lift the« hatchet ; console 
the spirits of the dead, and t«ll them that they shall 
be avenged." Animated with such exhortations, 
the youths rsdse the song of war, and burn with 
impatience to embrue their iiands in the blood of 
their enemies. A leader is chosen, but no man is 
constrained to follow him. Each individual is still 
master of his own conduct, and his engagement in 
the service is perfectly voluntary. 

The maxims by which they regulate their mili- 
tary operations, though extremely different from 
those which take place among more civilized peo- 
ple, are well suited to their political state, and the 
nature of the country in which they act. Their 
armies are not incumbei^d with baggage or mili- 
tary stores* Each warrior, besides his arms, cames 
his mat, and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
with these he is completely equipped for any ser- 
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▼ice. While at a distance from the enemy's fron- 
tier, they support themselves by hunting or fish- 
ing. As they approach nearer to the territories of 
the nation which they intend to attack, they col- 
lect their troops and advance with greater caution. 
Even in their most active wars they proceed whol- 
ly by stratagem. They place no glory in attacking 
their enemies \nth open force. To surprise and 
destroy is ^he greatest merit of a commander, and 
the highest pride of his followers. They regai^d it 
M the extreme of folly to meet an enemy who is 
«0 his guard, upon equal terms, or to give him bat- 
tle in an open field. The most distinguished suc- 
cess is a disgrace to a leader,^if it has been pur- 
chased with any considerable loss of his followers; 
and they never boast of a victory, if stained with 
the blood oftheir own countrymen. To fall in bat- 
tle, instead of being reckoned an honourable death, 
is a nftisfortune which subjects the memoiy of a 
warrior to tbeimputation of rashness and impru- 
dence* 

This system of warfare was universal in Ame- 
rica, and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its difi^rent regions and climates display 
more craft than boldness in carrying on hostilities- 
But where their communities are more populous^ 
so that they can act with considemble force, and 
can sustain the loss of several' of their members, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military ope- 
rations of the Americans more nearly resemble 
those of other nations. Though vigilance and at- 
tention are qualities chiefly requisite where the 
object of wsTr is to deceive or surprise, yet, when 
the Americans are led into the field in parties, they 
can seldom be brought to observe the precautions 
most essential to their own security. Such is the 
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difficulty of accustoming savages to subardinatlony 
or to act in concert; such is their impatience un» 
der restraint, that it is rarely they can be brought 
to conform themselves to the counsels and direc- 
tions of their leaders. They never stalion senti- 
nels around the place where they rest at night ; 
and, after marching some hundred of miles to sur- 
prise an enemy, are often surprised themselves, 
and cut off, while sunk in a profound sleep, as if 
they were not within the reach of danger. 

If they catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity ; and tearing 
off the scalps of all those who fall victims to their 
rage, they carry home those strange trophies in 
triumph. But'they are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners, whom, in their return, they guard from 
insult, and treat with humanity* As soon, however, 
as they approach their own frontier, some of their 
number are dispatched to inform their country- 
men of the success of the expedition. Then the 
prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness of their 
condition. The women of the village, together 
with the youth who have not attained the age of 
bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves 
into two lines, through which the prisoners must 
pass, beat and bruise them with sticks or stones in 
a cruel manner. After this first gratification of 
their rage, follow lamentations for the loss of such 
of their countrymen as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and actions which seem 
to express the utmost anguish and grief. But in a 
moment, on a signal being given, their tears cease, 
and they begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultations of a barbarous triumph. The 
fate of the prisoners remains still undecided. The 
old men deliberate concerning it* Some are des« 
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lined to be tortured to death, in order to satiate 
the revenge of the conquerors ; some to replace 
the members which the community has lost in that 
and forrher wars. They who are reserved for this 
milder fate, are led to the huts of those whose 
IHends have been KiHed. The women meet them 
at the door, and, if they receive them, their suffer- 
ings are at an end. They are adopted into the fa- 
mily, and thenceforward are treated with all the 
tenderness due to a father, ^a brother, a husband, 
or a friend. But if the women refuse to accept of 
the prisoner who is offered to them, his doom is 
fixed. No power can then save him from death. ' 
Those thus devoted to death are tied to a stake, 
luid all who are present, men, women, and chil- 
dren, rush upon them like furies. Every species 
of torture is applied tiiat rancour or revenge can 
invent. Nothing sets bounds to their rage, but 
the fear of abridging the duration of their ven- 
geance by hastening the death of the sufferers ; 
and such is their cruel ingenuity in tormenting, 
that they, often prolong this scene of anguish for 
several days. In spite of all they suffer, the vic- 
tims continue to chant their death-song with a 
firm voice ; boast of their own exploits ; insult 
their tormentors, and warn them of the vengeance 
■which awaits them on account of what they are 
now doing. To display undaunted fortitude in 
luch dreadful situations is tbe noblest triumph of 
fli warrior. Animated with this thought, they en- 
dure, without a groan, what seems almost impos- 
sible for human nature to sustain. They appear 
not only insensible of pain, but to court it : " For- 
bear," said an aged chief of the Iroquois, when 
his insults had provoked one of his tormentors to 
vound him with a knife, « forbear these stabs of 
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your knife) and rather let me die by fire^ that tliose 
dogsy your allies, from beyond the sea, may learn 
by my example to suffer like men.*' 

This barbarous scene is often succeeded by one 
no less shocking} namely, that of eating their ene* 
mies. Human flesh was never used as common 
food in any country ; the rancour of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. The 
fiercest tribes devoured none but prisoners taken 
in war, or such as they regarded as enemies* The 
perpetual hostilities carried on among the Ame- 
rican tribes are productive of fatal effects: the 
loss of men is considerable among them, in pro* 
portion to the degi'ee of population. Sensible of 
this decay, there are tribes which endeavour to re* 
emit their national force, when exhausted, by 
adopting prisoners taken in war, and by this ex- 
pedient prevent their total extinction. The prac- 
tice, however, is not universally received. Re- 
'Sentment operates more powerfully among sava- 
ges than considerations of policy. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men 
in their rude state, and to excel in it their highest 
distinction and pride, their inferiority is always 
manifest when tJiey engs^ in competition with 
polished nations. Destitute of that foresight which 
discerns and provides for remote events, they are 
strangers to union and mutual confidence, and in- 
capable of subordination. Savage nations may 
astonish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but 
seldom prove formidable to him by their conduct ; 
and when the contest is of long continuance^ must 
yield to superior knowledge. 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with 
tlie use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
their own account, but are worthy of some notice, 
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they serve to display the genius and manners of 
man in this stage of his progress. The first dis- 
tress a savage must feel will arise from the man« 
ner in which his body is affected by the heat, or 
cold, or moisture, of the climate under which he 
lives ; and his firet care will be to provide some 
covering for his defence. In the warmer and more 
mild climates of America none of the rude tribes 
were clothed. To most of them nature had not 
even suggested any idea of impropriety in being 
altogether uncovered. Others were satisfied with 
some slight covering, such as decency required. 
But though naked, they were not unadorned.— 
They dressed their hair in different forms. They 
fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones, in 
their ears, their noses, and cheeks. They stained 
their skins with great variety of figures, and spent 
much time, and submitted to great pain in orna- 
menting their persons in this fantastic manner. 
Vanity, however, which finds endless occupation 
for ingenuity and invention in nations where dress 
has become a complex and intricate art, is circum- 
scribed within so narrow bounds, and is confined 
to so few articles among naked savages, that they 
are not satisfied with those simple decorations, and 
have a wonderful propensity to alter the natural 
form of their bodies, in order to render it, as they 
imagine, more perfect and beautiful. This prac* 
tice. was universal among the rudest of the Ame- 
rican tribes, and the operations for that purpose 
began as soon as the infant was bom. In all their 
attempts either to adorn or new-model their per- 
sons, it seems to have been less the object of the 
Americans to please, or to appear beautiful, than 
to give an air of dignity and terror to their aspect. 



Their regard to dress had more reference to war 
than to galfantry. 

The next object to dress that wHl engage the 
attention of the savage, is to prepare a habitation 
which may afford him a shelter by day and a re- 
peat by night* Sorhe of the American tribes had 
advanced so little beyond the primeval simplicity of 
nature, that they had no houses at all. During the 
day they take shelter from the scorching rays of 
the sun under thick trees; at night they form a 
shed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
season they retire into coves formed b(y the hand 
of nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 
Others sojourn in temporary huts which they erect 
with little labour, and abandon without concern. 
The inhabitants of those vast plains which are de- 
luged with periodical rains, raise houses upon 
piles fastened in the ground, or place them among 
the boughs of trees, and are thus safe amidst that 
wide extended inundation which surrounds them. 
Such were the first essays of the rudest Ameri- 
cans towards providing themselves with habita- 
tions. One circumstance merits attention, as it is 
singular, and illustrates the character of the people. 
Some of their houses are so large as to afford ac- 
commodation for a hundred persons. These are 
built for the reception of different families which 
dwell together under the same roof, and oflen 
round a common fire, without separate apart- 
ments, or any kind of partition between the spaces 
#hich they respectively occupy. As soon as men 
have acquired distinct ideas of property^ or when 
they are so- much attached to their females as to 
watch them with care and jealousy, families, of 
course, divide and settle in separate houses, where 
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they can secure and guard whs^teverthef wish to 
preserve. . 

After making some provision for his dress and 
habitation^ a savage will perceive the necessity of 
preparing proper arms with which to assault or 
repel an enemy* This, accordingly, has early ex- 
ercised the ingenuity and invention of all rude na- 
tions. The first offensive weapons were doubtless 
such as chance presented, and the first attempts to 
improve upon these were extremely awkwaixl and 
simple. Clubs and landes armed with flints and 
bones are weapons known to the rudest nations. 
But for the purpose of annoying their enemies 
while at a distance, the bow and arrow is the 
most easy invention. This weapon is familiar to 
the inhabitants, of every quarter of the globe. 
Some of the tribes in America were so destitute of 
art and ingenuity that they had not attained to 
the discovery of this simple invention, and seem to 
have been unacqainted with the use of any missive 
weapon. The sling was little known to the people 
of North America, but in several of the provinces 
of Chili, and those of Patagonia, they fastened 
atones about the size of a fist to each end of a 
leathern thong eight feet in length, and, swinging 
these round their heads, threw them with such dex« 
terity that they seldom missed the object at which 
they aimed. 

Among people whose food and habitations are 
perfectly simple, their domestic utensils are few 
and rude. Some of the southern tribes had dis- 
covered the art of forming vessels of earthen 
ware, and baking them in the sun so that they could 
endure the fire.. In North America, they hollowed 
a piece of hai*d wood into the form of a kettle, and 
filling it with water, brought it to boil by putting 
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Bcd*hot stooes in it*« These Yeaseh tlte3r used in 
preparing part of their provisions) and this! may be 
considered as a step towards refinement and luxu- 
ly : for in thenidest state> men were notacquunted 
with any method of dressing their victuals but by 
roasting them on the fire; and among several' 
tribes in America this is the only species ofcook* 
ery yet known* But the master*piece of art 
among, the savages of America is in the construe-^ 
tlon of their canoes. An Esquimaux shut up in his* 
boat of whale-bone) covered with the skin of seals» 
can brave that stormy ocean on which the barreii^ 
ness of his countiy compels* him to depend for th» 
chief part of his subsistence*. The peof^le of Ca* 
Bada venture upon Uieir rivers and lakes, in boalS' 
made of the bark of trees, and so light t^t vm» 
ttuen can cairy them wherever shallows or eata<-^ 
Bacts obstruct the navigation* In these frail ves» 
wis they undertake and accomplish- lot^- voyages* 
But in every attempt towards industry amon^ 
tlie Americans, one sticking quality in their cha- 
racter is conspicuous* They apply to work without 
ardour, carry it on with, little activity, and, like 
children, are easily diverted from it. Their opera* 
tions advance under the hand with such slowness^ 
that an eye-witness compares it to* the impercepti- 
ble progress of vegetation* They will sui«r one 
part of a roof to decay and perish, before they com- 
ptete the other. This slowness of the Americans 
may be severally imputed to the little value put 

* See Goldsmith's Geography, p. 43 1 , 1st edition. To 
this work we can with pleasure refer our youthful readen 
for accurate and entertaining descriptions of the manners* 
customs, and distresses of all nations in the known world, 
illustrated with a multitude of engravings and maps. 
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tupe of their toohi) and to their cold and phleg* 
made temper : it is almost impossible to rouse 
thecQ from that habitual indolence in which they 
am sunk i nothing but war and hunting can excite 
in them a single vigorous effort* 

VIL We next come to the consideration of their 
i^eUgious rites and tenete, which have been imper^ 
feotly understood) and in general represented with 
little fidelity* There are two fundamental doctrines 
upcm which the whole system ofitaturai religion is 
established. These respect the being of God and 
t^ immortality of the soul. In the early and most 
rude periods of -savage life, dispositions of this na- 
ture are entirely unknown* When the intellectual 
powers are just beginning to unfold, their feeble 
•xertions are directed towards a few objects of pri- 
mary necessity and use* Several tribes of America 
have no idea whatever of a supreme Being, and no 
rIteS'of religious worship ; they pass their days, 
like the animals around them, without knowledge 
or veneration of any superior power. It is, how- 
ever, only in the most uncultivated state of nature 
that men are totally insensible to impressions of 
an invisible power. The human mind, to which 
the principles ofreHgion are peculiarly adapted, 
soon opens to the reception of ideas which are des- 
tined to be the source of consolation amidst the 
calamities of life. Among some of the American 
tribes may be diseemed apprehensions of some 
invisible and powerful beings. These seem to be 
suggested rather by the dread of impending evils, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings received. 
While Nature holds on her course with uniform 
and undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the bene- 
fits resulting from it without inquiring concerning 
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its cause. But every deviation from this regular 
course rouses and astonishes them : they search 
for the reasons of it with eager curiosity. De- 
jected with calamities which oppress him, and 
exposed to dafigers which he cannot rbpel, the 
savage no longer relies upon himself; he feels 
his own impotence^ and sees no prospect of being 
extricated but by the interposition of some unseen 
arm. Hence, in all unenlightened nations, the 
first rites which bear any resemblance to acts of 
religion have for their ol>ject to avert evils which 
men suffer or dread. 

Among other tribes who have made great pro« 
gress in improvement, may be discerned some fee* 
ble pointing towards more just and adequate con* 
ceptions of the power which presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted 
for their being, whom they denominate the Great 
Spirit. But their ideas are faint and confused ; 
and the word sfiiritbsLS a meaning with them ve- 
ry different from that which we assign to it* They 
believe their gods to be of human form, though 
of a nature more excellent than man, whose pro- 
tection they implore when threatened with dan- 
ger or oppressed with calamity. The sun was the 
chief object of worship among the Natchez. In 
their temples, which were constructed with mag- 
nificence, and decorated with various ornaments^ 
they preserved a perpetual fire, as the purest em- 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were appointed 
to watch and feed the sacred flame. To this great 
luminary they paid their daily devotions, and in- 
stituted in his honour stated returaing festivals. 
This is, perhaps, the most refined species of sujjef- 
stition known in America, and one of the moi$t 
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iMAural) as well as most seducing. The sun is the 
apparent source of the joy, fertility, and life, dif- 
fused through natftre ; and while the human mind 
contemplates and admires his universal and ani- 
mating energy, its admiration is apt to stop short 
at what is visible, without reaching to the unseen 
cause ; and pays that adoration to the beneficial 
work of God which is due only to him who form- 
ed it* 

Among the people of Bogota the sun and 
moon were the chief objects of veneration* Their 
system of religion was more complete, though 
less pure, than that of the Natchez* They had 
temples, altars, priests, sacrifices, and that long 
train of ceremonies which superstition introduces 
wherever she has fully established her dominion 
over the minds of men. But the rites of their 
worship were cruel and bloody* 

With respect to thie doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the sentiments of the Americans 
were more united* It may be traced from one ex- 
tremity of America to the other ; in some regions 
m<H% faint and obscure, in others more perfectly 
developed, but no where unknown. The most un- 
civilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend 
death as the extinction of being. All entertain 
hopes of a future and more happy state, where 
they shall be for ever exempt from the calami- 
ties which embitter human life in its present con- 
dition. The highest place in this state they as- 
sign to the skilful hunter and successful warrior : 
and as they imagine that departed spirits begin 
their career anew in the world whither they are 
gone, that their friends may not enter upon it de- 
fenceless and unprovided, they bury, together 
with the bodies of the dead, their bow, their ar- 
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tbey deposit in their tombs also whatever is reck-» 
oned necessary £:>c their »mple mode of life* 

VIIL To form a complete idea of the unculti- 
Yated natious of America^, we must not pass un* 
observed some singular customs which^ though 
universal and chai»«:teristic, could not be reduced 
10 any of the foregoing articles : such as danc« 
ing) for which savages in every part of the globjet 
Inve an unbounded passion* This is not merely a 
pastime^ but a serious and important occupatioot 
which mingles in every occujrrence of public and 
private life. If any intercourse be necessary be- 
tween two American tiibes, the ambassadors of 
the one approach in a solemn dance and present 
the calumet, or emblem of peace ; the sachems 
of the other receive it with the same ceremony* 
If war is denounced against an etaemy^ it is by » 
dance) expressive of the i^esentment which they 
£eel} and of the vengeance which they meditate. 
If the wrath of the gods is to be appeased} oi: their 
beneficence to be celebrated ; if they rejoice at 
the birth of a child or mourn the death of a frictf^d, 
Ihey have dances appropriated to each of these 
situations^ and suited to the different sentiments 
with which they are then animated. If a person 
b. sick, a dance is prescribed as the most effec- 
tual means of restoring health ; and if he cannot 
endure the fatigue of such exercise) the physician 
or conjurer performs it in his name, as if the vir- 
tue of his activity could be transferred to his pa« 

tient« 

All their dances are imitations of some action % 
but the war dance is the most striking* It is a 
perfect representation of a complete American 
campaign : the departure of the warriors fn>m 
their village, their march into the enemy's coun* 
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Vpfj die caation with which they encamp, the ad- 
-dress with which they station some of the party 
in ambush, the manner of surprising the enemy, 
the noise and ferocity of the combat, the scalping^ 
of those who are slahi, the seizing of prtsonerd^ 
the triumphant I'eturn of the conquerors, aiddthe 
torture of the victims, are successfully exhibited. 

An immoderate love of play, especially at 
games of hazard, which seems natural to all peo- 
ple unaccustomed |o the occupations of regular 
mdostry, is likewise universal among the Ameri- 
cans. The same cause which so often pi*ompts 
^rsons in civilized life, who are at their ease, to 
tiave recourse to this pastime, renders it the de- 
lilght of tbe savage* llie 'former are iiid^eTKlent 
'Of 4a)iour, the latter dotiotfeel the necessity «f 
tt ; and «s both wre unemployed) tlfey Tun with 
'transport to whatever is interestifig enough to 
wAt and to «y|giMte tlieir minds. Hence t^ Ame- 
vicsna, who at other times are so indifferent, and 
mimatedwith so few de^res, as soon «» they en- 
gage tn-ptttiy, become rapacious, itY) patient, noisy, 
aiid idmost frantic with eagerness. Tlieir fui^, 
their domestic utenaiilft^ thdr clothes, their arms, 
are o^aked «t tbe jgamiiig table ; and when all is 
tost, bigti «s tliesr sense of mdepend^ce is, in a 
%Hd eltiolivm of despair and hope tlvey will often 
Itsk their penonal iibetty upon a single cast. 

From causes similar to those which render 
them fond of play, the Americans are extremely 
addicted to drunkenness^ It seems to have been 
one of the first exertions of human ingenuity to 
discover some composition of an intoxicating qua- 
lity, and there is hardly any nation so rude as not 
to have succeeded in this fatal research. The 
most barbarous of the American tribes have been 
^ wifoitoiiale as to attain )lm art* AoooiHiingly » 
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vrhatever be the occasion or pretexton which the 
Americans assenoble, the meeting always termi- 
nates in a debauch. Many of their festivals have 
no other object ; and they welcome the return of 

>them with transports of joy. Their eagerness for 
present enjoyment renders them blind to its fatal 
consequences ; and when their passions are inflam- 
ed by drink they are frequently guilty of the most 
enormous outrages, and the festivity rarely con- 
cludes without deeds of violence or bloodshed. 

It were endless to enumerate all the detached 
customs which have excited the wonder of tra- 

.vellers in America: one more, however, must 
be mentioned. Wlien parents and other relations 
become old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art can- 
not remove, the Americans cut short their days 
with a violent hand, in order to be relieved from' 
the burthen of supporting and attending them. 
The same hardships and difficulty of procuring 

-subsistence, which deter savages in some cases 

. from rearing their children, prompt them to de- 
stroy the aged and infirm. This is not regarded 
as a deed of cruelty, but as an act of mercy. An 
American broken with years and infirmities, con- 
scious that he can no longer depend on the aid of 
those around him, places himself contentedly in 
his grave ; and it is by the hands of his children 
or nearest relations that the thong is pulled, or 
the blow inflicted, which releases him for ever 
from the sorrows of life. 

IX. After contemplating . the rude American 
tribes in such various lights, it only remains to 
form a general estimate of their character, com par- 

' ed with that of more polished nations. A human be- 
ing, as he comes originally from the hands of his 
maker, is every where the same* The capacity for 



impronMntnt seisms to be the same, aiid his futtire 
talents and virtues depeml, in a great measare, 
lypon tlie state of society in whf(^ he is placed. To 
this state his mind naturally acconatnodates itself, 
and from it receives discipline and culture* In pro-^ 
portion to the wants which it accustoms a human^ 
being to feel, and the functions in which these en- 
gage him, his intellectual powei^ are caUed forth* 
According^ to the connexiotis which it establishes 
between him and the rest of his species, the afiec* 
tions of his heart are excited* it is only by attend* 
iog to thrs great principle^ that we can discover 
what is the character of man in every diflbrent 
pedod of his progress. In savage life, of course, 
the imellectua! powers of man must be extremely 
limited in their operations. They are coniined 
within the narrow sphere of what he deem& neces- 
sary for supplying his wants. But the knowledge 
to which he does attain he possesses completely $ 
it is the finiit of his own experience, and accom*- 
modated to his condiiion and exigencies* While 
employed in the active occupations of war and 
hunting, he often finds himself in difficult and 
perilous situations, from which the efforts of his 
own sagacity must extricate him. He must rely 
sc^ely upon his own penetration to discern the dan*- 
gers to which he is exposed, and upon his own 
Wisdom in presiding against them. Herxre in deti« 
beration and action he rests on himself albne% 

As the talents of individuals are exercised and 
imp)x>ved by such exertions, much political wis- 
dom is said to be displayed i» conducting thenfl^irs 
of their small communities. The council of ok! 
men in an American tribe deliberating upon Its ift-^ 
terests, has been compared to the senate iii mons 
polished republics. The proceedmgs of the for- 

L2 
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mer are often no less formal and sag^ious thaa 

those of the latter. Much address and eloquence 
are employed by the leaders, who aspire atacquir* 
ing such confidence with their countrymen as to 
have an ascendant in their assemblies. But among 
savage tribes, the field for displaying political ta- 
lents cannot be extensive. They have neither fore- 
sight nor temper to fotm complicated arrange- 
ments with respect to their future conduct* The 
strongest feeling in the mind of a savage is a 
sense of his own independence. He has sacrificed 
so small a portion of his natural liberty by becom- 
ing a member of society, that he remains in a 
great degree the sole master of his own actions* 
In many of his operations he stands as much de- 
tached from the rest of his species as if he had 
formed no union with them. He pursues his own 
career and indulges his own fancy, without inquir- 
ing or regarding whether they may derive benefit 
or receive hurt from it. Hence the ungovernable 
caprice of savages, their impatience under any 
species of restraint, the scorn with which they re- 
ceive advice, their high estimation of themselves, 
and their contempt of other men. Among them the 
pride of independence produces almost the same 
effects with interestedness in a more advanced 
state of society ; it refers every thing to a man 
himself, and renders the gratification of his own 
wishes the measure and end of his conduct. 

To tl)e same cause may be imputed the hard- 
ness of heart and insensibility remarkable in all 
savage nations. Their minds, roused only by strong 
amotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, 
or tender affections. Taciturnity and cunning are 
to be traced to the same cause. Impenetrably se- 
cret in forming their measures} the rude tribes of 
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America parsue them with a patient undeviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dissimula- 
tion which they cannot employ in order to insure 
success* The natives of Peru were engaged above 
thirty yeai's in concerting the plan of that insur- 
rection which took place under the vice-royalty of 
the marquis de Villa Garcia ; and though it was 
communicated to a great number of persons in 
every different rank, no indication of it ever trans- 
pired during that long period ; no man betrayed 
his trust, or gave rise, by look or word, to any sus- 
picion of what was intended. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
savage state, there are likewise virtues which it in- 
spires, and good qualities to the exercise of which 
it is friendly. The bonds of society sit so loose 
upon the members of the more rude American 
tribes, that they scarcely feel any restraint. Hence 
the spirit of independence and foi*titude which are 
the pride of a savage, and which he considers as 
ihe unalienable prerogative of man. In no situa- 
tion does the human mind rise more superior to 
the sense of danger or the dread of death, than in 
its most simple and uncultivated state. Another 
virtue remarkable among savages is attachment to 
the community of which they are members, and 
perfect satisfaction with their own condition. Qn 
this account they have no inclination to relinquish 
their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized life* 
The transition is too violent to be suddenly made. 
Even where endeavours have been used to wean 
a savage from his own customs, and to render the 
accommodations of polished society familiar to 
him, he droops and languishes under the restraint 
of laws and forms ; he seizes the first opportunity 
of breaking loose from them« and returns with 



tMosport to the forest or the vnld^ ^tte ht can 
enjoy a caneltifis and ancontrolied Si^edoiii* 

Sach are the manners aind character of the hd- 
eifviliced tribes scattered over the Yast continent bf 
America. In surveying these rade natitxis, a natu* 
lel distinction is observable betveeen the inhabitants 
eif the tempers^ and torrid sones. The^ may be 
divided into two great classes* The one compre^ 
kends alt the NorUi Americans fnom the river St. 
Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chilis and a few small tribes towards 
the extremity of the southern continent. To the 
Other bekmg all the inhabitants of the islands, and 
tiiose settled in the various provinces which extend 
from the Isthmust>f Darien almost to the southern 
eonfines of Brasil, along the east side of the An- 
des. In the former, which comprehends the re- 
gions of the temperate zone, the human species 
appear manifestly to be more perfect. The natives 
are more robust, more active, more intelligent, 
and more courageous. They have defended their 
liberty with persevering fortitude against the Eu- 
ropeans, who subdued the other rude nations of 
America with the greatest ease. The natives of 
the temperate zone are the only people in the 
New World who are indebted for their freedom 
to their valour. The North Americans, though 
long encompassed by three formidable European 
powers, still retain part of their original posses- 
Bions, and continue to exist as independent natk>ns. 
The people of Chili, though early invaded, still 
maintain a gallant contest with the Spaniards, and 
have set bounds to their encroachments ; whereas, 
in the warmer regions, men are more feeble in 
their frame, less vigorous in the efforts of their 
mtnd^ more enslaved by pleasure," and more soi^ 
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in indolence* Accordingly in the torrid zone the 
Europeans have most completely established their 
dominion in America* 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be- 
tween the inhabitants of those different regions, it 
is not universal. There are some tribes in the tor* 
rid zone hardly inferior to the natives of more 
temperate climates. Thus this law of climatei 
more universal, perhaps, in its operation than any 
that affects the human species, cannot be applied, 
in judging of their conduct> without many ex* 
eeptions. 
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CHAP. IV. 

H»n%ry oftht Cfmque^ (f Xt^ Sfialn. Hernando 
Corte9 has the Command (^ the Exftediticm. Ve* 
k»quez*9 Jealousy. Battle wUh^ and Victory over^ 
Vie Indians. C&rtes lands at St. Juan de Uiuu* 
Rectivn Officers from Montezwna. Fres-enn 
ifrougkt Jrem the Prince, Marches to Mexko* 
jy^^tioniif the Mescictms. Grandeur of the Cit^ 
Cortes makes Montezuma Prisoner. Cruel Detfih 
of his Son. jicknowledges himself Vassal of the 
J^ng of' Castile. Attempts to convert him to 
Christianity. Orders Cortes to depart, JSTarvaez 
sent to seize Cortes. Fights, Is conquered 0nd 
taken Prisoner, The Mexicans attack Cortes. 
Montezuma's Disgrace and Death, Spaniards rf- 
treatfrom Mexico with great Loss. Mw Re* 
sources arrive, March agabi to Mexico. Quet^ 
lavaca dies t^the Small-pox. Cortes lays siege to 
and takes Mexico. Takes the IRng. Tortures 
him to find his Wealth. Cortes appointed GoveT' 
nor'General ofMw Spain. Lays the Foundation 
of a magnificent City. His savage Cruelty to the 
conquered Mexicans. Returns to Spain. En* 
nobled. Goes back to America. Discovers CaH^ 
forrda. Returns to Spain, Is neglected. Dies. 

WHEN Gnjalva returned to Cuba^ he found 
the armament destined to attempt the con- 
quest of that rich country which he had discovered 
almost complete. Not only ambition but av^^rice 
had urged Velasquez to hasten lUs prepai^tions \ 
and having such a prospect of gratifying both^ he 
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bad adirnpced considerable sums out of his private 
fortune towards defraying the expense of the ex^ 
pedition* ' He exerted his influence as governor 
in engaging the nM>st distinguished persons in the 
cdony to undertake the service* A number of 
soldiers were found eager to embark in any daring, 
enterprise) but it was not so easy to find a person 
qualified to take the command in an expedition .of 
such great importance* At lengthy ^fler much dcr^ 
liberation, Hernando Corte& was pitched on for 
th^ purpose* He had not hitherto acted in high 
command, but had displayed such qualities in se- 
veral scenes of difficulty and danger as raised uni- 
versal expectation, and turned the eyes of hiscouo* 
try men towards him, as one capable of performing 
great things* Neither the rank nor fortune of 
Cortes was such as to create sentiments of jea« 
lousy in the breast of Velasquez. He received his 
commission with gratitude, and immediately erect- 
ed his standard before his own house. He soon 
after set sail from St. Jago de Cuba, and proceed- 
(.d to Trinidad, a small settlement on the same side 
of the island, where he was joined by a multitude 
of adventurers, and received a supply of provisiona 
and military stores. From Trinidad he sailed for 
the Havanna* in order that he might i*aise more 
soldiers, and complete the victualling of his fleet* 
While he was at this place Velasquez formed a 
plan of taking the command out of the hands of 
Cortes, of whom he became violently jealous* Cor- 
tesr forewarned of his danger, took precautions 
fbv his own safety. He appealed to his troops, 
whether the honour of their general, and their san- 
guine hopes of wealth and glory, ought to be sa- 
crificed to t^e illiberal insinuations and groundless 
jealousies of Velasquez. With one voice they ea- 
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tfeated that he would not abandon the important 
station to which he had so good a title, offering, at 
the same time, to shed in his behalf the last drop 
of their blood. Cortes was easily induced to com- 
ply with what he himself so ardently wished. He 
swore that he would never desert soldiers who had 
given him such a signal proof of their attachment, 
and promised instantly to conduct them to that 
rich country, which had been so long the object of 
their thoughts and wishes* This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause, ac- 
companied with imprecations against all who 
should presume to call in question the jurisdiction 
of their general, or to obstruct the execution of 
his designs* 

With a slender and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi- 
nions were more extensive than all the kingdoms 
subject to the Spanish crown* As religious enthu- 
siasm always mingled with the spirit of adventure 
in the New World, and united with avarice in 
prompting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription : " Let us follow the cross, for un- 
der this sign we shall conquer*" As Cortes had 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly towards the island 
of Cozumel ; there he had the good fortune to re«> 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had 
been eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and 
who proved hereafter extremely useful as an in- 
terpreter. From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to 
the river Tabasco ; but after repeated endeavours 
to conciliate the good-will of the inhabitants, he 
was constrained to have recourse to violence. The 
forces of the enemy were numerous; and though 
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they advanced with extraordinary courage, they 
Were routed with great slaughter in several succes- 
sive actions. The loss which they sustained, and the 
terror excited by the destructive effect of the fire- 
arms, and the dreadful appeaiTuice of the horses, 
humbled their fierce spirits, and induced them to 
sue for peace. They acknowledged the king of ^ 
Castile as their sovereign, and granted Cortes a' 
supply of provisions, with a present of cotton gar- 
ments, some gold, and twenty female slaves. 

Cortes continued his course to the westward, 
but could discover no proper place for landing 
until he arrived at St. Juan de Ulua, by the inha- , 
bitants of which he was addressed in a most re- 
spectful manner, but in a language altogether un- 
known to Aguilar. Cortes was in the utmost # 
perplexity and distress at an event of which he 
instantly foresaw the consequences : a fortunate 
accident, however, extricated him. One of the 
female slaves whom he had received from the 
cazique of Tabasco perfectly understood the Mex- 
ican language, and explained what had been said 
in the Yucatan tongue, with which Aguilar was ac- 
quainted. This woman, known afterwards by the 
name of Donna Marina, was bom in a Mexican 
province, and having been sold as a slave in the 
early part of her life, fell into the hands of the 
Tabascans, and had resided long enough among 
them to acquire their language, without losing the 
use of her own. From her Cortes teamed that 
the two persons whom he had received on board 
his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, 
officers intrusted with the ^vemment of that 
province by a great monarch whom they called 
Montezuma, and that they were sent to inquire 
what his intentions were in visiting their coast, and 
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to offer him what assistance he might need, ih or* 
der to continue his voyage. Cortes^ struck witii 
the appearance of those people as^ well as the te^ 
nor of the message, assured them that he ap* 
proached their country mtih the most friendly 
sentimentSiand came to propose matters of great 
importance to the wel&re of their prince and his 
kingdom, which he \Vould unfold mK>re fully in 
person to the governor and general* Next morn- 
ing he landed his troops, his horses, and artillery^ 
The natives, instead of opposing the entrance of 
these &tal guests into their country, assisted them 
in all their operations with an alacrity of which 
they had soon reason to repent* 
^ jy When the Mexican ministers entered the 
{^Y9 Spanish camp, Cortes received them with 
much formal ceremony, assuring them 
that his business with the monarch was of so high 
importance, that he could impart it to none but the 
soveraign himself* This they knew would be ex* 
tremely disagreeable to Montezuma : in hopes 
therefore of being able to dissuade the Spaniards 
from their purpose, they brought a great quantity 
of cotton cloth, plumes of various colours, and 
ornaments of gold and silver to a considerable 
value* The displaiy of these produced a very dif-* 
ferent effect from what the Mexicans intendeds 
Cortes insisted upon a personal interview with 
their sovereign, which they endeavoured by every 
means in their power to prevent* During this 
interview, some painters in the train of the Mexi- 
can chiefs had been diligently employed in de- 
lineating, upon white cotton cloths, figures of 
the sliips, horses, artillery, soldiers, and what- 
ever else attracted their eyes as singular. As 
soon as Cortes knew that these pictures were to be 
sent to Montezuma, he resolved to render the re* 
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presentation more animated and interesting, by 
exhibiting such a spectacle as might give both 
them and their monarch an awful impression of 
the prowess of his followers, and the irresistible 
force of their arms. The trumpets sounded, the 
troops formed in order of battle, the artillery, 
pointed towards the thick woods. which surround- 
ed the camp, were fired, and made dreadful havook 
among the trees. The Mexicans looked on with 
silent amazement ; but at the explosion of th^ 
cannon many of them fled, some fell to the ground, 
and all were so confounded at the sight of men 
whose powers© nearly resembled that of the gods, 
that Cortes found it difficult to compose and re- 
^inimate them. 

Messengers' were immediately dispatched to 
Montezuma with the pictures, and a full account 
of every thing that had passed since the arrival of 
the Spaniaitls, and with presents from Cortes. 
^Though the capital in which Montezuma resided 
was 180 miles from St. Juan de Ulua, the news 
was carried and an answer received in a few days. 
Another negociation was set on foot, which was 
commenced by introducing a hundred Indians 
loaded with presents, sent to him by Montezuma. 
The magnificence of those far exceeded any idea 
which the Spaniards had hitherto formed of his 
wealth. They were spread on mats, and exhibited 
to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his officers 
viewed with admiration the various manufactures 
of the country, cotton stuffs so fine and of a tex- 
ture so delicate as to resemble silk, pictures of 
animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed 
with feathers of different colours, disposed and 
mingled with such skill and elegance as to rival 
the works of the pencil, in truth and beauty of 
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imitation : but what chiefly attracted their admira- 
tion were two large plates of a circular form, one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, the other of 
silver, an emblem of the moon. These were ac- 
companied with bracelets, collars, rings, and other 
trinkets of gold ; and, that nothing might be want- 
ing that could give the Spaniards a complete idea 
of what the country afforded, with some boxes 
filled with pearjs, precious stones, and grains of 
gold wrought, or as they had b^en found in the 
mines or rivers. Cortes received all these with an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo- 
narch by whom they were bestowed ; but when 
he was informed that it was Montezuma's inten9> 
tion tliat foreign troops should not approach nearer 
to his capital^ he declared, in a resolute and pe* 
remptory tone, that he could not, without disho' 
nour, return to his own country until he was ad* 
mitted into the presence of the prince whom he 
was appointed to visit in the name of his sovereign. 

We cannot enter into a detail of all the minute 
circumstances which attended the negociation* 
By consummate address Cortes made himself ab- 
solute and independent of the governor of Cuba : 
he then alienated. from Montezuma several of the 
petty states, with their caziques ; others he fought, 
conquered, and attached to himself by force of 
arms. By degrees he marched up the country, 
and with the addition of the natives he found him- 
self at the head of a large army, consisting of se- 
veral thousand persons. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand 
persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came 
forth to meet them, adorned with plumes, and clad 
in mantles of fine cotton. Each of these, in his 
order, passed by Cortes, and saluted him in th^ 
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mwt respectfol manner. They announced the 
apptxiach of Montezuma himself) and soon after 
the harbingers came in sight. There appeared 
first two hundred persons in an uniform dress^ 
marching two and two, in deep silence, barefooted, 
with their eyes fixed to the ground. These ^ere 
followed by a company of higher rank in their 
most showy apparel, in the midst of whom was 
Montezuma, in a litter richly oniamented with 
gold, and fes^hers of various colours. Four of his 
principal fovourites carried him on their ^loulders, 
others suppoi'ted a canopy of curious workmanship 
over his head. Before him marched three officers 
with rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
up on high at certain intervals ; and at that signal 
all the people bowed their heads and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes dismounted, advan- 
cing towards him with officious haste, and in a re- 
spectful posture.. At the same time Montezuma 
alighted from his chair, and, leaning on the arms 
of two of his near relations, approached vith a slow 
and lately pace, his attendants covering the street 
with cotton clothe that he might not touch the 
ground. Cortes accosted him with profound re- 
verence, after the European fashion. He returned 
the salutation according to the mode of bis coun- 
try, by touching the earth with his hand and then 
kissing it. Nothing mateilai passed in this first 
interview. Montezuma conducted Cortes to the 
quarters'that he had preparedfor his reception, and 
took leave of him, saying, ^^ You ard now with 
3FOur brothers in your own house ; refresh your* 
selves after your fatigue, and be happy until I i*e- 
turUf " The first care of Cortes was to take pre- 
cautions for his security, by planting the artiUenr 
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80 as to command th€ di£fereDt avenues which led 
to the place allotted for their reception, by appoint* 
ing a large division of his troops to be always on 
guard, and by posting sentinels at proper stations, 
with injunctions to observe the- same vigilant dis- 
cipline as if they were within sight of an enemy's 
camp. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to visit his 
guests, and brought presents of such value as pro- 
ved the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to 
the opulence of his kingdom. A long conference 
ensued, in which Montezuma told him that it was 
an established tradition among the Mexicans, that 
their ancestor came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion ; that after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony re- 
turned to his own country, promising that at some 
future period his descendants should visit them,, 
assume the government, and reform their consti- 
tution and laws ; that from what he had heard 
and seen of Cortes and his followers, he was con- 
vinced that they were the very persons whose ap- 
pearance the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
taught them to expect ; and accordingly he had 
received them not as strangers, but as relations of 
the same blood and parentage, and desired that 
they might consider themselves as masters in his 
dominions, as both he and his subjects should be 
ready to comply with their will. Cortes made a re- 
ply in his usual style, and the next day he and 
some of his principal attendants were admitted 
again to an audience of the emperor. The three 
subsequent days were employed in viewing the 
city, the appearance of which, so far superior in 
the order of its buildings and the number of its 
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lababltanU to any place the Spaniards had be- 
held in America, and yet so little resembling the 
structure of an European city, filled them with 
surprise and admiration* 

But how much soever the novelty of various ob- 
jects might amuse or astonish the Spaniards, they 
felt the utmost solicitude with respect to their own 
situation. From a concurrence of circumstances, 
no less unexpected than favourable to their pro- 
gress, they had been allowed to penetrate into the 
heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital* They had been warned by Iheirnew 
allies of trusting to Montezuma ; and now they 
felt the danger to which they were exposed. After 
revolving the matter with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He determined to seize Montezuma in his palace, 
and to carry him prisoner to the Spanish quarters. 
He communicated his plan to his principal ofiicersi 
and found means alpnost instantly to put it into ex- 
ecution. Thus was a powerful prince seized by a 
few strangers in the midst of his capital at noon- 
day i and though his own soldiers and people 
broke out into ti*ansports of rage, yet upon seeing 
Montezuma cheerful and contented, they quietly 
dispersed* History contains nothing parallel to 
this event, either with respect to the temerity of 
the attempt, or the success of the execution. 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish quar- 
ters with great ceremonious respect ; he was at- 
tended by his own domestics, and served With his 
usual state. His principal officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on every function of go- 
vernment as if he had been at perfect liberty. The 
Spaniards, however, watched him with scmpQlous 
vigilance, endeavouring at the same time to sooth 
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and reconcile him to htsflituation by tvery exter* 
nal demonstration of regard and attachment, fiut 
from captive princes the hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qualpopoca his son, 
and five of the principal officers who served under 
him 9 were brought prisoners to the capital in con- 
sequence of the orders which Montezuma had 
issued. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who caused them to be tried by a Spanish court- 
martial ; and though they had acted no other part 
than what became loyal sulHects and brave men, 
in opposing the invaders of their country, they 
were condemned to be burnt alive. The ex- 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhap»py victims were instantly 
led forth. The pile on which they were laid 
was composed of the weapons collected in the 
royal magazine for public defence*--*But these 
were not the most shocking indignities which 
the Mexicans had to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
poca was led out to suffer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma followed by some offi- 
cers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters, and} 
approaching the monarch with a stern countenance, 
told him that he had been the cause of the out- 
rage committed, and that it w%s necessary he should 
make atonement for that g^ilt ; then turning ab*- 
ruptly, without wailing for a rei^, commanded the 
soldier to clap the fetters on his legs. The or- 
ders were instantly executed* The disconsolate 
monarch, considering this as a prelude to his own 
death, broke out into lamentation^s and complaint. 
His attendants, struck with horror, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with their tears ; and, bearing up the 
fetters in th'nr hands, endeavoured, with officious 
tenderness, to lighten their pressure. Nor did 
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their grief abate, until Cortes returned from the 
execution, and with a cheerful countenance order* 
ed the fetters to be taken off. 

The rigour with which Cortes punished the un- 
happy persons who first presumed to lay violent 
hands upon his followers, seems to have made all 
the impression that he desired. The spirit of 
Montezuma was not only overawed but subdued* 
SucKwasthe dread which both the monarch and 
his subjects had of the Spaniards, that no attempt 
was made to- deliver their sovereign from confine- 
ment. Thus, by the fortunate temeriiy of Cortes, 
the Spaniards at once secured to themselves more 
extensive authority in the Mexican empire than it 
was possible to have acquired in a long course of 
time by open force, and they exercised more ab* 
solute sway in the name of Montezuma than they 
could have done in their own* Of this power 
Cortes availed himself to the utmost: he appointed 
commissioners, who were accompanied by some 
Mexicans of distinction, to survey the empire, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for submitting 
to the Spaniards ; and in the end he persuaded 
Montezuma to yield to the lowest point of degra- 
dation, by acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
king of Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
to the payment of an annual tribute* The fallen 
monarch, at the desire of Cortes, accompanied this 
profession of fealty and homage with a magnificent 
present to his new sovereign ; and, after his exam- 
ple, his subjects brought in very liberal contribu- 
tions* The Spaniards now collected all their trea«» 
sure together ; and having melted the gold and 
silvery the value of which, without including the 
jewels, amounted to much more than one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, the soldiers were impa* 
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tient to have it divided ; and Cortes complied with 
Ibeir desire. A fifth part was set apart far the 
king, another fifth was allotted to Cortes, as com- 
mander in chie£ The sums advanced by Velas- 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, to« 
wards defraying the expense of fitting out the ar- 
mament, were then deducted. The remainder 
was divided among the army in proportion to their 
different ranks. After all the de&lcations, the share 
^a private man did bcA exceed twenty pounds s - 
a sum so much below their expectations, that se- 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others murauired so k>ud^ at this crutl disappoints 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the address 
ef Cortes to appease theih* 

Cortes had £raquentiy urged Montozuma to re- 
nouDoe his false g^ods and to embrace Chrisdantty ; 
which he rejected with indignation. The Mexi- 
o»is adhered tenacioasly to their mode of worships 
which was ever accompanied with such order and 
solemnity as to render it an object of the highest 
Veneimtio^. Coiftes, finding $A his attempts itiv 
eifeOiial to shake the constancy of Montezuma, 
was so much envaged at his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his soldiers to throw 
down the idols in the temple by force. But the 
priests taking arms in defence of their altars, and 
the people crowding with great ardour to support 
them, Cortes's prudence overruled his^eal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislodging the idols from one of the shrines, and 
placing in their stead an image of the Virgin Mary. 

From that time the Mexicans began to medi- 
tate how they might expel or destroy the Spa- 
niards, and thought themselves called upon to 
avenge their insulted deities. The priests and 
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tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fatal to the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other bj violence, he was willing to trj 
more gentle means. Having called Cortes into hiA 
presence, he observed, that now, as all the pur« 
poses of his embassy were fully aocomplished, the 
gods had declared their will, and the people signi* 
fied their desire, thai he and his followers should 
instantly depart out of the empire. With this hcj^ 
required them to comiply, or unavoidaUe destruc- 
tion would &11 suddenly cm their heads. Cortesi 
perceiving that avowed composition might ruin himi 
replied with seeming composure, that he had al- 
ready b^un to prepare for returning to his own 
country, but that time was necessary (or building' 
other ships. This appeared reasonable^ and the 
Mexicansaffbrded them assistance in cutting down 
timber foi* the purpose* Cortes flattered himself 
that during this interval he might cither find meana 
to avert the thi^atened danger, or i^ceive such re* 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 
. jy Nine months had ekpsed since he had 
1520; dispatched messengers to Spain ; and he 
daily expected their return with a confir- 
mation of his autliority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on the danger to which he was ex* 
posed, a fleet anived ; but it was what he least 
wished for : it was from Velasquez, who had given 
the command of it to Narvaez, with instructions to 
seize Cortes and his principal officers ; to send 
them prisoners to him, and then complete the 
discovery and conquest of (he country in his 
name. Cortes, aware of* the dangers which pre^ 
sented themselves on all sides, endeavoured to 
accommodate mattera with Narvaez ; who treated 
his overtures with contempt, holding it impossible 



that Cortes should be able to resist his power* 
Presumption always leads to mischievous conse- 
quences ; in the present instance it gave Cortes a 
complete victory overhis enemies. Narvaez was 
wounded, made prisoner, and thrown into fetters ; 
his army capitulated, and quietly submitted to 
thei r conquerors. 

This signal victory proved tnore acceptable, as 
it was gained almost without bloodshed ; only two 
soldiers were killed on the side of Cortes. He 
treated the vanquished not like enemies, but as 
countrymen and friends, and offered either to send 
them back to Cuba, or to take them into his ser- 
vice as partners in his fortune, on equal terms with 
his own soldiers. This latter proposition they al- 
most all closed with, and seemed to vie with each 
other in professions of fidelity and attachment to 
a general, whose recent success had given them 
such a striking proofof his abilities for command. 
Thus, by a series of events no less fortunate than 
uncommon, Cortes not only escaped from perdi- 
tion, which seemed inevitable, but when he least 
of all expected it, was placed at the head of a thou- 
sand Spaniai*ds, ready to follow wherever he 
should lead them. 

This seasonable addition to his army had but just 
time to enrol themselves under their new leaders 
before the Mexicans, wearied of their oppressors, 
attacked them in all quarters. Several times, in- 
deed, were they beaten with prodigious slaughter, 
but fresh men rushed forward to occupy the places 
of the slain, who meeting with the same fate were 
succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for 
vengeance. The utmost effort of Coites's abilities 
and experience, seconded by the disciplined valour 
of his troops, was scarcely sufficient to defend the 
fortifications that surrounded the post where the 
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Spaniards were stationed, into which the enem/ 
were more than once on the point of forcii^ their 
way* 

Cortca beheld with wonder the implacable fe^* 
rocity of a people who seemed at frrst to subm^ 
tamely to the yoke, and had continvied so long^ 
passive under it* The force of the Mexicans was 
greaitly augmented by fresh troops which poured 
in continually from the country, and their animo- 
sity was in no degree abated* They were led by 
their nobles, inflamed by the exhoitations of their 
priests, and fought in defence of their temples and 
&miliesy under the eye of their gods, and in pre- 
sence of their wives and children . After a day of 
incessant exertion, though vast numbers of the 
Mexicans were killed, and part of the city burnt, 
the Spaniards were obliged to retire, with the mor- 
tification of having accomplished nothing so deci- 
sive as to compensate the unusual calamity of hav- 
ing twelve soldiers killed and above sixty wound- 
ed. Another sally made with greater force, was 
not more effectual, and in it the general himself 
was wounded in the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error 
into which he had been betrayed by his own con- 
tempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he' 
could neither maintain his present station in the 
centre of an hostile city, nor retire from it without 
the most imminent danger. One resource still rd- 
inained, to try what effect the interposition of Mon-. 
tezuma might have to sooth or overawe his sub^ 
jects. When the Mexicans appraac bed next morn- 
ing to renew the assault, that unfortunate prince, 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the 
sad necessity of becoming the instrument of his 
own disgrace and of the slavery of his people, ad- 
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vanced to the battlements in his ro^al robesi and 
with all the pomp in which he used to appear on 
solemn occasions. At the sight of their soveretgAf 
whom they had been accustomed to revere as a 
god, the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, and many 
prostrated themselves on the ground. Montezuma 
addressed them with every argument that could 
mitigate their ragc'or persuade them to cease from 
hostilities. When he had ended his* discourse, a 
sullen murmur of disapprobation ran'through the 
ranks : to this succeeded reproaches and threats : 
and the tury of the multitude rising in a moment 
above every restraint of decency or respect, flights 
of arrows and volleys of stones poured in so vio- 
lently upon the ramparts, that before the Spanish 
soldiers, appointed to cover MontezUma with their 
bucklers, had time to lift them in his defence, two 
arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, and a blow 
of a stone on his temple struck him to the ground* 
On seeing him fall, the Mexican^ passed in a 
moment from one extreme to the other ; remorse 
succeeded to insult, and they fled with horror, as 
if the vengeance of heaven were pursuing the crime 
which they had committed* The Spaniards with- 
out molestation, carried Montezuma to his apart^ 
ment, and Cortes hastened thither to console him 
under his misfortune : but he indignantly refused, 
the comfort which was ministered ; he scorned to 
survive his last humiliation, and to protract an 
ignominious life. In a transport of rage he tore 
the bandage from his wounds, and refused with 
such obstinacy to take any nourishment, that he 
soon ended his days, rejecting with disdain all the 
solicitations of ihe Spaniards to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith. 
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Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes, having 
. lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans to an ac- 
commodation, saw no prospect of safety but in at* 
tempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. A 
sadden motion, however, of the Mexicans engag- 
ed hina in new conflicts* They took possession of a 
high tower in the great temple which overlooked 
the Spanish quarters, and placing there a garrison 
of their principal warriors, not a »Spaniard could 
stir withoutbeingexposed to their niissile weapons. 
From this post it was necessary to dislodge them 
at any risk, and Juan de Escobar, with a numerous 
detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to 
make the attack. He was thrice repulsed ; which 
when Cortes perceived, he rushed himself with his 
drawn sword into the thickest of the combatants. 
Encouraged by the presence of their general, the 
Bpaniai^s returned to the charge, and drove the 
Mexicans to the platform at the top of the tower. 
There a dreadful carnage began ; when two young 
Mexicans of high rank, observing Cortes as he 
animated his soldiers, resolved to sacrifice their 
own lives in order to cut off the author of all the 
calamities which desolated their country. They 
approached him in a suppliant posture, as if they 
had intended to lay down their arms, and, seizing 
him in a moment, hurried him towards the battle- 
ments, over which they threw themselves head- 
long, in hopes of dragging him along with them to 
be dashed in pieces by the same fall. But Cortes, 
by his strength and agility, broke loose from their 
grasp, anci the gallant youths perished in this ge- 
nerous though unsuccessful attempt to save their 
country. As soon as the Spaniards became mas* 
ters of the tower they set fire to it, and without 
further molestation continued the preps^ratsonsfot* 
their retreat. 
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"When the necessary preparations were fn^e^ 
they began to move, towards midnight^ in three dl- 
visions. Sandoval led the van ; Pedro Alvaradoand 
Velasquez de Leon had the conduct of the rear ; 
and Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
placed the prisoners, among whom were a son and 
two daughters of Montezuma, the artillery, the 
baggage, and a portable bridge of timber, intend* 
fed to be hJd over the breaches in the causeway. 
They reached the first breach in it without moles* 
ration, hoping that their retreat was undiscovered^ 
But the Mexicans had watched all their motions 
ivith attention, and had made proper dispositions 
for a most formidable attack* While the Spaniards 
were intent upon placing their bridge * in the 
breach, and occupied in conducting their horses 
and artillery along it, they were suddenly alarmed 
with the tremendous sound of warlike instrtt- 
ments, and a general shout from an innumerable 
multitude of enemies : the lake was covered with 
canoes, flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter ; the Mex- 
fcans rushed forward to the charge with fearless 
impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be 
tvengedof all their wrongs. The Spaniards, una- 
ble to sustain the weight of the torrent that pour- 
ed in upon them, began to give way. In a jnoment 
the confusion was univei*sal ; horse and foot, offi* 
<;ers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were 
mingled together; and while all fought, and manf 
fell, they could hardly distinguish from what hand 
the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers and 
a few horse, forced his way ovter the remaining 
breaches in the causeway, and r^iched the main 
land ; and having formed them as 3oon as they 

* The city of Mexico was built in the midst of a Jake* 
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arrivedy he returned with such as were capable of 
service to assist his friends in their retreat. He 
met with part of his soldiera who had broken 
thix>ugh the enemy, but found many more over- 
whelmed by the multitude of their ag^gres^ors^ or 
perishing in the lake : and heard the piteous la^ 
mentations of others whom the Mexicans, having 
taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be sa< 
crificed to the god of war. Before day, all who 
had escaped assembled at Tacuba ; but when the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of 
Cortes his shattered battalions, his soul was pierc* 
ed with such anguish, that while he was forming 
their ranks, and issuing some necessary orders, his 
soldiers observed tears trickling from his eyes, and 
remarked, with much satisfaction, that while, at- 
tentive to the duties of a general he wa^s not insen- 
sible to the feeling-s of a man. 

In this fatal retreat many officers of distinction 
perished ; all the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, were lost ; the greater part of the horses and 
above two thousand of their Tiascalan allies were 
killed, and only a very small portion of the trea<* 
sure which they had aniassed was saved. Some 
ijnterval of tranquillity was now absolutely neces- 
sary ; not only that the Spaniards might give at- 
tention to the cure of their wounds, but in order 
to recruit their strength, exhausted by such a long 
succession of fatigue and hardships. During this 
period Cortes was not idle ; he was considering of 
measures for retrieving his misfortunes* He drew 
a small supply of ammunition and two or three, 
field-pieces from his stores at Vera Cruz. He 
dispatched an officer with four ships of NaiTaez's 
fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica to epgage adven« 
turerS) and to purchase horses, gunpowderi and 
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other militaiy stores. As he knew it woixid be 
vaki to attempt the reduction of Mexico unte^s fee 
could secure the command of the lake, he gave 
orders to prepare materials for building twelve bri- 
ganttnes, so that they might be carried thither in 
pieces ready to be put together, and launched 
when he stood in need of theiiu 

While he was taking those necessary steps to- 
wards the execution of his measures, the spirit of 
discontent and mutiny broke out in his own army $ 
they were unwilling to hazard the dangers of an- 
other campaign. The utmost he was able to e^ 
feet was to prevail with them to defer their depar^ 
tare, for which they loudly called, for some timfe^ 
on a promise that he would, at a more proper junc- 
ture, dismiss such as should desire it. -At this 
juncture, two small ships arrived from Cuba 
with men and military stores; these had been 
sent by the govei-nor to Narvaez, whose success 
against Cortes appeared to Velasquez as certain. 
The ofllcer whom Cortes had appointed to -com* 
mand on the coast artfolly decoyed them into 
the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized the vessels, -and 
easily persuaded the soldiers to follow the stan- 
dard of a more able leader than him whom 
they had been destined to join. Soon after^ 
tiiree ships of more considerable force came into 
the. Imrbour* These belonged to an armament 
fitted out by Francisco de Gary, governor of Ja- 
Sjfiaica, who hoped to divide with Cortes the glory 
amd gain of annexing the empire of New Spain to 
the crown of Castik. The men belonging to 
th^e ships abandoned also the master whom they 
were bound to serve, and enlisted under Cortes* 
Nor was it America alone that fufmished such 
unexpected aid. A ship arrived from Spain^ 
freighted by some private merchants; with mill- 
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taory stores, in hofpes ^f ia proittble inBorket in a 
country, the fame of whose o^knce began to 
spiead over £urope» Cortes eagerly purchased a 
«argo, which lo him was inyahiable, smd the crew, 
lollowing the general example, joined his arttiy. 

From these various quarters the army of Cortes 
was augmented with a hundred «ind eighty men 
«nd twenty horses ; and it i« not a little jiemark- 
«ble^ that the two persons chiefly instrumental in 
^Kimishing him with supplies should be an avowed 
«nemy who aimed at his destruction, and an en<- 
vious rival who wished to supplant him. Having 
dismissed such of Narvaez's soldiers as remained 
with reluctance, he was able to muster 550 infan- 
^ry^ 40 horsemen, and-a train ofnineiield'pieces. 
At the head of these, accompanied by l«,OO0 Tlas- 
calans and other friendly IndiaoYs, Cortes began 
his march towards Mexico -on the 38th of Decem- 
ber, six months after his disastrous retreat from 
that citjr^ 

Nor did he advance to tittack 9^ enemy unpre- 
pared to receive him* Upon the death of Monte* 
ziima, the Mexican chtefe, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly 
raised his brother Qoetlavaca to %he throne, a man 
distinguished for his courage and capacity^ He re« 
fNured what the Spaniards had ruined in the city, 
and strengthened it with such new fortiiications as 
the skill ^ his subjects was capable of et*ecting^ 
He summoned the people »n every province of the 
empire lo take amMogainst their oppiessors, and, 
as an encouragement to exert themselves with vi- 
gour, he promised them an exemption from all the 
taxes which his predecessors had imposed . While 
this prince was arranging his plan of defence with 
a degree of foresight uncommon to an American^ 
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his dayi were cut short b]r the ssnall-pox« This 
distemper) which raged at that time in New Spain 
with fatal malignityt wasunknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro* 
peansy and may be reckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. In 
his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Gua- 
timoztt^ nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a 
young man of such high reputation for abilities 
and valour, that in this dangerous crisis his coun- 
trymen, with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command* 

During the siege, which was long, and attended 
with heavy loss on both sides, the Mexicans, in 
their own defence,, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior to that with* which the Spaniards at- 
tacked them. On land, on water, by night and by 
day, one furious conflict succeeded to another* 
Once the Spaniards committed an error, which 
Guatimozin instantly discerned, and prepared to 
take advantage of. On a signal which he gave, the 
priests in the principal temple struck the great 
drum consecrated to the god of war. No sooner 
did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, 
calculated to inspire them with contempt of death 
and enthusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage* The Spaniards, unable 
to resist men urged on no less by religious fury 
than hope of success, began to retire at first lei- 
surely ; but as the enemy pressed on, and their 
own impatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so general, that when they ar- 
rived at the gap of the causeway, Spaniards, Tlas- 
calans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in promis- ^ 
cuously, while the Mexicans, rushed upon them 
fiercely fix>m every side. In vain did Cortes at* 



tempt to stop atidTftlly hisfl^at^tmofM; feArre«i«' 
dered them regardless of his entreaties or com^ 
Inanda. Finding all hH endeavbacs to renew the 
combat fruitless, his next care was to save some of 
those 'Who had thrown themselves into the watery 
but while thus emplojred, with more attention to 
their situation than to his own safety, six Mexiciaii 
captains suddenly laid hold of him, and were bui> 
rying him off in trium|^ ; and though two of bit 
officers rescued him at the expense of their owa 
Hves^he received several dangerous wounds before 
he could break loose. Above sixty Spaniards pe- 
rished in the rout, forty of whom fell aJive into the 
hands of an enemy, never known to show mercy 
to a captive. 

The approach <^ night, though it delivered the 
dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy^ 
ushered in, what was scarcely less grievous, the 
noise oftheir barbarous triumph, and of the horrid 
festival with which they celebrated their victory* 
Every quarter of the city was illuminated ; the 
great tem]^ shone with such peculiar splendour, 
tKat the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
aiotion, and the priests busy in hastening the pre* 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
tbe gloom they fancied that they discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins as they 
were stript naked and compelled to dance before 
the image of the god to whom they were to be 
offered* They beard (he shrieks of those who 
were saprfficed, and thoaght that they could dilh 
tinguish each unhappy vktim, by the well-known 
sound of his Voice. ' f fnagination added to what 
they really saw ot heard, and augmented its horror* 
The most unfeeling melted into tears of compas- 
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sioiii »nd the stoutest heart trembled at the dread- 
ful spectacle which they beheld. 

The Mexicans^ elated with their victory, sallied 
out next morning to attack Cortes in his quarters* 
But they did not rely on the efiforts of their ow» 
arms alone. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
whom they had sacrificed, to the leading men in 
the adjacent provinces, and assured them that the 
god of war, appeased by the blood of their invadenh 
had declared with an audible voice, that in eight 
days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and prosperity re*e8tablished 
in the empire* 

A prediction uttered with such confidence gain* 
ed universal credit, among a people prone to su<» 
perstition* The zeal of those who had already de» 
clared agsdnst the Spaniards augmented ; and those 
who had hitherto been inactive took arms with en* 
thusiastic ardour to execute the decree of the gods*- 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined CokteS 
abandoned his army as a race of men devoted (a 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tki^ 
calans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their stations. Cortes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superst}* 
tious fears of his confederates by argument, to<4E; 
advantage from the imprudence of those who had 
framed the prophecy, in fixing its accomplishment 
so near at hand, to give a striking denM>nstratiQt» 
of its falsity. He suspended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle* Un* 
der cover of the brigantines, which kept the enemy 
Ht a distance, his troops lay on the lake in safety^ 
^d the fatal term expired without any disaster. . 

Many of his allies^ ashamed of their own cr^ 
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dutilf 9 returned to their station. Other tribes, 
judging that the gods, who had now deceived the 
Mexicans, had decreed finally to withdraw their 
protection from them, joined his standard ; and so 
striking was the levity of this simple people, moved 
by every slight impression, that in a short time 
after such a general defection of his confederates,' 
Cortes saw himself at the liead of a hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians. Notwithstanding this im« 
mense force, Cortes proceeded against the city with 
great caution ; nor cqpld he make any impression 
till the stores, which Guatimozin had laid up, were 
exhausted by the multitudes which had crowded 
into the capital, to defend their sovereign and the 
temples of their gods. Then people of all ranks 
felt the utmost distresses of famine. What they 
suffered brought on infectious and monal diseases^ 
the last calamity that visits besieged cities, and 
Which filled up the measure of ther woes. 

But, under the pressure of so many and such 
various evils, the spirit of Guatimozin remained 
firm and unsubdued. He rejected with scorn 
every overture of peace from Cortes ; and, disdain- 
ing the idea of submitting to the oppressors of his 
country, determined not to survive its ruin. At 
the earnest solicitations of several of his chiefs he 
attempted to escape, but was taken by the Spa- 
niards. When brought before Cortes he appeared 
with a dignified countenance : '* I have done,** 
■aid he, '^ what became a monarch. I have de- 
fended nay people to the last extremity. Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger," lay- 
ing his hand on one which Cortes wore, ^' plant 
it in my breast, and put an end to a life which can 
no longer be useful to my country." 



As soon a» the firte of tbeir 9overdi0» 
^'^' wasknawn,tbercatstaiiceo£tbeM«xic8i|ft 
' ceasedy and Coctes took po9Mi9sion olUi«t 
ftmali part of the capital which yet remained iiAp 
destroyed* Thus terminaited the aiegc of MextCQ> 
the most memorable event in theconquestof Amo> 
nca. The exultatioQ of the Spaniarda (xx the ac« 
complishmentofthis arduous enterprise was atfint 
excessive ; but this was quickly damped by fifidtag 
so small a quantity of booty^ tlie gold and silver 
amounting to much less tl^ dO,OO0l. steriingw 
The murmurs and sullen discontent of the Spanisk 
aoldiera led Cortes to the commission of a deed 
which stains the gjxsvy of all his great actions* 
Without regarding the former dignity of Guatt- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for the virtues 
which he had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his chief favouritci to. tor- 
ture, in order to force from them a discovery aS 
the royal treasures, which it was supposed they 
had concealed. Tlie monarch bore whatever his 
tormentors could inflict with invincible foftitude, 
till Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid, rescued 
the royal victim from the hands of his torturers,, 
and prolonged a life resei^ved for new indignitiea 
and sufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore- 
seen, decided that of the empire. The provinces 
submitted one after another to the conquerors* 
Small delacliments of Spaniards, marching through 
them withoiit interruption, penetrated in different 
quarters to the gi*eat Southern Ocean, which ac* 
cording to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined 
would open a short as well as easy passage to the 
East-Indies, and secure to the crown of Casdieall 
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%ht envied wealth of those fertile regions; and 
the active mind of Cortes began already to form 
schemes for attempting this important disco very* 
He did jnot know, that during the progress of his 
victorious arms in Mexico, the very scheme of 
which he began to form some idea, had been un- 
dertaken and accomplished by Ferdinand Mag6l<> 
Ian *• Though an untimely fate deprived this 
great man of the satisfaction of accqrnplishing the 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just to his me- 
mory and talents, ascribed to him not only the ho- 
nour of having formed the plan, but of having sur« 
mounted almost every obstacle to the completion 
of it ; and in the present age his name is still rank- 
ed among the highest in the roll of eminent and 
successful navigators. The naval glory of Spain 
now eclipsed that of every other nation ; and by a 
singular felicity she had the merit, in the course of 
a few years, of discovering anew continent almost 
as large as that part of the earth which was for- 
merly known, and of ascertaining by experience 
the form and extent of the whole terraqueous globe* 
At the time Cortes was acquiring such exten- 
sive territories for his native country, and prepar- 
ing the way for new conquests, he was repi*esented 
by ministers in the court of Spain as an undutiful 
and seditious subject. His conduct in assuming 
the government of New Spain was declaimed to be 
an irregular usurpation, in contempt of royal au- 
thority. A person was sent out with full powers 
to supersede him, and even to send him Iiome pri- 
soner, fiut Cortes soon prevailed on him to sur* 
render his powers, and in the mean time clispatch- 
ed deputies to Spain with a pompous account of the 

* See Vol. XII. cb. V. of this work. 
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anccess of his anus, witk further speciimnnn»f tte 
productions of the countrf^ and with rich pr«sesyts 
to the emperor, as the earnest of fufture contriba^ 
dons [from his new conquest { requesting, in re- 
compense for all his servieesi the approbation of 
his proceedings ; and that he magfot be intrusted 
with the government of those domintonsy which 
his conduct and the vdour of his fo^wers had 
added to the crown of Castik. The pobtic voice 
declared warmly in &voar of his pretenskms, and 
the emperor appointed Cortes eaptaxn^general and 
governor of New Spain. 

Etcu before his jurisdiction received this 'tegtti 
sanction, Cortes ventured to'exercise all the powers 
of a governor, and endeavoured to render his con* 
quest a secure and beneficial acquisition to hii 
country* He determined to raise Mesrico frpmittf 
ruins ; and having conceived high ideas concenttdgf 
the future grandeur of the state of which he wa* 
laying the foundation, he began to rebuild its ca« 
pital on a plan which hath gradually formed the 
most magnificent city in the New World. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the 
Mexican empire was reduced into the form of a 
Spanish colony. And to the everlasting infamy of 
the conquerors, they affected to consider every cf*- 
fort of the Mexicans to assert their own independ« 
ence, as the rebellion of vassals against their sove* 
reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their master; 
Under the sanction of those ili>fbunded maxims^ 
they reduced the common people in the provinces 
to the most humiliating of all conditions, that of 
personal servitude. Their chiefs were punished 
with greater severity, and put to death by the most 
excruciating tortures. In almost every district of 
the Mexican empire^the progress of Spanish arms 
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is marked with bloody aad with deeds so atrocious 
asdiag^race the enterpiising valour thatconducted 
them to success. In the country of Panuco, sixty 
caziques and four hundred nobles were burnt at 
one time ; and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled, and compelled to be spectators 
of their dying agonies^ £ut we will not enlarge 
on facts which are disgraceful to human nature* 

The passions, of Jealousy were revived ^^ j. 
with still atror^er torce against Cortes at 1525. 
home, and Ponce de Leon was sent out 
to seize his person and send him prisoner to Spain* 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
after his arrival in New Spain, prevented the exe- 
cution of this commission* And Cortes immedi- 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of his 
sovereign vindicated his conduct very successfully. 
His arrival in Spain removed from the . -^ 
monarch every suspicion and fear that had j 5^9' 
been entertained with respect to his inten- 
tions* The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St* Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Guaxana) and a grant of an ample territory in 
New Spain* But amidst those external proofs of 
regard) symptoms of distrust appeared. Cortes 
returned to America, but in the remainder of his 
life nothing more is i*emarkable except the disco- 
very of the peninsula of California* He . -. 
returned to his native country. But his re- 1540. 
ception there was unwoithy of his groat 
merit. His ancient exploits seemed to be already 
forgotten : the emperor behaved to him with cold 
civility; his ministers treated him, sometimes 
with neglect, sometimes with insolence. His 
grievances received no redress \ his claims were 
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ur^d without effect ; and, afiter several years spent 
in fruitless application to ministers and judges, he 
ended bis days on the second of December in the 
. J) sixty-second year of his age. His fate 
1547. '^^^ ^^^ same with that of all tlie persons 
who distinguished themselves in the dis- 
covery or conquest of the New World : envied 
by his contemporaries, and ill requited by the 
court which he served, he has been admired and 
celebrated by succeeding ages. Which has formed 
the most just estimate of his character, an impar* 
tial consideration of his actions must determine* 
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CHAP. V- 

'IB»tory of the Conque9t of Peru by Pizarro, Alma^ 
groy and Luque^ Their Character. Pizarro seta 
off f mm Panama. Arrives at Tumbez. De-- 
lighted with the great Plenty of Gold and Silver* 
Exfdorea the Country, Retuma, Goes to Spain. 
invadea Peru a aecond time, Seizea the Gold at 
Coagiie. Meetatdtk Reaiatattce at Puna, Ex- 
tent qf Peru, The Ineas. Civil War in the 
Countrym MakOalpa solicits Pizarro'a Aid. 
Yiaita him^ and ia taken Prisoner, Offers u Pan- 
som. The Bribe taken^ but ihe Prince detained. 
TTie Sfumiarda share the Money y and basely mur- 
der At&abalpa, Peruvians attack the Spaniards. 
Abnagro penetrates into Chili, Lays claim to 
Cuzco. Takes Ferdinand Pizarro Prisoner. 
Rekaaea him. Is made Prisoner by Pizarro^ and 
put to Death, Pizarro' s Conduct and Death. 
Voca de Castro arrives* His wise and reso- 
lute Conduct. Is superseded by Gaaca. His 
henefwdent Plana and Disinterestedness. Returns 
to Spcfin univeraaUy honoured. Institutions and 
Manners if the Mexicans^ and Peruvians* The 
recent Origin oftlie Mexican Empire. The Pro- 
gress if the Mexicans in Civilization. Religion. 
Peruvian Monarchy more ancient.. Its Policy 
fbuntied in Religion* State of Property among 
the Peruviana. Their public Wsrka and Arta. 
Roada. Btidgea. Buildings. Their tnnvarlike 
Spirit. 
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£ must now restitne our chronological his- 
tory of discoveries in this cofitineDt, and we 
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find three names particularly celebrated } 
^52^ these are Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Al- 
' magro, and Hernando Luque. PizaLrto 
was the natural son of a gentleman of an honour* 
able family, by a very low woman : his education 
and prospects were so totally neglected, that when 
bordering on manhood he was in no higher em* 
ploy ment than a keeper of hogs* But the aspiring 
mind of this young man .suddenly abandoned his 
charge : he enlisted as a soldier, and, having serv* 
ed several years in Italy, embarked for America, 
where he very soon distinguished himself. Al- 
magro had as little to boast of bis descent as Pi* 
zarro. The one was a bastard, the other a found* 
ling* Bred, like his companion, in the campj he 
yielded not to him in the qualities of valour, acti* 
vity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
hardships inseparable from military service in the 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac- 
companied with openness, generosity, and caOf 
dour : in Pizarro, they were united with the ad- 
dress, the craft, and the dissimulation of a politic* 
cian. Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, 
who acted both as a priest and schoolmaster at Pa* 
nama, and had acquired riches that inspired hint 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence* Such 
were the men destined to overturn one of the most 
extensive empires on the face of the earth. Their 
confederacy for this purpose was authorzied by Pe* 
drapas, the governor of Panama. Each engaged 
to employ his whole fortune in the adventure* 
Pizarro, who was the least wealthy, offered to 
take the department of the greatest fatigue and 
danger, and to command in person the armament 
which was to go first upon discovery. Alma- 
gro was to conduct the supplies of provisions, 
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mid reinforcements of troops, of which Pizarro 
might stand in need ; and Luque was to remain at 
Panama to negociate with the governor, and su- 
perintend whatever was carrying on for the gene- 
ral fnterest. Luque celebrated mass, divided a con- 
secrated host into three parts, and, reserving one 
for himself, gave the other two to his associates ; 
of which they partook, and thus, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder, bloodshed, and every enormity, were the 
objects. 

Pizarro set sail from Panama Novem- 
ber the 14th, with a shigle ship and 1 12 -^*^* 
men ; and so little was he acquainted with 
the peculiarities of^he climate, that he spent two 
years in sailing from Panama to the northern ex- 
tremity of Peru, a voyage which is now frequent- 
ly performed in a fortnight. He landed, and found 
that the wealth of the countrf was as great as he 
imagined ; and that the resistance he was likely to 
meet in endeavouring to possess himself of it, 
would be full as considerable. At Tumbez, a 
place about three degrees south of the line, Pizarro 
and his companions feasted their eyes with the 
irst view of the opulence and civilization of the 
Peruvian empire. This place was distinguished 
for its stately, temple, and a palace of the incas or 
sovereigns of the country. But what chiefly attract- 
ed their notice was such a show of gold and silver, 
not only.in the ornaments of their persons and tem- 
ples, but in several vessels and utensils for com- 
mon use, formed of those precious metals, as left 
no room to doubt that they abounded with profu- 
sion there. Having explored the country suffi- 
ciently to satisfy his own mind, Pizarro procured 
two of their iiamoMi or tame cattle, to which the 
Spaniards gave the name of sheepi some vessels 
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ofgoM and sllvier} and two yau&i^ BMDiiitemiie 

iDtencled to bring up as ittterpretere ; andirklirthieie 

•he arrived at /Panama towards the doseof'tfie 

third fear from the .time of his departvre* 

' ^5t^ '^^ adventurer of the age suffered Iwrd- 
slups or enoeuatened dangers which 
equaMed those to which he was' exposed, during 
this long period* The patience with which he en*- 
dured the one, and the fortitude with which he 
surmounted the other, are said to exceed whatever 
is recorded even in the history of the New 
World, where so many romantic disf^lajrs of those 
virtues occur* But neither Pizarro nor lus asso- 
ciate were ^deterred- from thepnsiBecnlion of their 
acheme. 

It was agreed that Pizarro riiould go mto Spaon 
to release themselves from the govemnient of Pe^ 
drariasy and to obtain the grant of whatever thejr 
should conquer. Pizarro was Ut be chief governor, 
with the property of 260 leeipoes along the «ea» 
coast ; Almagro, they agreed, should be tideiam^^ 
or king^ilieutenam ; and Luque, who was a priest, 
was to be first bishop and protector of the Inc^ana^ 
The other profits of the enterprise were to be 
equaHy divided. Piaarrosoltctted only *his own 
suit at court, and obtained for himself atonej the 
'property of the land, the government, the Ifetrte^" 
nancy, and in ^ort, every cbmg hetuascapabkas 
a layman of taking ; Aimagro was foi^gotten ; and 
-to Luque was left the eventual bishopric. This 
•hreach of faith had nearly ruined the seheme : but 
Pisarro knew how to retreat ; he satisfied Atoa- 
^jro, and aTcconciliation was effected. 

Pizarro completed his-ncxtvoyage fromPeniama 
Ito the bay of St» Matthew in thirteen days. He 
adyanoed by land as quickly as»f»ossil4e'tswci»dB 



Peru. At the province of Coaque he surprised 
the natives, and seized their vessels of gold and 
silver to the amount of several thousand pounds 
sterling. Delighted with this spoil, he instantly 
dispatched one of his ships with a large remittance 
to Almagro, and another to Nicaragua, with a con- 
siderable sum to several pei*sons of influence in 
that province, in hopes of alluring adventurers by 
this early display of the wealth which he had ac- 
quired. In the mean time he continued his march 
fdong the coast, meeting with scarcely any resist- 
ance till he arrived at the island of Puna in the bay 
of GuayquiL Here he spent six months in redu« 
cing the inhabitants to subjection. From ^ ^ 
Piina he proceeded to Tumbez, and from 1532. 
thence to the river Piura, near the mouth 
c^ which he established the first Spanish colony in 
Peru, to which he gave the name of St. Michael* 

' When the Spaniards invaded Peru, the domi- 
nions of its sovereigns extended in length from 
north to south 1 500 miles along the Pacific Ocean* 
Its breadth was much less considerable, being uni- 
formly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
which stretched from its one extremity to the 
other. The empire was governed by a mce of 
kings, or incas. The twelfth in succession was 
then on the throne. The first of this race, named 
Mango Capac, was a man of great genius^ and 
with the assistance of Mama OcoUo, laid the foun- 
dations of a city, civilized a barbfirous people, and 
instructed them in useful arts. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, and that 
they were sent by their beneficent parent to in- 
struct and reclaim them* 

' When the Spaniards first visited the coast of 
Perui Huana Capac was seated. on the throne* By 



him the kingdom of Quito vrsi9 subjected ; a con- 
quest of such extent and importaoce aaaknost dou* 
bled the power of the Peruvian empire* He mar* 
lied the daughter of the vanquished monarch of 
Quito, by whom.he had a son named Atahualpa, 
whom on his death at Quito, he appointed suc- 
cessor in that kingdom, leaving the cest to Huas- 
car, his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 
Huascar, discontented with his father's will, re- 
quired his brother to renounce the government of 
Quito and to acknowledge him. as his lawful su- 
perior, which Atahualpa reftisedi and niarched 
against Huascar in hoatile.array* Victory dedated - 
itself in favour of Atahualpa, -who ihade a cruoi - 
use of his success. Conacioas of the defect in his 
own title to the crown, he aHemptedtO'extencni'- 
nate the royal race by puttiog^ to idealh aU the chil- 
dren of the Sun, descended ^m MancoCapac* 
. When PizajTO landed in the bay of St*. Matthew, 
this civil war raged between thebfotbers with tht - 
greatest fury. His alliance And assistance were 
sought by Atahualpa, which he readily promised^ 
and by these means was allowed to march his troops 
in safety across the sandy desert between St. hU^ 
chaeland Motupe, where their career might easiiy 
have been stopped* As they approached Caxa- 
malca, Atahualpa renewed his profe8sioos..of' 
friendship, and as an evidence of their sinceiity 
sent the Spaniards presents of ^reat value« On 
entering this place Pizarro took possessioii of 
a large court, on one side of which was a palace 
of the inca, on the other a temple of the Sun ; 
the whole was surrounded -with ^ strong ram- 
part or wall of earth. He then sent messengers 
inviting Atahualpa to visit him in his quarters ; 
which he readily pFooused* . On the ireturfi. of 



thedeputlM tivef ^stve mcIi a dedcrfption of the 
wealth- wttch they had seen, as determined Pi* 
zarro to seize upon the Peravian monarch, in 
ovder that he might more easily come at the 
riches of his kingdom. The next day the inca 
apfsroached Caxamaka without suspicion of Pi- 
zavpo^s treachery. First of all appeared 400 men 
in uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way 
before him. He himself, sitting on a throne 
adorned with plnmes of various colours, and 
almost entirely covered with plates of gold and 
silver enriched with precious stones, was carried 
on the shoulders of his principal attendants. Be- 
hind him came some chief officers of his court, 
carried in the same manner. Several bands of 
singers and dancers accompanied in this cavalcade, 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the finca drew near the Spanish quarters, fa* 
ther Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 
advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a bre- 
viary in the other, and in a long discourse attempt- 
ed to convert him to the catholic faith. This the 
monarch declined, avowing his resolution to ad- 
here to the worship of the Sun ; at the same time 
he^Vished to know where the priest had learned 
the extraordinary things which he had related. 
** In this book," answered Valverde, reaching out 
to him his breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over the leaves raised it to his ear ; 
" This,'* says he, " is silent, it tells me nothing," 
and threw it with disdain to the ground. The eiw 
raged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
cried out, " To arms. Christians, to armis ! The 
word of God is insulted ; avenge the pro&nation 
on these impious dogs." 

Pizarro, who during this long conference had 
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with difficulty restrained his soldiers^ eager to 
seize the rich spoils of whicSh they hvl now so 
near a view, immediately g^ve the signal of as* 
sault, which terminated in the destruction of 4000 
Peruvians, without the loss of a single Spaniard. 
The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea 
which even the conquerors had yet formed con* 
ceming the wealth of Peru* 

The inca, who was taken prisoner, quickly dis- 
covered that the ruling passion of the Spaniards 
was avarice ; he offered, therefore, to recover his 
liberty by a splendid ransom* The apartment in 
which he was confined was 23 feet long by 16 in 
breadth ; this he undertook to fill with vessels of 
gold as high as he could reach* Pizarro closed 
with the proposal, and a line was drawn upon 
the walls of the chamber to mark the stipulated 
height to which the treasure was to rise* 

Atahualpa performed his part of the contract, 
and the gold which his subjects brought in was 
worth between three and four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. When they assembled to divide 
the spoils of this innocent people, procured by de- 
ceit, extortion, and cruelty, the transaction began 
with a solemn invocation to heaven, as if they ex* 
pected the guidance of God in distributing those 
wages of iniquity. In this division, above eight 
thousand pesos, at that time not inferior in effec- 
tive value to 10,0001* sterling in the present day, 
fell to the share of each horse soldier* Pizarro 
and his officers received dividends in proportion to 
the dignity of their rank. 

. jj The Spaniai*ds having divided among 

1*533* them the treasure, the inca insisted that they 

should fulfil their promise of setting him 

at liberty. But nothing was further from Pizarro's 



thoughts ; he was even at that veiy moment plan* 
jaing schemes to take away bis life : an action the 
most criminal and atrocious that stains the ,Spa- 
nish name, amidst all the deeds of violence com« 
mitted in carrying on the conquest of the New 
World* In order to give some colour of justice td 
this outrage, and that he might not stand singly 
responsible for the commission of it, Pizarro re« 
solved to try the inca with all the formalities ob-» 
served 'm the criminal courts of Spain* The charges 
exhibited against him were, the deposition and 
death of his brother; the permission of ofTering 
up human sacri^ces ; the keeping of a great num* 
ber of concubines ; and the exciting his subjects 
10. take arms agcunst the Spaniards. On these he 
was found guilty, as his infamous judges had pre* 
determined, and condemned to be burnt alive. 
Friar Valverde prostituted the authority of his sa« 
cred function to confirm the wicked sentence, and 
by his signature warranted it to be just. Pizarro 
ordered him to he led to execution, and the cruel 
priest offered to console, and attempted to convert 
him. The dread of a cruel death extorted from 
the trembling victimadesireofbeing baptized. The 
ceremony was performed j and Atahualpa, instead 
of being burnt, was strangled at the stake. 

The death of the inca was no sooner known, 
than the principal nobility at Cuzco proclaimed 
the brother of Huascar as his successor : but Pi- 
oarro set up a son of Atahualpa ; and two generals 
of the Peruvians claimed the sovereign power for 
themselves. Thus was this wretched country torn 
to pieces at once by foreigners, and by a domestic 
war among themselves. Notwithstanding, the Pe- 
ruvians gained some considerable,'ad vantages over 
tlie Spaniards, even in this distracted. condition, 
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which made Pizarro listen to terms of peace, whictl 
he knew how to violate when his affairs required 
it. He made use of the interval to settle the Spa« 
niards in the country, and shortly after renewed 
the war, making himself master of Cuzco, then the 
capital of the empire* New grants and supplies 
had lately arrived from Spain* Pizarro obtained 
200 leagues along the sea-coast, to the southward 
of his former government. Almagro had a grant 
also of two hundred more to the southward of Pi- 
zarro's* It seems to have been a doubtful point in 
whose territoiy the city of Cuzco lay. Both con- 
tended for it i but it was at length awarded to Pi-- 
zarro, and a reconcUiation was again effected. Al- 
magro, with an addition of Pizarro's troops to his 
own, penetrated with difficulty and danger into 
Chili, losing many of his men, whilst he passed 
over mountains of immense height, and always 
covered with snow. He succeeded, however, in re- 
ducing a valuable and considerable part of that 
country* No sooner did the inca perceive this di- 
vision of the Spanish troops, than he desired leave 
from Pizarro's brother, who managed his affairs 
for him at Cuzco, to assist at a solemn festival of 
his nation, which was to be held at some distance* 
This feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of 
the states of the kingdom* The inca having his 
request granted, he made the best use of hii time 
in exciting his countrymen to avenge themselves 
of the Spanish wrongs and cruelty* They laid 
siege to Cuzco with a lai^e army ; but the garri* 
son under Ferdinand Pizarro, though it consisted 
of only seventy men, was, with their artillery, suc- 
cessful* 

News was brought to Almagro of the danger to 
which Cuzco was exposed, and the general insur- 
rection of the Peruvians* Relinquishing his new 
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inquests, he hastened back to preserve his old* 
with great expedition* At his approach the Indi- 
ans raised the siege, to the joy of the garrison^ 
who were almost exhausted by the length of the 
defence* Almagro resolved to renew his claims 
to Cuzco ; he had now a sort of right to it by hav- 
ing raised the siege, and he had strength sufiici- 
jent to support that right. Ferdinand and Gons^o, 
the two brothers of Pizarro, making some oppo* 
^itiou, were thrown into prison, and their little 
iurmy either joined the conqueror, or shared the 
iMmefate. - 

Pizarro, ^unacquainted with the arrival of Alma- 
^grO} bad got together an army for the relief of 
^uzco, who were near the town before they found 
jthat they had any other enemy than the Indians 
to contend with* Almagro, after having in vain 
tried to seduce their fidelity, engaged and routed 
them. His friends represented to him that now 
was the hour of his fortune^ and that he was 
bound to employ it, by establishing himself be- 
yond all possibility of btjing remoyed% Tha.t he 
ought to put the Fizarros, bis prisoners, to death, 
and march direc.tly tp Lima, and seize his rival. 
Almagro rejected this advice ; and while he was 
deliberating what course he should pursue, Gon- 
zalQ Pizarro made his escape, with a hundred of 
those who were affected to his cause* Shortly af- 
ter, by the solicitations and art of Pizarro, he re* 
leased his brother Ferdinand. The treaty which 
they entered into with Almagro was now forgot- 
ten : they attacked him, gained a complete victo- 
ry, and took him prisoner* In spite of Almagro's 
age, which ought to have excited pity ; in spite of 
their common warfare, their dangers and tri- 
jjmphs I in spite of every sentiment of gratitudcfj 
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§ov what this unfortunate man had conf-ributed^ 
his greatness ; and in spite- of his late mercy to 
his brothet ; all. which were pathetically' and 
strongly urged by Almagro,-— Pizarro was deaf 
to every thing but barbarous policy : he had him 
formally tried, condemned, and stnmgled in pri- 
son* His body was afterwards publicly beheaded 
on a scaffold, and for a long time denied burnt* 
A negro slave interred it at last by stealth. He 
left one son by an Indian woman of Panama} 
whom, though at that time a prisoner at Lima, he 
named successor to his goveniment, pursuant to a 
power which the emperor had granted him* 

Pizarro considering himself now the unrivalled 
possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
out its temtories among the conquerors^ but with 
an unequal hand> Of course, all who were diss^ 
pointed in their expectations, exclaimed loudly 
against the rapaciousness and partiality of the ^o> 
vernor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in 
secret, and meditated revenge. This party was yet 
numerous, though dispersed about the country* 
The heads of them, finding Pizarro implacable^ 
entered into a conspiracy to mutder him* 

Their frequent cabals for this purpose did not 
pass unobserved, and the governor was warned to 
be on his guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed* He disregarded the admonitions 
t)f his friends. " Be in no pain," said he, " about 
my life ; it is perfectly safe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can, in a moment, cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought against it*" 
This security gave the Almagrians full leisure to 
ripen every part of their scheme ; and Juan de Her* 
rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of young Almagro's education) took thp di* 
rection of their consultations^ with aU the zeal 
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thority which the ascendant that he was known to 
have over the mind of his pupil gave him* 

On Sunday the 36th of June, at mid-day, 
the season of tranquillity and repose in all ^Z^P* 
sultry climates, Uerrada, at the head of 
eighteen of the most determined conspirators, sal-^ 
tied out of Almagro's house, in complete armour, 
and, drawing their swords as they advanced has- 
tily towards the governor's palace, cried out, 
^^ Long live the king, but let the tyrant die V* 
Though Pizarro was usually surixHinded by such 
a numerous train of attendants as suited the mag- 
nificence of the most opulent subject of the age 
in which he liyed ; yet as he was just risen fix>m 
table, and* most of bis domestics had retired to 
their own apartments, the conspirators passed 
through the two outer courts of the palace unob* 
served. Pizarro, with no other arms than his 
sword and buckler, defended the entry of his 
apartment ; and supported by his half brother 
Alcantara, and a little knot of friends, he niain- 
tained the unequal contest with an intrepidity wor- 
thy of his past exploits, and with the vigour of a 
youthful combatant : ^' Courage," cried he, ^^ com- 
panions, we are yet enow to make those traitors 
repent of their audacity." But the armour of the 
conspirators protected them, while every thrust 
they made look effect. Alcantara fell dead at 
his brother's feet ; his other defenders were mor- 
tally wounded* The governor receiving a deadly 
thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground and 
expired. 

As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran into 
the streets, and waving their bloody swords, pro- 
x^laimed the death of the tyrant. They then coiv- 

. P3 
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dHcted youngs Almagro in solemn procession 
through the city, andy assembling the magistrates 
and principal citizens, compelled them to acknow- 
ledge him as lawful successor to his father in his 
government* But the officers who commanded in 
some of the provinces refused to recc^ize his au* 
thority, until it was confirmed by the emperor. In 
others, particularly at Cuzco, the royal standard 
was erected, and preparations were begun, in or- 
der to revenge the murderof their ancient leader* 

In this state of things, the new governor, Vaca 
De Castro, appointed by the -court of Spain, arriv- 
ed. This gentleman had been chosen to the im- 
portant trust, at the instance of the emperor alone, 
on account of his high reputation for justice and 
integrity. He immediately assumed the supreme 
authority, and, by his influence and address, soon 
assembled such a body of troops, as not only set 
him above all fear of being exposed to any insult 
from the adverse party, but enabled him to advance 
from Quito with the dignity that became his cha- 
racter. Encouraged by the approach of the new 
governor, the loyal were confirmed in their prin- 
ciples, and avowed them with greater boldness ; 
the timid ventured to declare their sentiments; the 
neutral and wavering, finding it necessary to 
choose a side, began to lean to that which now ap- 
peared to be the safest, as well as the most just. 

De Castro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
sent an embassy to him, proposing terms, to which 
the governor replied, that he was come under the 
emperor's authority, to do justice to all ; of which, 
if a good subject, he could have no room to com- 
plain ; if a bad one, he must prepare ft)r the result* 
This was new language to those who held the su- 
preme power in this part of the world, who almost 
forgot that they had a superior. Almagro resolved 
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to Abide the fortune of -war ; but nctoiy was on 
the side of Castro — ^not however without cdBsider- 
able loas« The superior number of his troops^ his 
own intrepidity, and the martial talents of Franci&- 
Go de Carjaval, his principal officer, triumphed 
over the bravery of his opponents, though led on 
by Almagro with a f^allant spirit, worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, and deserving another fate. The car- 
nage was great, in proportion to the number of 
combatants* Of fourteen, hundred men, five hun- 
dred lay dead on the field, and the number of 
wounded wasstiU greater* 

If the military talents displayed by De Castro, 
ix)th in the council and the field, surprised the ad- 
venturers in Peru, they were still more astonished 
at his conduct after the victory. He proceeded 
directly to try his prisoners as rebels* Forty were 
condemned to suffer death, others were banished 
from Peru* Their leader made his escape from 
the field of batde i^ but being betrayed by some of 
his officers, he was publicly beheaded at Cuzco ; 
and in him themame of Almagro and the spirit 
of the party became extinct* 

The severity of this procedure, whilst it terrified 
every body, drew down no odium upon the gover- 
nor, who acted clearly without prejudice or self- 
interest* To the followers of Pizarro he showed 
but little favour ; he* proceeded with such con- 
stancy, that in a short time the Spaniards were re- 
duced to an entire subjection, and the Indians were 
treated by them as fellow subjects and fellow crea- 
tures* He t>bliged the dergy to attend diligentlf 
to the duty of their fiinction, and to the conversion 
of the Indians, rather than to the acquisition of 
their gold* He laid the foundation for the excel- 
lent adtpinistrativn of justice* He founded several 
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(ownst and estabHshed schools and colleges in 
them, and placed the royal i^venues on such a 
footing, that the conquest of Peru became imme* 
dtately a great public advantage, which had hi- 
therto been little more than an object of private 
plunder. Bat while he remained poor among some 
of the richest confiscations that ever were made^ 
and while he enriched the royal treasury .with 
most prodigious remittances, the great met), alt 
court received no presents ; which induced them 
Xo get judges appointed to supersede, in a great 
measure, the authority of De Castro* The end was 
.answered^ disputes arose.; the colony was unset- 
•tled ; appeals jas\d complaints were made to the 
court of Spain by all parties. In this confusion, 
Gonzalo, the brother of the celebrated Pizarro, 
availed himself of the general discontent, and 
contrived to set himself up at the head of a party. 
He strengthened himself daily, and even went so 
far as to behead a viceroy who was sent to curb 
.him. 

The court, justly alarmed at this progress, sent 
Peter de la Gasca« a man differing from De Cas- 
tro, onlyby beingof a milder and more insinuating 
behaviour, but possessing the same love of justice, 
the same greatness of soul, and the same disinte- 
rested spirit. This mildness of character suited 
the circumstances of the times, as well as the rigid 
•justice of Castro did those in which he was a[v- 
pointed ; for, as the revolt was now almost gene* 
*ral,he had no friends but such as he could render 
«o ; though he was invested with the most ample 
authority from Spain, he neither carried men to 
enforce it, nor money ; and the whole success of 
the expedition rested solely in his own capacity. 

When he arrived in Mexico; he declared that he 
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€$xat not to exercise sererkies, but to heal the 
divisions by gentle measures. He drew the citie» 
of. Lima and Cuzco from the party of Pizarro. 
This rebel leader hazarded a battle, was defatted 
and taken prisoner* He was soon after condemn* 
ed and executed, with those who had been the 
chief instruments of his rebellion* Such was the 
fate of all those who had taken a lead, in the re- 
duction of Peru* Almagro beheaded ; his son 
sharing the same &te ; Pizarro murdered in his 
own palace ; his brother Ferdinand kept a priso* 
ner twenty-three years; and his other brother 
Gonzalo suffering death as a traitor* The new 
governor, having by necessary severities quieted 
his province, took effectual care to heal its disor* 
ders by the arts of peace, and to complete what 
De Castro had been obliged to leave unfinished* 
He settled the civil government, the army and 
the roinesy upon such a bafis, as to insure, under 
a wise administration; the most important advan^ 
tages to his country. He issued regulations con* 
eeming the treatment of the Indians, well calcu* 
lated to protect them from oppression, and to 
provide for tlieir instruction in tlie principles of 
religion, without .depriving the Spaniards of the 
benefit accruing from their labour. 

Having now accomplished the object of his 
mission, Gasca, wishing to return to a private sta* 
tion, committed the government of Peru into the 
hands of the court of audience, and set out for 
Spain* As during the last four years of anarchy 
and turbulence there had been no remittances < 
made of the royal revenue, he carried with him 
three hundred thousand pounds of puUic money, 
which the economy and order of hi| administm<i 
tion enabled him to save^ after paying all thtt.eSf 
pensei of the w«Ct 
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He was received in his native coantry with tint* 
veraal admiration for his abilities «nd his viitue** 
Without army) or fleet, or public funds, he set 
out to oppose a formidable rebellion. By his ad«- 
dress and talents he seemed to create instruments 
for executhig his designs. He acquired such a^ 
naval force as gave him the command of the sea. 
He raised A body of men able to contend with and 
conquer bands which gave law to Peru. In the 
place of anarchy and usurpation he established the 
government of laws and the authority of the right- 
ful sovereign. His abilities were, however, far ex- 
ceeded by his viitue. After residing in a country 
where wealth i)res^nte<| aliurements which had 
hitherto seduced every person who possessed 
power there, he returned with unsuspected inte- 
grity. After distributing among his countrymen 
possessions of greater extent and value than had 
ever been in the disposal of a subject in any age or 
nation, he himself remained in liis original^tate of 
pover'ty ; and, at the very time when he bixHitJ^ht 
such « vast recruit to the royal treasury, he was 
obliged to apply by petition for a small sum to dis- 
charge some petty debts which he had contracted 
during the course of his service. Charles was not 
insensible to such merit : he received Gasca with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem ; and 
being promoted to the bishopric of Palencia, he 
passed the remainder of his days in the tranquil- 
lity of retirement, respected by his country, ho- 
noured by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding Gasca's wise regulations, the 
"tranquillity of Peru was not of long continuance* 
Several successive insurrections desolated the 
country for some years. During these contests 
many of the first invaders of Peru, and many of 
those licentious adventurers whom the fame of 
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their success had allured thither, fell by each others 
hands* Each of the parties gradually cleared the 
country of a number of turbulent spirits, by exe* 
cuting, proscribing, or banishing their opponents. 
Men less enterprising, and less desperate, and 
more''accustomed to move in the sober and peace- 
able road of industry, settled in Peru ; and the 
foyal authority was gradually established as firm* 
ly there as in the other Spanish colonies. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a brief ac- 
count of the political institutions and national man- 
ners of the Mexicans and Peruvians. When com- 
pared with other parts of the New World, Mexico 
and Peru may be considered as polished states* 
But if the comparison be made with the people of 
the ancient continent, the inferiority of America in 
improvement will be conspicuous. The people of 
both these great empires were totally unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and the progress they had 
made in extending their dominion over the animal 
creation was inconsiderable. The Mexicans had 
gone no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a species of small dogs, and rabbits. The 
Peruvians seem td have neglected the inferior 
aniitials, but they were more fortunate in taming 
the llama, an animal peculiar to their country, 
of a form which bears some resemblance to a deer^ 
and some to a camel, and is of a size somewhat 
larger than a sheep. Under the protection of man 
this species gp^eatly multiplied. Its wool furnished 
the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with food. 
It was even employed as a beast of burthen, and 
carried a moderate load with patience and docility* 

According to the accounts given by the Mexi- 
cans themselves, the duration of their empire was 
short* From the first migration of their parent 
tribe, they can reck6n little more than 300 years. 
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The right of private pmgtrty was» .however, per* 
fectly understood) And established in its full extent. 
In MexicO) where agriculture and industry had 
made some progress, the distinction between pro« 
perty in land, and property in goods^ had taken 
place. Both might be transferred by sale or barter ; 
both tnight descend by inheritance* Every person 
who oottld be denominated a freeman had property 
in land. The title of others to their lands was 
derived from the ofiice or dignity which they en- 
joyed, and when deprived of the latter they lost 
possession of the former. Both these modes of 
occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class* The tenure by 
which the great body of the people held their pro- 
perty was very different* In every district a cer- 
tain quantity of land was measured out, in propor- 
tion to the number of families. This was culti« 
vated by the joint labour of the whole ; its pro- 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among tliem according to their respective 
exigencies* The members of the CalpuUee, or 
associations, could not alienate their share of the 
common estate ; it was indivisible permanent pro* 
perty, destined for the support of their families. 
In consequence of this distribution of the terri- 
tory of the state, every man had an interest in its 
welfare, and the happiness of the individual was 
connected with the public security* 

Another striking circumstance, which distin* 
guishes the Mexican empire from those nations in 
America which have been already described, is the 
number and greatness of its cities* Mexico, the 
trapital, is supposed to have contained 60,000 in- 
habitants* Among the Mexicans, too, the sepa- 
ration of the arts necessary in life had taken place 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the 
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masonr, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, 
&c. were carried on by different persons who were 
regularly instructed /m their several callings. 

The distinction of ranks was established also 
in the Mexican empire : and a system very like 
the feudal system in several Europern states, was 
acted upon there. ^ The spirit of the people, thus 
familiarized to subordination, was prepared for sub« 
mitting to monarchical government. 

In tracing the great lines of the Mexican consti- 
tution, an image of feudal policy in its most rigid 
form rises to view, and we may discern in it three 
distinguishing chai^cteristics : a nobility possess- 
ing almost independent authority, a people depress- 
ed into the lowest state of subjection, and a king in- 
trusted with the executive power of the state. Its 
spirit and principles seem to have operated in the 
New World in the same manner as in the ancient. 
The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li* 
mited. All real and effective authority was re- 
tained by the Mexican nobles in their own hands, 
and the shadow of it only left to the king. 

The improved state of government among the 
Mexicans was conspicuous, in the taxes which they 
levied, and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
were laid on land, upon the acquisition of indus- 
try, and upon all commodities exposed to public 
sale in the markets. They were imposed accord- 
ing to established rules, and each knew what share 
of the common burthen he had to bear. As the use 
of money was unknown, all the taxes were paid in 
kind ; and from these the emperor supplied his at- 
tendants in time of peace, and his armies during 
war. People who possessed no visible property 
were bound to the performance of various services. 

Vol. XXIV. Q 
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By their labour the crown lands were cultivated^ 
public works were carried on^ and the various 
houses belonging to the emperor were built aod 
kept in repair. 

Their attention to the order and management 
of the police was very striking* Public couriers, 
stationed at proper intervals to convey intelligence 
from one part of the empire to the other, led to a 
refinement in police not introduced into any king* 
dom of Europe at that period. The structure of 
the capital in a lake, with artificial dykes, and 
causeways of great length, which served as ave- 
nues to it from different quarters, seems to be an 
idea that could not have occurred to any but a 
civilized people. The same observation may be 
applied to the structure of the acqueducts, by which 
they conveyed a stream of fresh water from a con- 
siderable distance into the city along one of the 
causeways. The appointment of a number of per* 
sons to cleanse the streets, to light them by fires 
kindled at different places, and to patroje as watch- 
men during the night, . discovers a degree of atten- 
tion which even polished nations are late in ac- 
quiring. 

Their mode of computing time is a decisive evi- 
dence of their progress in improvement. They di- 
vided the year into eighteen months, each consist«k 
Ing of twenty days, amounting in all to o 60. But 
as they observed that Uie course of the sun was not 
completed in that time, they added five days to the 
year, which they termed supernumerary, or waste 5 
and as these did not belong to any month, no work 
was done, and no sacred rite performed on theni ; 
they were devoted wholly to festivity and pastime* 
Such are the striking particulars which exhibit the 
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Mexicans as a people considerably refined* But, 
from other circumstances, one is apt to suspect 
that in many things they did not greatly differ 
from the other inhabitants of America. 

Like the rude tribes around them, the Mexicans 
were incessantly engaged in war ; and the motives 
which prompted them to hostility seem to have 
been the same. They fought to gratify their ven- 
geance by shedding the blood of their enemies. In 
battle they were chiefly intent on taking prisoners, 
and it was by the number of these that they esti- 
mated the glory of victory. No captive was ever 
ransomed or spared. All were sacrificed without 
mercy, and their flesh devoured with the same 
barbarous joy as among the fiercest savages. On 
some occasions it rose to even wilder excesses. 
Their principal warriors covered themselves with 
theskinsof the unhappy victims, and danced about 
the streets ; boasting of their own valour, and ex- 
ulting over their enemies. This ferocity of cha- 
racter prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain. But in proportion as mankind combine 
in social union, their manners soften, sentiments 
of humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of war 
abates, and even while engaged in hostility, men 
remember what they owe one io another. The 
savage fights to destroy ; the citizen, to conquer. 
The former neither pities nor spares ; the latter 
has acquired sensibility, which tempers his rage* 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seem to have been 
perfect strangers ; which leads us to suspect that 
their degree of civilization must have been very 
imperfect. 

Their fimeral rites were not less bloody than 
those of the most savage tribes. On the death of 
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any distinguished personage, especially of the em- 
peror, a certain number of his attendants were 
chosen to accompany him to the other world ; and 
those unfortunate victims were put to death with- 
ojat meixy, and buried in the same tomb. 
Though their agriculture was more extensive than 
that of the roving tribes, yet it was not sufficient 
to supply them with such subsistence as men re- 
quire when engaged in efforts of active industry ; 
and consequently every mean was taken to prevent 
any considerable increase in their families. 

Th'-irreligious tenets, and the rites of their wor- 
ship, indicate no great progress in civilization. The 
aspect of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its divinities were clothed with terror, 
and delighted in vengeance. The figures of ser- 
pents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, 
decorated their temples. Fear was the only prin- 
ciple that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifica- 
tions, and penances rigid and excruciating, were 
the means employed to appease the wrath of the 
gods, and the Mexicans never approached their 
altars without sprinkling them with blood drawn 
from their own bodies. But of alloffe rings, human 
sacrifices were deemed most acceptable. Every 
captive taken in war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and was sa- 
crificed with the most cruel rites. The heart and 
the head were the portion consecrated to the gods ; 
the warrior by whose prowess the prisoner had 
been seized, carried off the body to feast upon it 
with his friends. 

The empire of Peru boasts of higher antiquity 
than that of Mexico. But the knowledge of their 
ancient history, which the Pemvians could commu- 
nicate to their conqueror, was both imperfect and 
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uncertain ; for,l3eing unacquainted with the art o^ 
writing, they were destitute of the only means by 
which the memory of past transactions can be pre- 
served with any degree of accuracy. The gmfiot, ' 
or knots or cords on different colours, which have 
been celebrated as regular annals of the empire, 
imperfectly supplied the place of writing. Ac- 
conling to the description of Acosta, by the va- 
rious colours different objects were denoted, and 
by each knot a distinct number. Thus an account 
was taken and a register kept, of the inhabitants 
in each province, or of the several productions col- 
lected there for public use. But they could con- 
tribute, however, but little towards preserving the 
memory of ancient events and institutions. 

Very little credit then is due to the details which 
have been given of the exploits, the battles, the 
conquests, and private character of the early Pe- 
ruvian nK)narchs« We can depend upon nothing 
in their story as authentic, but a few facts so inter- 
woven in the system of their religion and policy 
•as preserved the memory of them from being lost, 
and upon the description of such customs and in- 
stitutions as continued in force at the time of the 
conquest, and fell under the immediate observa- 
tions of the Spaniards. 

The people of Peru had not advanced beyond 
the rudest form of savage life, when Mango Capac, 
and his consort Mama OcoHo, appeared to instruct 
and civilize them. Who these extraordinary per- 
sonages were, we are not able to ascertain ; but, 
taking advantage of the propensity in the Peruvians 
to superstition, and particularly of their venera- 
tion for the Sun, they pretended to be the children 
of that luminary, and to deliver instructions in his 
name and by authority from him. The multitude 
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listened and believed, 'and in process of time the 
successors of Mango Capac extended their domi- 
nion over all the regions that stretch to the west 
of the Andes fix>m Chili to Quito, establishing in 
every pravince their peculiar policy and religious 
institutions. Indeed the whole system of civil 
policy among the Peruvians was founded on reli- 
gion. The inca not only appeared as legislator, but 
as the messenger of heaven ; and his injunctions 
were received as the mandates of the deity. His 
race was held to be sacred ; and, to preserve it dis- 
tinct, the sons of Capac married their own sisters, 
and no person was ever admitted to the throne who 
could not claim it by such pui^ descent. To these 
children of the Sun^ for that was the appellation 
bestowed upon all theoffspnngof the first inca, the 
people looked up with the reverence due to beings 
of a superior order. Hence the authority of the 
inca was unii mited and absolute. And all crimes, 
being considered as insults offered to the deity> 
were punished capitally. 

The system of superstition on which the iRcas 
ingrafted their pretensions to such high authority, 
was of a genius very different from that established 
among the Mexicans. Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
objects. The Sun, as the great source of light, of 
joy, and fertility, in the creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars, as 
co-operating with him, were entitled to secondary 
honours. Wherever the human mind is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence that 
really exist in nature, the spirit of superstition is 
mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the 
fears of men, are supposed to preside in nature, 
and become objects of worship, Superstition as- 
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aumes a more severe and atrocious form. Of the 
latter we have an example among the Mexicans ; 
of the former) among the people of Peru* The 
Peruvians offered to the Sun a part of those pro* 
ductions which his genial warmth had called 
fortii from the hosom of the earth and reared to 
maturity. They sacrificed as an oblation of grati- 
tude some of the animals which were indebted to 
his influence for nourishment. They presented to 
him choice specimens of those works of ingenuity 
which his light had guided the hand of man in 
forming. But the incas never stained his altars 
with human blood, nor could they conceive that 
their beneficent father, the sun, would be delighted 
with such horrid victims. Thus the Peruvians had 
attained to a national character more mild and 
gentle than that of any people in America, i^^hich 
was displayed in their government, and even in 
their military system. 

The state of property in Peru was singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of charac- 
ter to the people. All the lands capable of cultiva- 
tion were divided into three shares : one was con- 
secrated to the sun and to the rites of religion ; 
the second belonged to the inca for the support of 
government ; the third and largest share was re* 
served for the maintenance of the people, among 
whom it was parcelled out. Neither lAdividuals, 
however, nor communities, had a right of exclu- 
sive property in the portion set apart for tlieir use. 
They possessed it only for a year, at the expira- 
tion of which a new division was made in propor- 
tion to the rank, the number, and exigencies of 
each family. All those lands were cultivated by 
the joint industry of the community. The people, 
summoned by a proper officer^ repaired in a body 
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to the fields^ and performed their common task, 
while songs and musical instruments cheered 
them, to their labour. A state thus constituted 
may be considered as one great family, of which 
the several members were bound together in closer 
intercourse than subsisted under any form of so- 
ciety established in America. From this resulted 
gentle manners and mild virtues unknown in the 
savage state, and with which the Mexicans were 
little acquainted. 

The distinction of ranks was, nevertheless, fully 
established in Peru. A great body of the inhabi- 
tants were held in a state of servitude, their garb 
and houses were of a difiRsrent form from those of 
freemen. They were employed in carrying bur- 
thens, and in performing every other -species of 
drudgery* Next to them in rank were such of the 
people as were free, but distinguished by no offici- 
al or hereditary honours. Above them were rais- 
ed those whom' the Spaniards call orejonea^ from 
the ornaments worn in their ears. These formed 
what may be denominated the order of nobles, 
and in peace, as well as in war, held every office 
of power or trust. At the head of all were the 
children of the sun, who, by their high descent and 
peculiar privileges, were as much exalted above 
the orejonca as these were'elevated above the people* 

In Peru, agriculture was more extensive and 
carried on with greater skill than in any part of 
•America, so that even the calamity of an unfruit- 
ful season was but little felt ; for the product of the 
lands consecrated to the sun, as well as that of 
those set apaH for the incas, being deposited in 
storehouses, it remained as a stated provision for 
times of scarcity. The use of the plough, indeed) 
was unknown to the Peruvians. They turned up 
the earth with a kind of wooden mattock ; and in 
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this labour both sexes joined the efforts of indus- 
try. Even the children of the sun set an example 
of activity, by cultivating a iield near Cuzco with 
their own hands ; and they dignified this function 
by denominating it their triumph over the earth* 
The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is like- 
wise obvious in the construction of iheir houses 
and public buildings, some of which are of im- 
mense extent, and all of remarkable solidity. The 
temple of Pachacamac, together with the palace 
of the inca, and a fortress, were so connected as 
to form one great structure above half a league in 
circuit. The walls, indeed, owing to their entire 
ignorance of the mechanical powers, were not 
more than twelve feet from the ground. And, 
though they had not discovered the use of raor* 
tar or of any. other cement, the bricks and stones 
were joined with so much nicety, that the seams 
could hardly be discerned. The public roads and 
bridges claim also a brief notice. The two great 
roads from Cuzco to Quito extended in an unin- 
terrupted stretch about 1 500 miles. The one 
was conducted through the interior and moun- 
tainous country ; the other through the plains on 
the sea-coast. The formation of those roads 
introduced another improvement in Peru. In 
its course from north to south, the road of the 
incas was intersected by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes towards the Western Ocean* 
These were not fordable, nor could the Peruvi- 
ans construct bridges either of stone or timber. 
They therefore formed cables of osiers of great 
strength, six of which they stretched across the 
stream parallel to one another, and made them 
fast on each side. These they bound together with 
smaller ropes so close as to form a compact piece 
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of net-work, over which they passed with tolera- 
ble security* 

The Peruvians had made also some progress in 
the arts. They had discovered the method of 
'smelting and refining the silver ore which they 
found in the channels or dug for in the earth. 
They made mirrors by highly polishing hard shin- 
ing stones ; vessels of earthen ware of different 
forms ; hatchets and other instruments, some des- 
tined for war, and others for labour. 

Notwithstanding so many particulars, which 
seem to indicate an high degree of civilization, 
other circumstances occur that suggest the idea of 
a society still in the first stages of its improvement* 
In all the dominions of the incas, Cuzco was the 
-only place that had the appearance or was entitled 
to the name of a city. Every where else the people 
lived mostly in detached habitations, dispersed over 
the country or settled in small villages. Of course, 
the separation of professions in Peru was not so 
complete as among the Mexicans. The less closely 
men associate, the" more simple are their manners, 
and the fewer their wants. All the arts, accord- 
ingly, which were of daily and indispensable uti- 
lity, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscrimi- 
nately. None but artists employed in works of 
mere curiosity or ornament constituted a separate 
order of men, or wei'e distinguished from other 
citizens* Another consequence resulting from the 
want of cities, was the little commercial intercourse 
among the inhabitants of that great empire. But 
the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most 
remarkable as well as the most fatal defect in their 
character. By this, Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost without resistance ; and the most favoura- 



ble opportunities of regaining their freedom, and 
of crushing their oppressors, were lost through 
the timidity of the people* This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity : the Indians of Peru 
s^re now more tame and depressed than any peo- 
ple of America 

The cruel custom that prevsuled in some of the 
moflit savage tribes, subsisted also among tbe Pe- 
ruvians. On the death of the incas, a considerable 
number of their attendants were put to death and 
interred around them that they might appear in 
the next world with their former dignity, and be 
served with proper respect. On the death of 
Huana-Capac, the most powerful of their mo- 
narchs, above a thousand victims were doomed to 
accompany him to the tomb* 
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Vicno of the other Speamh PoMeBsiona and Con" 
Queata in tfle JSTew World. Cinaloa, Sonara. 
iNew Ncevarre, New Mexico* Chili, Tactic 
man* Rio de la Plata, Terra Firma* Mvf 
Granada. GaUeona, Effect of the Sfianiah Set- 
tlerAenta tpith regard to the Cohmea* Depofwla" 
Hon with reafiect to Sfiain. Idleneaa and Pover^ 
ty. Pegiater'Shifia. Trade qfjicafitdco. Re* 
venue. 

ALTHOUGH Mexico and Peru are the pos- 
. sessions of Spain in the New World which 
have attracted the greatest attention, yet her other 
dominions there are far from being inconsiderable, 
either in extent or value. The greater part of 
them were reduced to subjection during the first 
part of the sixteenth century by private adventur- 
jers, who fitted out their small armaments either 
in HispanioU or in Old Spain : and if our limits 
would allow us to follow each leader in his pro- 
gress, we should discover the same daring cou- 
rage, the same persevering ardour, the same rapa- 
cious desire of wealth, and the same.capacity of 
enduring and surmounting every thing in order to 
attain it, which distinguished the operations of the 
Spaniards in their greater American conquests* 
Instead, however, of entering into a detail of this 
kind, it will be right to give a brief description of 
those provinces of Spanish America which have 
not hitherto been mentioned. 

The jurisdiction of the viceroy of New Spain 
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extends over several provinces which were not 
subject to the dominion of the Mexicans. The 
countries of Cinaloa and Sonara, that stretch a- 
long the east side of the Gulf of California^ as well 
as the immense kingdoms of New Navarre and 
New Mexico, whi(:h bend towards the west and 
north, and did not acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Montezuma or his predecessors, are reduced, 
tome to a greater, others to a less degree of sub- 
jection to the Spanish yoke. They extend through 
the most delightful part of the temperate zone, 
and have a communication either with the Paci- 
fic Ocean or with the Gulf of Mexico, and are 
watered by rivers which not only enrich them, 
but may become subservient to commerce. The 
number of Spaniards settled in these provinces is 
extremely small ; but from the rich mines that 
have been discovered, opened, and worked with 
success, they are becoming more populous, and 
may soon be as valuable as any part of the Spa- 
nish empii*e of America. 

Tlie peninsula of California was discovered by 
Cortes in the year 1 536, but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in peopling it. Don Joseph 
Galvez, who was sent by the court of Spain to visit 
it, brought a very favourable account : he found 
the pearl fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and 
he discovered mines of gold of a very promising 
appearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa and So* 
nara, California may, perhaps, hereafter be no 
longer regarded among the desolate and almost 
useless districts of the Spanish empire. On the 
east of Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras are com- 
prehended in the government of New Spain. 
They stretch from the Bay of Campeachy beyond 
Ca)ie Gracias a Dios, and derive their value prin- 
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dpally from the logwood tree, which for the piit^'i 
poses of dyeing ^as become an article in com-< 
merce of great value. Still farther east than Hon* 
duras lie the two provinces of Costa Riga and 
Veragua, which are of but small value^ and merit 
no particular attention. 

The most important province depending on the 
viceroy alty of Peru is Chili, the inhabitants of 
which weret in a great measure, independent of 
the incas, and for a considerable time successfully 
resisted the arms of the Spaniards* The moun- 
tainous parts of the country are still possessed by 
tribes of the original inhabitants^ who are formjda^ 
ble neighbours to the Spaniards, with whom, dur« 
ing the course of two centuries, they have been 
obliged to maintain almost perpetual hoi&tllity* 

That part of Chili which may be properly 
deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow district 
extended along the coast from the desert of Ata* 
camas to the island of Chiloe, above 900 miles* 
Its climate is the most delicious in the New 
World* The soil is very fertile, and accommo-* 
dated to European productions : among these are 
corn» wine, and oil. All the fruits imported from 
Europe attain to full maturity there, and the ani- 
mals of our hemisphere multiply and improve* 
Nor has Nature exhausted her bounty on the 
iurface of the earth ; she has stored its bowels 
in various parts with mioes of gold, of silverj of 
copper, and of lead* 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- 
cuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, and 
stretch from north to south 1 300 miles, and in 
breadth more than a thousand* This country 
forms itself into two great divisions^ one on the 
north and the other to the south of Rio de la Pla- 
ta* The former comprehends Paraguay, the &« 
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mous missions of the Jesuits, and several other 
distncts. The capital of La Plata is Buenos- Ay • 
res, the most considerable sea-port in South Ame- 
rica. From this town a great part of the treasure 
of Chili and Peru is exported to Old Spain. Most 
of the country is inhabited by native Americans. 
The Jesuits were indefatigable jh their endeavours 
to convert the Indians to the pelief of their reli- 
gion, and to introduce among them the arts of ci» 
vilized life ; and they met with surprising success* 
More than 300,000 families were formerly sub- 
ject to the Jesuits, living in obedience and with an 
awe bordering on adoration. But in 1767 the Je- 
suits were sent out of America by royal authori* 
ty, and their subjects were put upon the same 
footing with tlie other inhabitants of the country. 
All the other territories of Spain in the New 
World, the islands excepted, of whose discovery 
and reduction an account has already been given, 
^re comprehended under t\Vo great divisions ; the 
&rmer denominated the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
the provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to the 
mouth of the Orouoko ; the latter the new king- 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
Terra Firma is divided into twelve large pro- 
vinces, which contain a vast deal of mountainous 
country : the valleys are deep and narrow ; and 
being for a great part of the year flooded, the 
whole dis^ict is perhaps the most unhealthy part 
of the torrid zone. The plains are fertile, and pro- 
duce great abundance of com, fruits, and drugs. 
No place abounds more in rich pasturage, or ha$ 
a greater stock of black cattle. Its capital ctty« 
Panama, is situated upon one pf the best harbours 
pf the South Seas. Hither is brought all the trea- 
sure which the rich mines of Peru and Chili pay 
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to the king, or produce upon a private account. 
In the bay is a pearl fisheiy of great value. The 
town contains 5000 houses elegantly built of 
brick and stone, disposed in a semicircular form, 
and enlivened with the spires and domes of seve* 
ral churches and monasteries. At Carthagena, 
the second town in Terra Fir ma, the galieona on 
their voyage from Spain put in first, and dispose 
t)f a considerable pait of their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons consists of about eight men of war, la- 
den with every kind of merchandize, as well as 
with military stores for Peru. No sooner are 
these ships arrived in the haven of Carthagena 
than expresses are immediately dispatched to the 
adjacent towns, that they may get ready ail the 
treasure which is deposited there to meet the gal- 
leons at Porto BellQ. Here all persons concerned 
in the various branches of this extensive traffic 
assemble, and business of wonderful extent and 
importance is hegociated in a short tin^. In 
about a fortnight the fair is over ; during which 
the display of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
variety of European ^brics on the other, is as- 
tonishing. Heaps of wedges and ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on the wharfs 
like things of little or no value. At this time an 
bundled crowns are given for a mean lodging, a 
tht>usandfor a shop, and provisions of every kind 
are proportionably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above the level of the sea, that though it approaches 
almost to the equator, the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts yield gold with so great 
profusion, that single labourers have been known 
to collect in a day what was equal in value to 3501. 



ks'towns are populous and flourishing. Industry 
is encouraged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on with Carthagena* 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards in 
their discoveries and conquests, to that period when 
tbeir authority was established overall the vast re- 
gions ia the New World still subject to their do- 
minion ; it remains only to consider the effect of 
their settlements upon the countries, which they 
took possession of as well as upon their own. 

The first visible consequence of the establish- 
ments made by. the Spaniards in America, was the 
diminution of the ancient inhabitants to a degree 
equally astonishing and deplorable. But notwith- 
standing the rapid depopulation of America, a very 
considerable number of the native race still remsdns 
both in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
some places are so populous as to merit the name 
of cities. In Pe ru, several dbtricts, particularly in 
the kingdom of Qqito, are occupied almost entirely 
by Indians ; and in some provinces they are min- 
gled with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
persons who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior stations in society. In the 
districts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and 
Buenos- Ay res, the desolation is more general than 
even in those parts of Mexico and Peru of which 
^e Spaniards have taken most full possession* 

When the conquests of tiie Spaniards in Aaie- 
rica were completed) tbeir monacchs, in forming 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two immense governments ; one 
subject to the viceroy of New Spain, the other to 
the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of the for- 
mer extended over all the provinces belonging to 
Spain in the northern division of the Am^caa 
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ooiitioeiit* Under that of the latter was compre^i 
hended whatever she poasesfiedin South America* 
The authority of the viceroy over districts so fiir 
removed from his own eye and observation^ was 
unavoidably both feeble and iU*dii%cted. A third 
viceroyalty lias therefore been established at Santa 
F^ de Bojeta, the capital of the new kingdom of 
Gi'anada, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
the whole kingdom of Terra Firma, and the pro- 
vince of Quito. In subjection to the viceroys are 
other officers of different ranks and degrees* The 
various duties assigned to each, and the several 
powers which they exercise, cannot be discussed 
in this volume. We shall therefore proceed to 
explain by what means the colonies enrich tb# 
mother country. 

Of all the methods by which riches may be ac- 
quired, that of searching for the precious metals 
isoneofthe most inviting to nven unaccustomed to 
the regular assiduity with which the culture of the 
earth and the operations of commerce must be car* 
ried on,' or who are so rapacious as not to be satis- 
fied with the gradual returns of profit which they 
yield. Accordingly, as soon as the several coon- 
tries in America were subjected to the dominion 
of Spain, this n^s almost the only method of 
acquiring wealth which occurred to the adventur- 
ers by whom they were conquered. AH crowded 
to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of gold 
and silver found among the natives promised an 
unexhausted store. During several years the ar- 
dour of their researches was kept up by hope ra- 
ther than success. At length the rich mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally discovered in 
the year 1 545, by an Indian as lie was clambering 
up the mountain in pursuit of a llama whkh had ^ 
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stmfed from his flock. Soon after the mines 
of Sacotecas, in New Spain, tittle inferior to the 
other in value, were opened. From that time the 
working of mines hus become the capital occtipao 
tion of the Spaniards, and is t*educed into a syste^n 
no less complicated than interesting. 

The exuberant profusion with which the mouq^ 
ttins of the New World poured forth their trea- 
sures astonished mankind, who had been accus* 
tomed hitherto to receive a penurious supply of 
the precious metals from the more scanty stores 
contained in the mines of the ancient hemisphere* 
According to principles of computation, which 
appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of 
gold and silver that has been regularly entered in 
the ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions 
sterling annually, reckoning from the year 1 493, 
in which America was discovered, to the present 
time. This in 3 11 years amounts to twelve hun- 
dred and forty 'four millions. Immense as this sum 
is, the Spanish writers contend that as much more 
ought to be added to it, in consideration of trea- 
sure which has been extracted from the mines, 
and imported fraudulently into Spain without 
paying duty to the king. By this account Spain 
has drawn from the New World a supply of 
wealth amounting to nearly two thousand five 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Thoug*h the mines are the chief object of the 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countries which they 
possess in America abound with other commodi- 
ties of such value or scarcity as to attract a consi- 
derate degree of attention. Cochineal is a pro- 
duction almost peculiar to New Spain : the Jesuits 
bark, the most salutary, simple, perhaps, and of 
most restorative ?irtue, that Providence has made 
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known to mani is (bund only in Peru : the indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of any 
province in America ; cocoa attains to its highest 
perfection in the Spanish colonies, and, from the 
{;reat consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
as in America, is a valuable commodity : the to- 
bacco of Cuba is of more exquisite flavour than any 
brought fromthe New World : the sugar raised in 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge- 
ther with drugs of various kinds maybe mentioned 
among the natural productions of America which 
enricMhe Spanish commerce. To these must be 
added the exportation of hides* The cattle from 
which these are taken range over the vast plains 
which extend from Buenos*Ayres towards the 
Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and 
the unlucky traveller who once falls in among 
them, may proceed for several days before he can 
disentangle himself from among the crawd that 
covers the face of the earth, and seems to have no 
end. They are scarcely less numerous in New- 
Spain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides; and 
the slaughter at certain seasons is so great, that 
the stench of the carcases which are left in the 
field would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of American vultures, the 
most voracious of all the feathered kind, did not 
Instantly devour them. The numberof those hides 
exported in every fleet to Europe is very great^ and 
is a lucrative branch of commerce. 
When the importation into Spain of those various 
articles from her colonies first became active and 
considerable, her interior industry and manu- 
fiurtures were in so prosperous a state, that with 
the product of these she was able both to purchase 
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the commodities of the New World and to answer 
its growing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish marine at this period less flourishing than 
that of its manufactures. In the beginning of tiire 
sixteenth century, Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant ships, a number far 
superior to that of any nation in Europe in that 
age. By the aid which foreign trade and domestic 
industry give reciprocally to each other in their 
progress, the augmentation of both must have 
been rapid and eKtenstve ; and Spain might have' 
received the same accession of opulence and vi-r 
gour from her acquisitions in the New Worldj 
that other powers have derived from their colo- 
nies* But various causes prevented this* 

The same thing happens to nations as to indi« 
viduals. Wealth which flows in gradually, and 
with moderate increase, nourishes that activity 
which is friendly to commerce, and calls it forth 
into vigorous exertions ; but when opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too fuU a stream, it overturns 
an sober plans of industry, and brings along with 
it a taste for what is wild«nd extravagant. Such 
was the great and sudden augmentation of power 
and revenue that the possessions of America 
brought into Spain, and symptoms of its pemici*> 
ous influence soon began to appear. When Phi* 
lip IL ascended the Spanish throne, remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and consider* 
able branch of revenue. The fatal operation of 
this change in the state of the kingdom was at 
once conspicuous. And under the weak admini- 
stration of Philip III. the vigour of the nation 
sunk into the lowest decline. The inconsiderate 
bigotry of that monarch expelled at once nearty a 
millifm of his most induatrious subjects, at tbe 
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veiy time when the exhausled state of the i^ing* 
dom required 8ome extraordinary exertions ot'po- 
litical wisdom to augment its members, and to re^ 
vive its strength. Spain felt that her manufac* 
tures were fallen into decay ; that her fleets, which 
had been the terror of Europe^ were ruined ; and 
that her commerce was lost. Even agriculture, 
the primary object of industry in every pros|^rous 
state, was neglected, and one of the most fertile 
countries in Europe hardly raised what was suffi- 
cient for the support of its own inhabitants. The 
Spaniards, intoxicated with the wealth which po^rr 
ed in upon them, deserted the paths of industry 
to which they had been accustomed, and repaired 
with eagerness to those regions from which this 
opulence issued ; till at length Spaiii was unable 
to supply the growing demand of the colonies* 
She had recourse to her neighbours. The ma- 
nufactures of the Low-Countries, of England, of 
France, and of Italy, furnished in abundance 
whatever she required. In a short time not above 
a twentieth part of the commodities exported to 
America was of Spanish growth or fabric. The 
treasure . of the New World may be said hence- 
forward not to have belonged to Spain. That 
wealth, which by an internal circulation would 
have spread through each vein of industry, and 
have conveyed life and motion to every branch of 
manufacture, flowed out of the kingdom with such 
a rapid course as neither enriched nor animated 
it. On the other hand, the artisans of rival na- 
tions, encouraged by the quick sale of their com« 
iDodities, improved so mucK in industry as to be 
able to afford them at a rate so low that thc.ma- 
nufactures of Spain were still &rther depressed. 
This destructive con^merce dinned off the richer 
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•f the nation, and the Spaniards, in fact, became 
only the carriers of foreign merchandize, and the 
Channel through which the precious metals flow- ' 
ed from America to the other European states. 
Spain was so much astonished and distressed at 
beholding her American treasures vanish almost 
as soon as they were Imported, that Philip III. 
issued an edict, by which he endeavoured to raise 
copper money to a value in currency nearly equal 
to that of silver ; and the lord of the Peruvian and 
Mexican mines was reduced to a wretched expe« 
dient, which is the last resource of petty impover- 
bhed states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America have 
not proved a source of population and of wealth to 
her, in the same manneras those of other nations. 
In those countries of Europe where industry is in 
full vigour, every person settled in such colonies 
as are similar in their situation to those of Spain, 
is supposed to give employment to three or four at 
home in supplying his wants. But wherever the 
mother country cannot afford this supply, every 
emigrant may be considered as a citizen lost to 
the community ; and strangers must reap all the 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed the trade carried on 
by the galleons : these were frequently retarded 
by various accidents, and on such occasions the 
scarcity of European goods in the Spanish settle- 
ments frequently became excessive i their price 
rose to an enormous height. The vigilant eye of 
mercantile attention did not fail to observe this fa« 
Tourable opportunity : an ample supply was pour- 
ed in from the English, French, and Dutch isl- 
ands ; and when the galleons at length arrived 
they found the markets so glutted by this illicit 
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commercef that there was no demand for the com* 
xnodities with which they were loaded. To reme- 
dy thiS} Spain permitted a considerable part of her 
commerce with America to be carried on in regigm, 
Ser-shi/ia. These were fitted out during the inter* 
' vals between the stated seasons when the galle- 
ons sailed* by merchants of Seville or Cadiz» upon 
obtaining a licence from the council of the Indies^ 
for which tliey paid a h^h premium. 

In propoition as experience manifested the ad- 
vantages of carrying on trade in this mode^ the 
number of register ships increased ; and at length 
in the year 1748, the galleons, after having been 
employed upwards of two centuries* were finally 
laid aside. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
shipsf dispatched from time to time as occasion 
requires. These sail round Cape Horn, and con- 
vey directly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people settled in those countries were before 
obliged to repair to Porto* Bello or Panama. 

It remains only to give some account of the 
trade carried on between New Spain and the Phi- 
lippine islands. Soon after the accession of Phi- 
lip II. a scheme was formed of planting a colony 
in these islands, which had been neglected since 
the time of their discovery. Manilla, in the island 
of Luconia, was the station chosen fbr the capital 
of this new establishment. From it an active com- 
mercial intercourse (>egan with the Chinese ; and 
a considerable number of that industrious people, 
allured by the prospect of gain, settled in the Phi- 
lippine islands, under Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manufactures of the East, as 
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fffiabled it to open a trade with America, by a 
course of navigation the longest from land to land 
on our globe. In the infancy of this trade, it was 
carried on with Callao on the coast of Peru, bat 
afterwards it was removed to Acapulco on the 
coast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements it has been brought 
into a regular form. One or two ships depart an* 
nually from Acapulco, which are permitted to 
carry out silver to the amount of more than one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; in return for 
which, they bring back spices, drugs, china, and 
japan wares ; callicoes, chintz, muslins, silks, and 
every precious article with >Khtch the East can 
supply the rest of the world. For some time th* 
merchants of Peru were permitted to participate 
in this traffic, but now it is confined solely to New 
Spain. In consequence of this indulgence, the in- 
habitants of that country enjoy advantages un- 
known to the other Spanish colonies* The manu- 
factures of the East are not only more suited to a 
warm climate, and are more showy than those of 
Europe, but can be sold at a lower price ; while, 
at the same time, the profits upon them are so 
considerable as to enrich all those who are em- 
ployed either in bringing them from Manilla, or 
vending them in Ne^ Spain. As the interest 
both of the buyer and seller concurs in favouring 
this branch of commerce, it has continued in spite 
of regulations, concerted with the most anxious 
jealousy, to circumscribe it* Under cover of what 
the laws permit to be imported, great quantities of 
India goods are poured into the markets of New 
Spain ; and when the European ships arrive at Ve- 
ra Cruz, they frequently find the want8>of the peo- 
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pie supplied by cheaper and more acceptable com^ 
snodities. 

Notwithstanding these frauds, the Spanish mo- 
ftarchs receive a \try considerable revenue from 
the American dominions. This arises from taxes 
of various kinds, which may be divided into, K 
What is psdd to the sovereign as lord of the New 
World : to this class belong the duty on the pro- 
duce of the mines, and the tribute exacted from 
the Indians : the former is termed by the Spaniards 
the right qfngnoryy the latter is the duty ofvaa^ 
mUige. 2 . Into the numerous duties on commerce, 
which accompany and oppress it in every step :. 
and, 3. What accrues to the king as head of the 
church. In consequence of this, ht receives the 
spiritual revenues levied by the apostolic cham- 
ber in Europe, and is entitled likewise to the pro- 
fit arising from the sale of the bull of Cruzado. 
This bull, which is published every two years, con- 
tains an absolution from past offences, and a per- 
mission to eat several kinds of prohibited food dur- 
ing Lent. Every person in the Spanish colonies of 
European, Cfeolian, or mixed race, purchases a 
bull which is deemed essential to his salvation, at 
tiie rate set upon it by government. It is not easy 
to get at the amount of those various funds; but 
It is probable that the net public revenue raised 
in America does not exceed a million and a half 
sterling per annum. Spain and Portugal are, how- 
ever, the only European powers who derive a di- 
rect revenue from their colonies. All the advan- 
tage that accrues to other nations from their Ame- 
rican dominions arises from the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of their trade. 

Butjf the revenue which Spain draws from 
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America be great, the expense of administratioii 
in her colonies bears full proportion to it. The 
salaries allotted to eveiy person in public office 
are very high. The viceroys maintain all the 
state and dignity of Foyalty. Their courts dis- 
play such pomp as hardly retains the appearance 
of a delegated authority. All this expense is de- 
frayed by the crown. 

The salaries constitute but a small part'T>f the 
revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. From the sin- 
gle article of presents made to him on the anni- 
versary of his name-day^ a viceroy has been 
known to receive fifteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling. According to a Spanish proverb, the legal 
revenues of a viceroy are known : his real profits 
depend upon his opportunities and conscience* 
Hence their commission is granted only for a ve* 
ly short term of years ; which renders them of(;en 
more rapacious, in order quickly to repair a shaU 
tered fortune, or to create a new one. But even 
in situations so ttying to human frailty, there are 
instances of virtue that remain unseduced. In 
the year 1772, the marquis de Croiz finished the 
term of his viceroyalty in New Spain with unsus- 
pected integrity ; and, instead of bringing home 
exorbitant wealth, returned with the admiration 
and applqpse of a grateful people^ whom his go* 
yemment had rendered happy. 
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CHAP. VII. 



History of the Portugueae Settlements in jimerica. 
Discovery of Brazil. Extent of the Portuguese 
Empire. Conquest of Portugal. Brazil taken 
by the Dutch. Reccrvered. Extent of Brazil. 
Hotv divided and governed. Inhabitants. Trade. 
.4mazonia. River Amazon. People. French 
Settlement of Cayenne. Dutch Settlements at 
Guiana, Chief Towns. Climate. Inhabitants, 
Productions. 

THE discovery of America by Columbus was, 
as we have seen, owing originally to just 
reasoning on the figure of the earth, though the 
particular land that he discovered was far from 
that which he sought. Here was evidently a 
mixture of wise design and fortunate accident | 
but the Portuguese discovery of Brazil may bo 
regarded as merely accidental. For, sailing with 
a considerable armament to India, by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but standing out to sea 
to avoid the calms upon the coast of Africa, the 
Portuguese fleet fell in with the continent of 
South America. Upon their return they made 
so favourable a report of the land which they had 
discovered, that the court resolved to send a co^ 
lony thither. I'his was at first opposed by the 
Spaniards, who considered the country as within 
their dominions. Matters were, however, at 
length accommodated by a treaty, in which it was 
agreed that the Portuguese should possess all 
that tract of land that lies between the River of 
Amasons and that of La Plata* 
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When their right was thus confirmed^ ^ ^^ 
the Portuguese pursued the settlement {^^^[ 
with such vigour, that in a, little time more 
than two thousand miles of sea-coast was coloniz- 
ed ; which was infinitely to the benefit of the mo- 
ther country* Their settlements on the coast of 
Africa forwarded this establishment, by the num- 
ber of negroes which they afforded them for their 
works* Hence the introduction of negroes into 
this part of America^ and the foundation of a 
traffic, disgraceful to all concerned in it. 

In the very meridian of their prosperity, when 
the Portuguese wei*e in possession of so extensive 
an empire, and so flourishing a trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, in the Asiatic isles, and in the 
most valuable part of America, they were crushed 
by one of those incidents which decides the fates 
of kingdoms* Don Sebastian, one of their 
greatest princes, in an expedition he had ^' ^* 
undertaken against the Moors, was slain ; 
by which accident the Portuguese lost their libertyi 
and were absorbed into the Spanish dominions. 

Soon after this misfortune, the same yoke that 
galled the Portuguese grew so intolerable to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, that they threw it 
off with great fury and indignation* Not satisfied 
with erecting themselves into an independent 
state, they fell upon the possessions of the Portu- 
guese ; took almost alltheir fortresses in the East- 
Indies ; and then turned their arms upon Brazil} 
which was unprotected by Europe, and be- 
trayed by the cowardice of the governor ^%R' 
of their principal city* They would have 
over-run the whole, had not the archbishop Don 
Michael de Texeira believed, that in such an emer- 
gency the danger of Jiis country superseded the 
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conmion obligations of hts profe8at<m* He took 
armS) and at the head of his monkS) and a few 
scattered forces^ put a stop to the torrent of the 
Dutch conquest. He made a gallant stand until 
succours arrived, and then resigned the commis- 
sion with which the public necessity and his own 
▼alour had armed him, into the hands of a person 
appointed by authority. By this noble conduct 
the archbishop saved seven of the fourteen pro- 
vinces into which Brazil was divided : the rest fell 
""^ into the hands of the Dutch, from whom 
^'^' they were again partly re-conquered by 
the Portuguese) but not without a consi' 
denable struggle, and after much loss on both 
^des. The Portuguese agreed to pay the Dutch 
eight tons of gold, to relinquish their interest in 
this country : which was accepted ; and they 
have remained in peaceable possession of all Bra- 
zil till about I f 62, when the Spaniards took the 
fortress of St. Sacrament ; but by treaty of peace 
it was restored. 

This vast territory is but little known, partly 
from the want of science and curiouty, and partly 
on account of the thick forests which cover the 
extensive plains of La Plata. Though in strict 
alliance with Portugal, we have little precise 
knowledge of Brazil, and still less of the interior 
country of Amazonia* The chief city of Brazil 
was formerly Saint Salvador, which has since 
yielded to Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent 
governments, besides that of Rio de Janeiro, of 
which alone the governor retains the style of 
viceroy of the Brazils. The discovery and improve- 
ment of the gold and diamond mines, about one 
hundred leagues to the N. W. have secured to 
Janeiro a decided preponderance* But all the 



pioyioces are growing fast Into opulence and im- 
portance ; and we are informed by Sir George 
Staunton, that they manufactyred of late years 
several of the most necessary articles for their 
own consumption, and their produce was so con* 
siderable that the balance of trade began to be al- 
ready in their favour; and remittances of bullion 
were made to them from Europe^ in return for the 
overplus of their exports beyond their imports* 
The diamond mines belong exclusively to the 
crown ; and one-fifth of the gold is exacted. 
There are also numerous taxes and impositions, 
which, instead of enlarging the revenue, are the 
great causes of its diminution. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fond of 
pleasure, but extremely observant of the ceremo« 
nies of religion. Labour is chiefly performed by 
slaves, about twenty thous^d negroes being an- 
nually imported. The natives are said to be irre- 
plaimable savages, who chiefly subsist apart on the 
coast between Janeiro and San Salvador. The 
harbour of Rio Janeiro is capacious and excellent; 
surrounded by a fertile country, and protected by 
the castle of Santa Cruz. On the west is the city 
of St. Sebastian, commonly called Hio de Janeiro, 
built on a tongue of land, the hills and rocks be** 
hind being crowned with woods, convents, houses, 
and churches. The streets are generally straight 
and well paved. Water is supplied by an aque- 
duct after the Roman plan ; for, notwithstanding 
the name, there is no river of any note. 

The trade of Brazil is very gi*eat, and increases 
every year* Of the diamonds there are supposed 
to be returned to Europe to the amount of 1 30,0001. 
annually. This, with the sugar, the tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs for medicine and 
manufactures, may give some idea of the import- 
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ance of this traffict not only to Portugal} tmt t# 
all the trading powers of Europe* 

Amazonia was discovered by Francisco Orel- 
lana« about the year 1580, who in returning from 
Peru sailed down the river Amazon to the At- 
lantic ocean. On the banks of the river he ob- 
served companies of women in. arms. On that 
account he called the country Amazonia, or the 
Land of Amazons, and gave the name of Ama* 
zon to the river, which formerly had been called 
Maragnon. The Spaniards were never able to 
effect a settlement there ; but the Portuguese 
have some small colonies on that part of the 
coast which lies betwixt Cape North and the 
mouth of the Amazon. This river is one of the 
largest in the world. It runs a course from west 
to east of about three thousand miles, and re- 
ceives nearly two hundred other rivers^ some of 
which are not inferior in magnitude to the Da- 
nube or the Nile. The breadth of this river at its 
mouth, where it discharges itself by several chan- 
nels into the ocean, almost under the equator^ is 
one hundredy^d fifty miles, and at one thousand 
five hundred miles from its mouth it is forty fa- 
thoms deep. In the rainy season it overflows its 
bankS) and waters and fertilizes the adjacent coun- 
try. 

The Indian nations inhabiting this extensive 
tract of the globe are very numerous ; and the 
banks of almost every river are inhabited by a dif- 
ferent people, who are governed by their caziques, 
distinguished from their subjects by coronets of 
beautiful feathers. They are idolaters, and wor- 
ship the images of their ancient heroes. In their 
expeditions they carry their gods with them. 

The possessions of the French on the continent 
of Amenca are very inconsiderablct They were 
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fiottneiy the lords of Canada and Loutsiania, but 
have now lost all footing in North America. On 
the southern continent, however, they have still a 
settlement, which is called Cayenne, in Guiana^ 
The chief town Is Caen, or Cayano, in which 
there are twelve hundred white inhabitants, ex* 
elusive of the garrison* The coast is very loWf 
but within land there are fine hills, proper for 
almost every species of cultivation. But the French 
have not yet extended them so far as they might. 
The soil and climate seem unexceptionable^ 
bat during the rains many parts are inundated. 
The dry season is from June to October, and 
the heaviest rains are in our winter season* Cay* 
enne pepper is the principal product of this coun^^ 
tiy ; besides which they export sugar, cocoa, va* 
nilla, and indigo* 

The French have also taken possession of the 
island of Cayenne, which is situated at the mouth 
of the river of the same name* It is about forty* 
five miles in circumference, and is reckoned very 
unhealthy. To this i^ce the tyrant Robespierre 
banished many of the best men of l^ance, for po» 
litical offences* The Corsican Bonaparte has 
made use occasionally of this island for the same 
purpose* 

After the Portuguese had dispossessed the Dutch 
of Brazil, they formed settlements in Guiana, 
A. D* 1 663, but four years afterwards they were 
expelled by the English, whose descendants form 
part of the colony, which was given back to the 
Dutch, in exchange for New- York, in 1676* 
Dutch Guiana is to the N* W* of the French set* 
tlement, and is often called Surinam, from a river 
of that name on which the capital is situated* The 
chief towns^are'Parimariboy on the western bank 
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of the Surinam, and New Middleburg near the 
N. W. extremity of the colony. Oemeraraisa 
settlement on a river of that name* Issequibo is 
another Dutch settlement on the Spanish Main, 
which surrendered to the English in 1781, but 
which was not considered of sufficient importance 
to be retained. 

Tfte climate of this country is reckoned un- 
wholesome. The wet and dry seasons at^e al- 
ternate, each for about three months. 1 1 is one of 
the richest and most valuable colonies belonging to 
the United Provinces ; but it is in a less prosperous 
situation than it was some years since, owing to the 
wars in which they have been engaged with their 
fugitive negroes, whom they treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a kind of colony in the wobd$9 
and to be really formidable enemies to their former 
masters. Under the command of chiefs elepted 
from among themselves, they have cultivated lands 
for their subsistence ; and making frequent in- 
cursions intOithe neighbouring plantations, revenge 
themselves upon their old oppressors. The chief 
trade of Surinam consists in sugar, cotton, coffeei 
tobacco, flaxy skins, and very valuable dyeing drugs^ 

The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aboriginal- 
natives of America. The promiscuous inter* 
course of these diffeoent people has likewise gene- 
ri^ed several intermediate casts, whose c<^ours de- 
pend oa their degree of consanguinity to either 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes«r-rThere are so 
many birds of various species, and remarkable for 
the beauty of their plumi^e, in Guiana, that several 
persons in the colony have employed themselves 
with their dependants veiy advantageously 19 
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Idtting and preserving theih for the cabinets of na- 
turalists in di fferent parts of Europe. The torpedo, 
Qr electrical eel, is found in the rivers of Guiana* 
But the immense number and variety of snakes in 
this country form one of its chief inconveniences. 
It is said that several years ago one was killed 
which measured 33 feet in length, and in the 
largest part three feet in circumference. The 
lauha is a peculiar amphibious animal of small 
nze^ about the size of a pig four months old, co- 
vered with fine short hair ; its flesh is preferred to 
all other kinds of meat. The quassi, the castor-oil 
nut, the cassia^ the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balsam of capivi, and ipecacuanha, are all natives 
here* An herbaceous plant called troolies grows 
here, whose leaves are the largest of any yet 
known ; they lie on the ground, and have sometimes 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, by three fleet in width. So admirable a ma- 
terial for covering has not been betowed on this 
country in vain : most of the houses are thatched 
with it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Gum caoutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is used for vessels of various kinds 
and for torches. A small tree called caruna yields 
aforinaceousnut,from which the Indians prepare a 
slow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge. 
Still more certain is the Ticuna poison, which is 
prepared fix>m the roots of the nibbees, that in- 
habit the entangled forests of these immeasurable 
swamps, and are a shelter to the panthers, the 
serpents, and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this pestilential atmos- 
|khere« 
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Henry VIL outkorizeM Cabot to make Discvtferiei, 
CcUfot takes /i09se99ion of a great Part of 
Mrth .America* Patent granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh* London and Piymouth Contfianie9» 
Puritana fiersecuted and go to America, Their 

' Character and Sufferings* Maryland an Ak^* 
kun fir the Roman CathoBct. Liberal Policy 
of England to her Settlements* Lmfuyrttnce of 
the American Cokmei* Wars with Prance* 
Waahington*9 Expeditions* Hopes conceived^ 
his Jiiture Celebrity* General Peace, Ameriemi 
Commerce limited by Great^Britain* Stamfi 
Act* Opposition to it* Repealed* Declaratory 
Act* Plan Jbr taanng Glassj Teay Src* Ame* 
rican Opposition^ in which Boston takes the 
lead* Quarrels between the Military and Jnha» 
bitants* Three of the latter killed* Letters 

from Governor Hutchinson intercepted by Dr* 
FrankHn* Dr. FrankUn dismissed from his Q^ 
fice* 

HAVING discussed in the former chapters of 
this volume the subject of the Spanish and 
Portuguese discoveries and settlements on the con« 
tinent of America, we now proceed to those that 
were made under the auspices of our own country, 
which will lead us to take a connected view of the 
History of the United States to the present times ; 
in the coui^e of which we shall, as far as our 
limits will allow, exhibit a distinct historical, poll- 



tltal) liAd geographical view of the northern con- 
tinent of America*. 

Heniy VII. of England, by the exertion of an 
authority similar to that of pope Alexander ti 
granted to John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, and his 
three aons, who were subjects and natives of £ng« 
land, a commission ^^ to navigate all parts of th« 
ocean for the purpose of discovering islands, coun- 
tries, regions, or provinces, either of Gentiles or 
Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown to all 
Christian people, with power to set up his stand- 
ard, and to take possession of the same as vassals 
of the crown of England." By virtue of this com- 
miaaion Sebastian Cabot, one of the sons, . j^ 
explored andtook possession of a g^at part 1 495 ' 
of the North American t:ontinent, in the 
name and on behalf of the king of England. This 
discovery was made in consequence of an attempt 
to find a north-west passage to China ; an enter- 
prise in which he failed, bat which led to more 
important consequences. 

For the space of more than half a century after 
the discovery, the English neither navigated the 
coast nor attempted to establish colonies. The 
first English patent which was granted ^i* ^ p 
making settlements in the country, was 1573/ 
issued by queen Elizabeth to sir Hum* 
phrey Gilbert. Shortly after she licensed Mr. 
Walter, aftei*wards sir Walter Raleigh, 
*^ to search for Heathen lands not inhabited ^.\P* 
by Christian people," and granted to him, ^ 
in fee, all the soil within 200 leagues of the places 

« See the Table «t the end of the ToluiDe. 
f See page 24 of thi^ volume* 
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where his people should make their dwellings* Un- 
der his auspices an inconsiderable colony took pos- 
session of that part of the American coast which 
now forms North Carolina. In honour of the 
virgin queen, his sovereign, he gave to the whole 
country the name of Virginia. These first 
settlers, and others who followed them, were either 
destroyed by the natives, removed by succeeding 
navigators, or died without leaving any behind to 
teU •theif melancholy story. No permanent settle- 
ment was effected till the re^ of James the First* 
He granted letters patent to Thomas Gates and 

his associates, by which he conferred on 
^606* ^^^ " *11 those territories in America 

which were not then possessed by other 
Christian princes,'' and which lay between the 
34th and 45th degree of north latitudei> They 
were divided into two companies* The one, 
consisting of adventurers of the city of London, 
was called the London company ; the other con- 
sisting of merchants of Plymouth and some 
other western towns, was called the Plymouth 
company* The adventurers were empowered 
to transport thither as many English subjects as 
should willingly accompany them ; and it was de- 
clared ^^ that the colonists and their children 
should enjoy the same liberties as if they had re* 
mained or were born within the realm." The 

month of April is the epoch of the firet per- 
^607* manent settlement on thecoast of Virginia, 

the name then given to all that extent of 
country which now forms the original Thirteen 
States. The emigrants took possession of a peninsu- 
la on the northern side of James River, and erected a 
town in honour of their sovereign, which they called 
James-Town. In a few months diseases swept 
away one half of their number ; which greatly dls- 
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tressed ^and atarmed the others. Nevertheless^ 
within twenty years from the first foundation of 
James-Town, upwards of 9000 English subjects 
'had, at different times, migrated thither, of whom 
at this period only 1800 remained alive* 

Thirteen years elapsed after James-Town be* 
,gan to be built, before any permanent settle- 
ment was effected in the northern colony. Vari- 
ous attempts for that purpose had failed, nor was 
. the arduous business accomplished till it was un* 
•dertaken by men who were influenced by higher 
motives than the mere extension of agriculture or 
commerce. These were denominated in England 
Puritans, from a desire of farther reformation in 
■the established church, and particulariy for their 
aversion from certain popish habits- and cerem<> 
.nies which they contended led to idolatry. So 
violent was the zeal of the majority for uniformity 
..in matters of religion, that popular preachers 
amoogs the Puritans were suspended, imprisoned^ 
and ruinedr for not using garments orceremonies 
.which their adversaries acknowledged to be indif- 
'^ferent. Andtowaixis the end of queen Elizabeth's 
.reign an act was passed for punishing those who 
refused lo conte to church, or were present at any 
conventicle or meeting* The punishment in cer- 
tain eases was perpetual banishment ; and upon 
those who should retinii without licence, death 
was to.be inflicted. This cruel law increased the 
number of Puritans* Some suffered death, others 
were banished ; and not a few, to avoid these evils, 
voluntarily exiled themselves from their native 
country* Of this number was a congregation un^ 
der the pastoral care of Mr* John Robinson, who, 
to elude th^ir persecutors, removed to Holland* 
There they continued ten years highly esteemed 
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I^f the natives ; wheO) on account of the moial^ 
of the Dutchi whkh in theic opinion were 

f 680 * ^^ ^'^^ ^^^ b^pan to think of a second 
rembvid» lest their oflEspring should con* 
form to the bad examples daUy before them*. Thef. 
had also an ardent desire of propagating religion. 
in foreign landS) and of separating tbemsehes 
from all the existing establishments in Europe* 
An application was made to James for full liberCjp 
of conscience ; but he promised only to connive at 
and not molest them. They nevertheless ventuiv 
ed) and sailed to the number of one hundred and 
one from Plymouth, and arrived at Cape Cod in 
November J 630. Tliey formed themselvea into a 
body politic under the crown of Englandy and em- 
I^yed themselves in making diaoovcries- till the 
end of the yean Within six months of their land- 
ing they buried 44 persons out of the number that 
.went out* Animated with a high degree of religi* 
ous zeal, they supported every hardship with foi«* 
titude and resolution* The prospect of an exempy^ 
tion from eccleaastical courts, and of an undisturb*^ 
ed liberty of worshipping their Creator in the way 
that was agreeable to their own consciences, 
were, in their estimadon, a sufficient counterbanr 
lance to all that they underwent* 

This handful of people laid the foundatioo of 
New-England, and from, them sprung all those 
who have since inhatxted Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and RhodeJsland* The 
Puritans, to which sect the first emigrants be« 
longed, were a plain industrious people, and 
strict observers of the moral and social .duties^ 
According to theii* principles, the Bible was the; 
sole rule both of fiuth and practice ; and the lm«> 
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(wsttioQ of . articles of faith) modes of worship, &ci 
was subversive of natural rights, and an usurpation 
of power not delegated to any man or body of men 
whatever. It is to be lamented that these princi- 
ples of I'eligious liberty ceased to operate on the 
emigrants soon after they came into the possessioi) 
of power. In the eleventh year after their 
arrival in America, they resolved that " no ^^n?' 
man should be admitted to the freedom of * . 
their body politic, but such as were members of 
their churches ;" and afterwards, ^' that none but 
sqch should share in the administration of civil go- 
vernment or have a voice in any election." In a 
few years more they had so far forgotten their ow n 
sufferings, as to press for uniformity in religion^ 
and to turn persecutors in order to accomplish it* 
As the intolerance of England peopled Massa- 
chusetts, so the intolerance of that province made 
many emigrate from it, and gave rise to various 
distant settlements, which in the course of years 
were formed into other provincial establishments. 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and New-Hampshire* 
sprung from Massachusetts, and their earJy 
growth was greatly accelemted by her impolitic 
zeal for uniformity. The country which was sub- 
divided into these four provinces had been called 
New England ever since the year 1614. The pro- 
priety of classing them under one general name 
became more evident, from their being settled by 
the same kind of people, connected with each 
other by blood, uniformity of manners, and a 
similarity of religious and political sentimentf • 
The early populaiion ofthis northjcrn country was 
rapid. In the short space of twenty years from its 
first settlement, 2 1 ,200 persons arrived in 298 ves- 
sels I when^ from a change in public afiairs, the 
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emigration frotti Old to New Englafid in a gfot 
measare ceased. 

Maryland was the third Engtish tiMnOf 

^63?* *«^^*cd '** North America j but the firat 
* which from its beginning was erected iDt& 
a province of the empire* The first emigration ta 
thts place consisted of about 200 gentlemen^ chieflf 
of the Roman catholic religion. Calrert^ their lea- 
der, purchased the right of the aborigines, and 
with their consent took possesion of the towO) 
which he called St. Mary's. He conttntied cue* 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them on terms of perfect amity. The lands which 
had thus been ceded were planted with facility, be* 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured* 
The Roman catholics, unhappy in their native 
land, and desirous of a peaceful asylum, went over 
in great numbers to Maryland. Lord Baltimore, 
to whom the province had been granted^ laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity x)n the broad 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in re- 
ligion. While Virginia persecuted the Puritans, 
numbers of them passed over to this new provincci 
the assembly of which had enacted, '^ that no per- 
sons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, should 
be molested in respect of their religion, or in the 
firee exercise thereof." The prudence of one co- 
lony acquired what the folly of the other had 
thrown away* Thus in Massachusetts the Puri- 
tans persecuted various sects, and the church of 
England in Virginia harassed those who dissent- 
ed &om the established religion ; while the Ro- 
man cs^tholics of Maryland tolerated and protected 
the professors of all denominations* 
The distractions which convulsed England for 



VmatfiAvt yesnltfb no leisure for colonizing^ 
but at' soon as Charles IL was restored to tl^ 
throne of hisaAcestOTs, it was resumed with greater, 
vfiirit' than everw By charters granted bf 
this sovereign^ Connectknt, Rhode-Island, ^gg?* 
^«nd Provid^ce plantations, were rendered 
fKire democracies* Bvery power, legislative, judi^ 
oial, and executive, was invested in the freemen of 
the corporation, or their delegates ^ and the colonf 
in» under no obligation to communicate its kgit- 
Mve acts to the national sovereign. 

In the succeeding year a patent was granted to 
'lord Clarendon and others, comprehending that 
>extent of country which now forms the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, '^ggP' 
•and Georgia. In the. following year king 
-Charles gave to his brother James, duke of York, 
.a patent which included New-York and New- Jer- 
sey* 

At this period Charles gave to William 
Penn a patent for Pennsylvania ; and some ^gg?* 
time after he obtained a farther grant of 
the land on the western side of the Delaware, and 
south of Pennsylvania, which was formed into a 
separate government, and is now the state of De- 
laware* Notwithstanding these charters, Mr. 
Penn did not think himself invested with the right 
of the soil till he had purchased it from the na- 
^tive proprietors. 

, In this manner was the English l^orth Ameri- 
can continent parcelled out into distinct govern- 
ments. Little did the founders foresee of the con- 
sequences both good and evil that were to result 
to the Old World from discoveiMng and colonizing 
the New* When we consider the immense quan- 
tities of gokl and silver which have flowed from it 
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into Europe ; the subsequent increase of industry 
and population ; the prodigious extension of com- 
merce, manufactures, and navigation ; and the in- 
fluence of the whole on manners and arts ; we see 
such an accumulation of good, as leads us to rank 
Columbus among the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. But when we consider the injustice 
done to the natives ; the extirpation of many of 
their numerous nationS) whose names are now not 
even known ; tlie havoc made among the first set- 
tlers; the slavery of the Africans, to which Ame- 
rica has furnished the temptation ; and the many 
wars which it has occasioned ; we contemplate 
such a mass of misery as may lead one to doubt 
whether the evil has not outweighed the good. 

The advantage which the. emigrants to America 
expected from the protection of tlieir native sove- 
Feign, and the prgspect of aggrandizement which 
the monarch anticipated from the extension of his 
empire, made the former very solicitous for char- 
ters, and the latter very ready to grant them. Nei- 
ther reasoned clearly on their nature^ or well un- 
derstood their extent. In less tlian eight years 1 500 
miles of sea-coast were granted away ; and so lit- 
tle did they who gave or they who accepted of 
charters understand their own transactions, that 
in several cases the san^ ground was coveted by 
contradictory grants, some of which extended to 
the South- Sea, over a country whose breadth is 
yet unknown, and which to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as these chatters w^ere, they answered. a 
temporary purpose. The colonists reposed con- 
fidence in them, and were excited to industry on 
tJieir credit. And it is worthy of observation, 
that of the thirteen coloniesi no onci Georgia 



exceplod^ was settled at the expense of g&rem* 
BEient* Towards the settlement of that southern 
fix>nUery considerable sums have at different times 
been granted by parliament ; but the twelve more 
northern provinces had been wholly settled b]r 
private adventurers. Nor does it appear that any- 
compensation for their lands was ever made txy 
the aborigines of America by the crown or par- 
liament of England* But policy as well as jus^ 
tice led the colonists to purchase and pay for 
what they occupied. This was done in almost ^ 
every settlement ; and they prospered most^ wh» 
by justice and kindness took the greatest pains t» 
conciliate the good will of the naUveSr 

The legal and constitutional history of the co- 
lonies^ in their early periods, affords but little in*> 
stroction *; It is sufficient to observe, that in less 
than eighty years from the first permanent £ng^ 
lish setUemeotin North America, the two original 
patents granted to the Plymouth and London 
companies were divided and subdivided inta 
twelve distinct and unconnected provinces; and 
in fifty years more a thirteenth, by the name of 
Georgia, was added, to the southern extreme of 
the other establisliments* To each of these there 
was ultimately granted a form of government, re* 
sembliog, in its most essential parts, that which 
was established in the parent state ; and agreeably 
to the spirit of the British constitution, ample 
provision was made for the liberties of the inha- 
l»tants» In some of the provinces the inhabitants 
chose their governors and other public ofificersy 
and their legislatures were under little or no coik- 
troL In others, the crown delegated most of its 

* See Tsble II. at the end of the rolune. 



power to particular pei*sons, who were alsoicw 
vested with the property of the soil. In those 
which were most immediately dependent on the 
king} he exercised no higher prerogatives over 
the colonists than he did over their fellow sub^ 
jects in England ; and his power over the proving 
cial legislative assemblies was not greater than 
what he wa» constitutionally vested with over the 
house of commons in the mother country. 

It is remarkable, that though the English pos- 
sessions in America were far inferior in natural 
riches to those which fell to the lot of other Eu- 
it>peanS) yet the security of property and of liber- 
ty derived/ix)m the English constitution, gave 
them a consequence to which the colonies of 
other powers have never attained* The wise and 
liberal policy of England towai*ds her colonies, 
during the first century and a half after their set- 
tlement, had a considerable influence in exalting 
them to thi6 pre-eminence* She gave them full 
liberty to- govern themselves, and to pursue their 
respective interests in such manner as they? 
thought proper. Their trade was open to every 
individual in the British dominions i they partici-t 
pated in that excellent form of government with 
which the parent isle was blessed, and which has 
raised it to an admirable height of agriculture^ 
commerce, and manufactures ; and trial by jury 
was established among tbem. 

From the operation of these general principles^, 
the American settlements increased in number^ 
wealth, and resources, with a rapidity which sur- 
passed all previous calculation. Neither ancient 
nor modern history can produce an example of 
colonies governed with equal wisdom, or flourish- 
ing with equal rapidity. In the short space of one 
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liHndred and fifty years their numbers had in- 
creased to three millions, and their commerce to* 
such a degree as to be more than a third of that 
of Great-Britain* They also extended their set* 
dements fifteen hundred miles on the sea-coast^ 
lod three hundred miles to the westward. 

The good effects of a wise policy and equal go- 
vernment tirere not only discernible in raising the 
colonies of England to a pre-eminence over those 
of other European nations, but in raising som« 
among themselves to greater importance than 
ethers* Their relative population and wealth 
were by no means correspondent to their respec- 
tive advantages of soil and climate* The New- 
England provinces, though possessed of compa- 
ratively a barren country, improved much faster 
than others which were blessed with a superior 
soil and milder climate* Their first settlers were 
animated with a high degree of that religious fer- 
vour which excites to great undertakings* They 
also granted their vacant lands to individuals, who 
personally cultivated them. In their towns they 
extended the benefits of education and religious 
instruction. By these means industry and mora- 
lity were propagated, and useful knowledge gene- 
rally diffused ; so that, in proportion to their re- 
spective numbers, it is probable that no other 
country in the world contained more sober, order- 
ly Citizens, and fewer who were profligate and 
abandoned. Luxury was estranged from their 
borders* Enervating wealth and pinching poverty 
were both equally rare. Early marriages, and a 
numerous offspring, were common ; hence popu- 
lation increased, and the inhabitants generally pos- 
sessed that happy state of mediocrity which fa- 
vours the improvement both of mind and body* 
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Neir-Vork joined New^Englaiid* Peims^lli:* 
'iiia» which wrs' chiefly aettkd with quakersi and 
which gave perfect liberty of conscience) and -an 
exact equality to all aects, was equally fioiuriahing 
with New- England. The > progressive improve* 
ment of PefUMylvaaia may be estimated from the 
increase of its tiade. In the year 1704 that pro- 
vince imported goods from the mother country, 
amotmting in value only to i 1,4991. ; but In 1772 
to the value of more than half a million sterling: 
7r-an increase of nearly fifty to one* 

In Maryland and Virginia a policy less fiitvour- 
able to population took place. The church of 
England was incorporated with the first aettlemidit 
of Virginia; and m the lapse of time it also be- 
'^ame the established religion of Maiyland. In 
both these provinces that church possessed a le- 
gal preeminence, and was maintained at the ex* 
.pense not only of its own members^ but of those of 
all other denominations: which deterred great 
numbers, especially the presbyterians who had 
emigrated from Ireland, from settling within the lt«> 
mits of these governments, and- fomented a spirit 
of discord between those who belonged to, and 
those who dissented from, the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces do- 
mestic slavery was common. Though it was not 
by law forbidden any where, yet there were com- 
paratively very few slaves to the north of M«y- 
hmd. The religion of the quakers produced their 
united opposition to all traffic in the human race. 
Many individuals of other sects discountenanced 
k ; but the principal ground of difference on this 
head, between the northern and southern provin* 
ces, arose less from religious principles than from 
climate and local circumstances* Slavery isy 
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^iDiwr^9 at all times attended with ikitschievoui 
conaequeQC^s. it is inimical to the proper edu* 
eation of youth* Industry and temperance, vir- 
tiies essential to the health and vigour of both 
Blind and body, are with difficulty practised where 
tlve 4abour of slaves procures an abundance not 
9nly of the necessaries but of the delicacies of 
ijfey and where perpetual opportunities occur for 
early, eiscessive, and enervating indulgences* Be* 
Vi4^% in iiettlements where the soil is cultivated 
by slaves, it soon becomes unfashionable for free^- 
men to bUxmr ; than which no greater evil can 
befal a country. Idleness is the parent of vice, 
Vrhile labour of all kinds favours and facilitates 
^ practice of virtue. 

By the influence of these causes, the southern 
provinces, though possessed of the most fruitful 
^oU and the mildest climate, were far ii)ferior to 
Uieir neighbours in strength, population, industry* 
^d wealth ; and this inferiority increased or di- 
xninished with tl^e number of slaves in each pro« 
vince compared with the number of freemen. 

The first emigrants from England for coloniz- 
ing Amenca, left the mother country at a time 
when the dread of arbitrary power was tlie predo* 
minant passion of the nation^ Except the char- 
ter of Georgia in the year 1732, all the English 
colonies obtained their charters, and their great- 
est number of European settlers, between the 
years 1603 and 1688. During the whole of this 
period was that great struggle between preroga- 
tive and privilege carried on in England, till It 
terminated in a revolution highly favouraUe to 
the liberties of the people. A variety of concur- 
ring causes led the inhaUtants of the colonies to 
cherish an ardent love of independence, and a 

Vol. XXIV. U 
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desire to maintain all those rights and privileges 
which thef conceived to be inherent to their situ- 
atbn. Thejr had not only the image but the' 
substance of the English constitution. They 
chose mo^st of their magistrates, and paid them 
alU They had, in effect, the sole direction of 
their internal government. The chief mark of 
their subordination, consisted in making no laws 
repugnant to the laws of their mother country ; 
in their submitting to have such laws, as they did 
make, rei)ealed by the king ; and in obeying those 
restrictions that were laid on their trade by parlia- 
ment. 

Under such favourable circumstances, the colo- 
nics in the New World had advanced nearly to 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater pait 
of Europe was almost wholly ignorant of their 
progress. And, indeed, they themselves, though 
gradually rising higher in the scale of political im- 
portance, did not appear sensible of their own con- 
sequence. One of the first events which drew on 

the colonies a share of public attention, 
^745 ^*' ^^® taking Louisburg from France, 

while that country was at war with Great- 
Britain. This war was scarcely ended when an- 
other began hi which the colonies were distinguish- 
ed parties, ft was commenced in the following 

manner: A grant of six hundred thousand 
^7^* acres of land in the neighbourhood of the 

Ohio was made out in favour of certain 
persons in Westminster, London, and Virginia, 
who had sssociated under the title of the Ohio 
company. At this time France was in possession 
of the country on both sides of the mouth of the 
Missjsippi, as well as of Canada, and wished to 
form a communication between the two extremi- 
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fties of her terrkoricfl in North America. Sbe was 
therefore alarmed at the scheme in agitation bj 
the Ohio companf^ as the land granted to them 
lay between the northern and soatbem settle- 
. ments. Remonstrances against British encroach- 
. mentS) as they were called, having been made in 
▼ain by the governor of Canada^ the Fi*ench at 
. length seized some British subjects ; and, 
•persisting in their claims to the country ^iR' 
on the Ohio as part of Canada, strength- 
.«ned themselves by erecting new forts in its vici- 
nity, and at length began to seize and plunder eve- 
. ry British trader found on any part of the river. 
. This, at first, produced retaliation ; but upon the 
violences being repeated, the governor of Virgi- 
nia determined to send a suitable person to the 
. French commandant, to demand the reason of his 
. hostile proceedings, and to insist on his evacuat- 
ing a fort he had lately built. Major Washing- 
' ton was the person pitched on for this service*— 
. He was only twenty-one years of age when he set 
out on an expedition which was more than four 
. hundred miles distant, and one half of the route 
led through a wilderness inhabited only by In- 
diitfis. He proceeded on foot, attended by a sin- 
gle companion, with his provisions on his back. 
He arrived, and delivered his message to the 
French commandant ; but it made qo impression. 
It was, therefore, resolved to oppose with arms 
the encroachments of the French on the British 
territories. Virginia raised three hundred men, 
put them under the command of Washington, now 
a colonel, and sent them towards the Ohio. An 
engagement took place, in which the French were 
defeated. With nine hundred men, besides Jn« 
diansi they returned to the charge : against these 



WashiAgtoii made a brave defenec^ but at tength 
accepted of honourable terms of capitulation* 

The policy of repressing the encroachment df 
the French on the British colonies was generallj 
approved both in England and America. It wa») 
therefore, detennined to take effectual tneasures 
for driving them from the Ohio, and also for re- 
ducing Niagara, Crown-Point, atid the other posts 
which they held within the limits claimed by thn 
king of Great-Britain* To effect the first purpose, 
general Braddock was sent from Ireland to VirgU 
nia with two regiments, and \viis there joined by 
as many more« He was a brave man, but desd- 
lute of the other qualifications of a great officer* 
He slighted the country militia and the Virginia 
officers* Colonel Washington begged perroisstcti 
lo gQ before him and scour the woods with hts 
provincial troops : but this was lefiistd* Tlie g^ 
Bend with fourteen hundred mtn pushed dn iA« 
cautiously till he fell into an anibuscade of Frendi 
aad Indians, by whom he was defeated and moN 
laUy wounded. The British troops were thrown 
into confusion ; but the provincials, more used to 
ladian fighting, were less disconcerted* They 
continued in an unbraiken body under col#nel 
Washington *, and, by covering the retreat of the 
r^ulars, prevented their being cut off* entirely* 

^ The bravery and patriotism of colonel, afterwards 
general Washington, were so conspicuous at this period* 
that the most important services were expected of Ijim. 
In a sermon preached before a company of vcdunteers in 
Virginia, August 11, 1155, by the Rev. Samuel Davies, 
the author refers to him in the following words : ^* 1 may 
point out to the public that heroic youth, colonel Wash- 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so signal a flaanner fpx some importaat Ht- 
vice to his country^" 
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For two or three years after this, the war was 
carried on against France without vigour or 
success : but when Mr. Pitt was placed at the 
head of the ministry, public afiairs assumed a new 
aspect. Victory every where crowned the Bridsh 
arms ; and in a short time the French were dis- 
possessed not only of all the British territories on 
which they had encroached, but also of Quebec^ 
the capital of their ancient province, Canada *• 

In the course of this war, some of the colonies 
made exertions so far beyond their reasonable 
quota, as to nlerit a reimbursement from the na- 
tional treasury : but this was not universally the 
case. In consequence of internal disputes, the 
necessary supplies had not been raised in due time 
by others of the provincial assemblies ; this did 
not accord with the vigorous and decisive genius 
of Mr. Pitt, who is said to have told Mr. Frank- 
lin, '* that when the war closed, if he should be 
in the ministry, he would take measures to pre- 
.vent the colonies from having a power to refuse 
or delay the supplies that might be wanted for na- 
tional purposes." -• As often, however, as money 
or men were wanted from the colonies, requisi- 
tions were made to their legislatures, which were 
generally and cheerfully complied with. Their 
exertions, with a few exceptions, were great, and 
manifested a serious desii*e to carry into effect the 
plans of Great-Britain for reducing the (X)wer of 
France. 

In the prosecution of this war, the colonies fit- 
ted out four hundred privateers, and furnished 
nearly twenty- four thousand men to co-operate 
with the British regular forces in North America. 

♦ See Mavor'8 History of England, vol. ii. p. 394—5. 
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The iiKxeis of the former ; the acthritf of the 
latter; the convenience of their hiirbours ; md 
their contigaity to the West-tndia isinn^s, maiie 
the colonies great acquisitions to BritaiA) and fol^ 
midable adversaries to France* From their grow- 
ing importance ttie latter had nwch to fear. Thetr 
continued union with Great-Britain threatened 
the subversion of the commerce and American 
I>ossession8 of France, 

At the general peace, Canacia was ced- 
^7^' ^^ ^^ Great-Britain by France; and the 

two Floridas by Spain : her jMSsessionSy 
therefore, in the New World, were of an extent 
equal in dimensions to several of the kingdoms of 
Europe. The possession of Canada in the Nortb». 
and of the Floridas in the South, made her^ole 
mistress of the North Amei-ican continent* 

From the first settlement of Englisih America, 
till the close of this war, tl|e conduct of Great- 
Britain towards her colontcui^^ifords an usefol les- 
son to those who are disposed to colonization.*.- 
She treated them as a judicious mother does her 
dutiful children* They shared in eveiy privilege 
belonging to her native sons, and but rightly felt 
Uie inconveniences of subordination. The cata- 
logue of their grievances was small, and chiefly 
related to a few acts which operated against colo* 
nial manufactures* These wefe mostly evaded, 
hot if carried into execution would hav« been 
slightly inconvenient, and only to a few. 

Till this period the colonial regulations 
^76^* seemed to have had no other object in view 

but the common good of the whole em- 
pire :. exceptions to the contrary were few, and 
had no appearance of system. When the approach 
of the colonies to manhood made them more ca- 



-pdble of resisdng inpositioiiS) Great-] 
changed the ancient system under which her co- 
lonic had long flcmrnlied. When policy vvould 
have dictaited relaxatien of authority, she it>»e in 
her demands, and multiplied her restraints. For 
some time before and after the termination oi the 
war, a considerable intercourse had been carried 
on between the British and Spanish cofonies, con- 
sisting of the manufectures of Great-firitidn, im- 
ported by the former and sold by the latter, by 
which the British colonies acquired gold and sil- 
ver, snd were enabled to make remittances to the 
mother country* This trade, thoi^h it did not 
clash with the spirit of the British navigation laws, 
was forbidden by their letter. On account of the 
advantages which all parties reaped fitMn this in- 
tercourse, it had long been connived at by persons 
in power ; but, at the period alluded to, some new 
regulations were adopted, by which it was almost 
destroyed* So sudden a stoppi^ was a serious 
•blow to the northern colonies* It was their mi^ 
fortune, that though they stood in need of vast 
quantities of British manufactures,, their country 
produced very little that afforded a direct remit- 
tance to pay for them* They were, therefore, un<- 
der a necessity of seeking elsewhere a market for 
•their produce, and, by a circuitous route, acquir- 
ing the means of supporting their credit with the 
mother country* This they found by trading 
with the Spanish and French colonies in their 
neighbourhood* From them they obtained gold, 
silver, and valuable commodities, the ultimate pro- 
fits of which centered in Great-Britain* This in- 
tercourse gave life to business of every denomina* 
tion ; and why it should be stopped, could not be 
accounted for by the Americans, without suppos- 
ii^ that the rulers of Great-Britua were jcAloua 
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of their adventurous cotnmerctar spirit* Their, 
actual sufTeriugs were great, but their apprehen- 
. aions were greater. Instead of viewing the pa- 
rent state, as thejr had long done, in the tight of 
an affectionate mother, they conceived her as be- 
ginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-darae. 

In September, the trade between the British, 
French, and Spanish colonies, was in some degree 
legalized, but under circumstances that brought 
IM> relief to the colonists. Indeed, the. act passed 
on the occasion granted certain duties to the king 
upon goods imported, which were the produce of 
m colony not under the dominion of his majesty* 
Till that act passed, none avowedly for the pur- 
pose of revenue was to be found in the parliamen- 
. tary statute book. The wording of it made the 
colonists fear that parliament would go on in chain- 
ing them with such taxes as they pleased* The 
. imposition of duties .for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, was considered as a danger- 
ous innovation. 

The nati6nal debt of Great-Britain amounted 
at this period to nearly an hundred and fifty 
millions ; and while the minister was digesting 
plans for diminishing this heavy burthen, as it 
was then thought, he conceived the idea of rais- 
ing a substantial i*evenue in the British colonies, 
from taxes laid by the parliament of the pa- 
rent state. This in England was a very popu- 
lar project. And in March was passed 
'^'^' the memorable atamfi act, by which it was 
^ * enacted, that certain instruments of writ- 
ing, as bills, bonds, &c. should not be valid, un- 
less they were drawn on stamped paper, on 
which a duty was laid. No sooner was this act 
published in Americai than it raised a general 
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tlarm. The people veVe filled mth'aj^rehemiont 
ftt an act which they supposed to be an attack on 
their constitutional rights. The colonies petition* 
ed the king and pariiament for a redress of the 
grievance, and formed associations for the purpose 
of preventing the importation and use of British 
manufactures until the act should be repealed* In 
this opposition Virginia took the lead : a number 
of resolutions were passed by the house of bur- 
gesses) which declared *^ those to be enemies to 
their country, who should*, by writing or speaking) 
maintain that any person or persons, other than 
the general assembly of this colony, have any 
light or power to impose taxes on the people." 

Upon reading these resolutions, the boldness 
and novelty of them affected one of the membera 
to such a degree, that he cried oiit *< Treason} 
creasoB i*' They were, neveitheless, well received 
by the people, and forwarded to the other provin- 
COB* Till these appeared, it was the general opi- 
nion that the act would be quietly adopted. The 
oouAtenance of so respectable a colony as Virgl- 
nia confirmed the wavering and emboldened the 
timid. Opposition assumed a bolder face. The 
fiiie of Uberty biased forth from the press ; some 
well-timed publications set the rights of the colo- 
nists in ^a plain but strong point of view ; the 
tongues and pens of spirited citizens laboured in 
kindling the latent spiuics of patriotism, and the 
flame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general* 

A new mode of displaying resentment against 
the friends of the stamp act, of which there were 
many in America, began in Massachusetts, and 
was followed by the other colonies. A few gen* 
tlemen hung in efiigy the stamp-master at fioatoD } 
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great numbers ftx>m town and country came to 
see iL^ A spirit of enthusiasm was diffused 
among the spectators^ and in the evening it was 
cut down and carried in procession by the popu- 
lacci shouting ^ Liberty and property for ever ! 
No stamps T' They next pulled down a. new 
building lately erected by Mr. Oliver the stamp- 
master ; thence they proceeded to his dwelling* 
housC) before which they beheadeQ the effigy^ and 
at the same time broke the windows of his house. 
These violences were repeated upon the dwellings 
of several officers under government, both at Mas- 
sachusetts and the adjacent colonies. 

From the decided opposition to the act, which 
.had been exhibited in the colonies, it became ne- 
cessary for Great*Britain to enforce or repeal it* 
.Both methods of proceeding had supporters. Dr. 
Franklin, who on the passing of the act had wri^* 
ten to his friend in America, and emphatically said, 
.^^ The sun of liberty is set : you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy," was afterwai*ds 
examined at the bar of the house of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal. 

Some speakers of great celebrity and weight in 
both houses of parliament denied the right of tax- 
ing the colonies : among these were lord Camden 
in the house of peers, and Mr. Pitt in the house 
of commons. ^^ My position," says lord Cam- 
den, <' is this, I repeat it, I will maintain it to my 
last hour : Taxation and representation are inse- 
parable. This position is founded on the laws of 
nature. It is more, it is an eternal law. of nature* 
For, whatever is a man's own, no other man has 
a right to take from him without his consent, and 
whoever does it commits a robbery." Mr* Pitt 
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justi^ed the colonists in opposing the stamp act. 
^ You have no right," said he, ^' to tax America. 
I rejoice that America has resisted* Three mil* 
lions of our fellow- subjects so lost to every sense 
of virtue, as tamely to give up their libertiesy 
would be fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest." At length the repeal of the stamp act was 
finally earned. This event gave great joy 
in London. Ships in the river Thames dis- \»R' 
played their colours^ and houses were gene- 
rally illuminated in many parts of the metropolis. 
The news of the repeal was received in the colo- 
nies with universal joy, and the trade between 
them and Great-Britain was renewed on the most 
liberal footing. 

The stamp adt was not repealed on American 
principles ; nor without declaring *^ that parlia- 
ment liad, and of right ought to have, power to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." The 
bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage gained, overlooked the* statute which is 
generally known by the title of the declaratory act^ 
and which in one short sentence not only depriv- 
ed them of liberty and property, but of every 
right incident to humanity- 
It was evident to the thoughtful and considerate^ 
that from the vmgracious manner in which the 
-stamp act had been repealed, ministers had not 
abandoned the project of raising a revenue in 
the colonies. The stamp act was brought 
forward and carried under the auspicies of 
Mr. Grenville; and now Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, chancellor of the exchequer, pawn- 
ed his credit to accomplish that in ^^^' 
which Mr. Grenville had failed. He 
accordingly brought into parliament a bill for 
granting duties in the British colonies on glass. 
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pftper, piuiiter's cokHin^ and teft« whidi iiris ktUtif* 
wflutls passed into a law. Thia act kindled the re^ 
aentnient of the Americansy and excited a gene** 
ral oppofiition to the measure ; so that fiarliament 
in the course of three years abandoned the 

mo ' ^^^^ ^**' except three pence per^pouad 
' on all tea imported^ 

Previously to this, both houses jof parliasaenl 
had cpncuR4d in a joint uddfess to his majesty^ in 
tirhich they pledged thonselves to support him in 
such farther measures as migpht be found necessary 
to maintain the civil magistrates inadueexeculion 
vfthe laws of Massachusetts, andbeseeched him 
to direct the governor to take the most effectual 
methods for procuring the fullest tnformadon 
touching all treasons, &c. comthitted within the 
government since the 30th day of Deceijaber 1 T^7f 
in order to bring the offenders to tnal within the 
malm of Great-Britain, pursuant to the provisions 
of the statute of the 35th of Henry VIII. The lat'- 
ler part of this address which proposed the bnng«> 
ing delinquents from Massachusetts to be tried 
in Great-Britiun for crimes committed in Ameri- 
ca, underwent many severe animadversions, and 
led the house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt 
some very strong resolutions expressive of their 
opposition to such proceedings. These were imi- 
tated in other colonies. And at Boston they con- 
temptuously i^-shipped the goods sent out for sale. 
This, it is probable, was the ultimate cause of the 
repeal of all the duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
this, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of 
the colonists, and their opposition to parliamenta- 
ry taxation continuied and increased. 

It was not the inconvenience of paying the duty 
that was tlie cause of the opposition ; it was the 
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principle^ which if once admitted would have sub- 
jected the colonies to unlimited parliamentary ' 
taxation, without the privilege of being repre- 
sented* The right, abstractedly considered, was 
denied, and the smallest attempt to establish the 
claim by precedent was uniformly resisted. The 
colonies, therefore, entered into measures to en- 
courag^e their own manufactures, and to retrench 
the uses of foreign superfluities) so long«s the free 
importation of tea was prohibited. 

From the royal and ministerial assurances given 
in favour of America, in the year 1 769, and the 
subsequent repeal in the next year of five-sixths 
of the duties which had been imposed in 1 767, 
together with the consequent renewal of the mer- 
cantile intercourse between Great- Britain and the 
colonies, many hoped that the contention between 
the two countries was finally closed. In all the 
provinces, except Massachusetts, appearances 
seemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents 
operated there to the prejudice of that harmony 
which had begun ejscwere to return* The sta- 
tioning a military force among them was a fruit- 
ful source of uneasiness. The royal army had 
been brought thither, with the avowed design of 
enforcing!: Submission to the mother c«mntry. 
Speeches from th^ throne, and addresses from 
parliament, had taught the soldiers to look upon 
the inhabitants as a factious, turbulent people, who 
aimed at throwing oft all subordination to Great* 
Britain. They, on the pthcr hand, were accus- 
tomed to look on the army as instruments of ty- 
ranny, seht on purpose to dragoon them out of 
their liberties. Reciprocal insults soured thd 
tempets, and mutual injuries embittered the pas* 
sions, of the opposite parties* But the first ope» 
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rupture took place on the Ud of Marcb^ between m- 
private soldier of the 39th regiment and an in- 
habitant. On the 5th a more dreadful scene waa 
presented. The soldiers^ when under arms, were 
pressed upon, insulted, and pelted by a mob, 
who dared them to fire. In this situation one of 
the soldiers, who had received a blow, fired at the 
supposed aggressor. This was followed by a 
single discharge from six others. Three of the 
inhabitants were killed, and five dangerously 
wounded. The town was immediately in commo- 
tion, and nothing but the promise of removing 
the tix)ops out of the town pi-evented the inha- 
bitants from falling on the soldiers. The killed 
«rere buried in one vault, and in a most re- 
spectful manner, to express the indignation of the 
people at the slaughter of their brethren by soldiers 
quartered atnong them, in violation of their civil 
liberties. Preston, the captain who commanded, 
and the party who fired on the people, were com- 
mitted to prison, and afterwards tried. Two were 
found guilty of manslaughter, and the rest were 
acquitted. 

The events of this tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made subservient to 
1 mportant purposes. The anniversary of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Eloquent orators were 
successively employed to deliver an annual oration, 
to preseiTe the remembrance of it fresh in their 
minds. 

The obstacles to returning harmony were in- 
creased by making the governor and judges in 
lyiassachusetts independent Of the province* For- 
merly they had been paid by yearly grantsfrom the 
assembly, but about this time provision was made 
hr paying their salaries by the crown. This they 
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made as the foun^tion of an impeachment against 
Mr. Justice Oliver, before the governor ; but he 
excepted to their proceedings as unconstitutional* 
The assembly, nevertheless, gained two important 
points ; they rendered the governor more odious 
to the inhabitants, and increased the public re- 
spect for themselves, as the counterpart of the 
British house of coitimons, and as the guardians of 
the rights of the people. 

A personal animosity subsisted between gover« 
nor Hutchinson and some distinguished patriots in 
Massachusetts. The flame was increased to a 
high pitch by letters that had been written by Hut- 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in power 
and ofiice in England ; in which they recommended 
measures to secure the obedience of the people. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
agent of the province, who transmitted them to 
Boston. The indignation which was excited by this 
discovery knew no bounds. The house of assembly 
sent a petition and remonstrance to the 
king, charging their governor, 8cc. with ^/„J^' 
being traitors to their country, and with 
giving false and partial information : at the same 
time they prayed for justice ag^nst them, and 
their speedy removal froni their places. 

The consequence of this petition and remon- 
strance was the acquittal of the governor, Sec. and 
the removal of Dr. Franklin from the office which 
he held under government, as deiputy post* master. 
This was considered as an insult offered to their 
public agent, who was bound as such to give his 
constituents every information respecting their 
chartered rights. But Dr. Franklin's only offence 
was not the transmission of these letters : he had 
taken a decided part in favour of America ; hai 



wrilten some small tracts which were obnoxioitt 
to government) particularly one entitled '^ Rules 
for reducing a great Empire to a small one," and 
was, in fact, become tlie idol of his country. 

For ten years there had been but little iutermis^ 
9ion to the disputes between Great-Britain and her 
colonies, and the ground of the controversy was 
canvassed in every company* The moi% the Ame- 
ricans read, reasoned, and conversed on the subject, 
the more they were convinced of their right to 
the exclusive disposal of their own property. This 
was followed by a determination to resist all en- 
croachments on that palladium of British liberty. 
They were as fully satisfied of their right to refuse 
and resist parliamentary taxation, as the rullog 
powers of Great'Britain were of their right to de* 
xnand and enforce submuisioa to it. 
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O^fiosition to the Revenue System* BoMt'ImUa 
Company aend Tea. Boatortiana thrtna it over* 
board. Conduct of Parliament towarda Boatoii 
and Canada* .Americana aaaemble. appoint a 
Congreaa. An Army appointed* Seize the Out' 
non and AmmuniHon in Rhode'Iaiandj and ai 
Portamouth. Battle of Lexington. General 

w Gage'a ProdamaHon* Battle of Bunker^a HUl. 
Ita Conaeguencea. Meeting of Congreaa. Their 
Arrangementa. General fVaahington appointed 
Commander in Chief, ^tack on Quebec. De» 

Jeat and Death of Montgomery. Temdnatien 
of the Royal Government. 

WE are now entering upon a new sera of the 
American controversy. Theduty on tea had 
been retained when the other duties had been gi- 
ven upv avowedly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
right'of paiUamenttotax the colonies. The Ame^ 
ricans denied (hat right, and discontinued the im- 
portation of the commodity ; and while no attempt 
was made to introduce tea into the colonies against 
this declared sense of the Inhabitants, these oppo* 
Mng claims were in no danger of collision. 

As the resolution of the colonies not to import 
or consume tea had in a great measure deprived 
the English governoient of a revenue from this 
quarter, a scheme was formed for introducing tea 
into America under cover of the East-India com- 
pany. For this purpose an act was passed enabling 
it^ company to export all sorts of teas^ duty frete^ 
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to znj place whatever. Several ships laden with 
it were iminediately sent to the American colo- 
nies, and £Eu:tors appointed to receive and dispose 
of their cargoes. 

The Americans, determined to oppose the reve- 
nue system in every possible shape, considereil the 
attempt of the £aat«India company to evade the re- 
' solutions of the colonies, and dispose of their teas 
in America, as an indirect mode of taxa^on, saiic- 
tioned by authority of pariiament^ They assembled 
in various places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to prevent the landing of the 
tea. Committees were appointed, and armed with 
extensive powers, to inspect merchants' books, to 
propose tests, and make use of other means to 
frustrate the designs4>f the East-India company. 
The same spirit pervaded the people firom New- 
Hampshire to Georgia ; and at Philadelphia the 
inhabitants passed some strong resolutions, declar- 
ing all those to be enemies to their country, who 
should countenance in any way the unloading or 
the sale of the obnoxious article. But at Boston 
the tea sh&red a taarp violent fate. Senuble. that 
no legal measures could prevent its being landed^ 
and tbat^ if once landed, it would as certainly be 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as Indian89 
. on the 1 8th of December, entered the 

-^ ' ^* ships, and threw overboard three hundred 
and forty chests of it, which was the pro* 
portion belonging to the East-Indiacompany. And 
with so much union and system did the colenists 
act» that there was not a single chest of any of the 
cargoes sent out by the East-India company, on 

this occasion, sold for their benefit. 
No sooner did the news of this destruction of 



the tea reach Great-Britainy than the parHament 
resolved to punish tliat devoted toMoi : ac- 
cordingly anact waspassed to " discootinue ^* P* 
the landing and discharging, lading, and 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandlaes, at 
the town of Boston or within the harbour." 

This act threw the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
into the greatest consternation. But fortunately for 
them it was not the onlv statute made at that time : 
but it was also enacted, that the town^meetingS) 
sanctioned by charter, should be either disconti- 
nued, or subject to sueh restrictions as rendered 
them of no value ; and that persons indicted for 
any capital offence committed in obstructing the 
powers of magistracy, might at the pleasure of 
the governor be sent to another colony, or even to 
Great-Britain» to take their trial for such offence. 
Petitions agMcist these bills, couched in strong 
and pointed language, were presented to parlia- 
ment, as they were passing the t^o houses; and 
the lords of the minority entered a solemn protest 
against the passing them. On one of these occa- 
sions colonel Barr^, who had ever been the advo- 
cate of liberty, concluded an admirable speech by 
aaying, ^ You are offering the last of human out- 
rages to the people of America, by subjecting them 
in efiect to military execution : instead of sending 
them the olive bninch, you have sent the naked 
aword. What madness is it that prompts you to 
attempt obtaining that by force, which may, with 
so much more facility and certainty, be procured 
1^ requisitioni Retract your odious exertions of 
authority, and remember that the first step towards 
making them contribute to your wants is to recoD<» 
cile them to your government." 

The parliament did not stop here ; but before 
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they completed the memorable session, they passed 
an act respecting the goyerament of Quebec. Th« 
principal objects of the biU were) to ascertain the 
fimits of the province) which were now made to 
^ extend southward to the Ohio, and westward to 
the banks of the Missisippi, and northward to 
the boundary of the Hudson's bay company ; te 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which were appointed by, and removeable at the 
pHeasure of, the crown ; to confirm French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civiFcases : to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy the legal enjoyment of 
their tithes from those who were not oT their owi^ 
religion* The revenue of the province was coui- 
aigned to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administratidn of justice ; the judges holding 
their offices and salaries during pleasure* 

Among the more southern oolonies,'jt was ima^ 
gined that this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of Canada, and make them fit instru- 
ments in the hands of government to reduce them 
to a state of slavery. But these measures did not 
intimidate the Americans: they rather served to 
confirm their former apprehensions of the evil de- 
signs of government, and to unite the colonies in 
their opposition* A correspondence of opinion 
with respect to the unconstitutional acts of pariia- 
ment produced an uniformity of proceedings, in 
the colonies. Most of them entered into spirit- 
ed resolutions, on this occasion, to unite with 
Massachusetts in a decided opposition to the- un- 
constitutional measures of the parliament* The 
Ist of June, the day on which the Boston port-biH 
was to take place, was appointed to be kept as a 
day of humiliation, fasting and prayer, through- 
•^ut the colonies, to seek the Divine direction juid 
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aidf in that critical and glcmmy ji^nctare of affiurs. 
This act of devotion was considered by the. people 
as an humble appeal to heaven for the justice of 
their cause, and designed to manifest their depend* 
enee on the Almighty for success m muntaining it 
against their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
discourses of the clergy^ who were friends to thdr* 
suffering country, and who had by their exemplary 
conduct secured the confidence of the people, had 
great influence in encouraging their hearers to en^ 
gage in defence of their rights : and to them haa 
been justly ascribed no inconsiderable share of the 
success and victoiy that crowned the American 
arais* 

The minds of the people being thus, prepared, 
the friends of liberty of Ma98achasetts petitioned 
the governor to convene the assembly ^ which be* 
mg refttsedt a general meeting of thus inhabitants 
waa called together* About eight thousand met* 
and passed several sfmiled resolutions^ in which 
it was determined to assemble a continental con- 
gvess. In this'the people g^neralty'cencurfed ; and 
deputies being appointed^ the congress met on the 
86th of October, 1 774* 

In this first session the proceedinga weie cool, 
deliberate) and loyal ; but they were marked with 
unanimity and v^i;oiir« They first drew up a state^ 
ment of their rights ; then a petition to the king* 
They afterwards signed an association to suspend 
the importation of British goods, and the exporta* 
tion of American produce, until their grievances 
should be redressed* They sent an address to the 
inhabitants of Great*Britain, and another to the 
people of America: in the former they enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and called upon 
their British brethren not to aid the ministry in ^* 
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slaving their American sabjects : in the latter thef 
endeavoured to coniirmlhe people in as[Mrited and 
unanimous determination to defend their constitu- 
tional rights. 

In the mean time, everf thing in Massachusetts 
wore the appearance of opposition 1^7 force. A neir 
council for the governor had been appointed by the 
crown ; new judges were appointed, and attempted 
to propeed in the execution of their office* But the 
juries refused to be sworn in under them ; and in 
some counties the people assembled to prevent the 
courts from entering upon business* 

The day for the annual muster of the militia ap» 
proached* General Gage, the governor, apprehen<» 
sive of some violence, had the precaution to seize 
the mi^azines of ammunition, and stores at Cam* 
bridge and Cbarlestown, and;iodged them inBoston. 
This measure, with the fortifying of that neck of 
land which joins Boston to the main land at Rox* 
bury, caused an universal alarm and ferment* Se- 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained from fiiUing 
upon the British troops. 

A general assembly had been summoned to meet 
previously to this ; and notwithstanding the writs 
had been countermanded by the governor's procla- 
mation, on account of the violence of the times, 
and the resignation of several of the new counsel- 
lors, yet representatives were chosen by the people j 
who met at Salem, resolved themselves into a pro- 
vincial congress, and adjourned to Concord, about 
twenty miles from Charlestown. On their meeting 
there, they chose Mr. Hancock presidenti find 
proceeded to business. 

This congress al^dressed the governor with a re- 
hearsal of their distresses) and took tbe necessary 
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Steps fer defending^ their rights. They regulated 
the militia, made provisioo for supplying the trea*^ 
aury and furnishing the people with arms ; and 
^ch was their enthusiasm and union, that the re- 
commendations of the- provincial congress had 
the force of laws. 

General Gage, governor of Massachusetts, was 
incensed at these measures : he declared in his 
atiswer to their address, that Britfdn could never 
harbour the black design of enslaving her sub- 
jects ; and he published a proclamation in which 
he insinuated that such proceedings amounted to 
rebellion* He also ordered barracks to be erected 
for the soldiers, but found great difficulty in pro* 
curing labourers either in Boston or New- York. 

The governor's proclamation was unavailing ; 
the provincial congress appointed a committee to 
draw up a plan for the immediate defence of the 
province. It was resolved to enlist a number of 
the inhabitants, under the name of minute men, 
who were under obligation to turn out at a minute's 
warning* Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, were 
elected officers to command those minute men* 
and the militia, in case they should be called to- 
action. A committee of safety, and one for sup« 
plies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, 
and raised twelve thousand men, one- fourth of 
whom were minute men, and received immediate 
pay. They also sent to New-Hampshire, Rhode* 
Island, and Connecticut, to inform them of the 
steps taken, and to request their co-operation in 
making up an army of twenty thousand men. 
Committees of these several colonies met, and 
settled their plans. The period of commencing 
opposition to Gage^s troops was determined to be 
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whenever thcf marched out with thetr baggag^ 
ammunitionjatid artiUery* 

A prodamation had been issued by the kh^gi prc><« 
hibiung the exportation of military storeslboni Bri« 
tain, which reached America in tbelatter eiid«f 
the year 1774. Immediately the people of iHiode*' 
Island seized upon and removed from the public 
battery forty pieces of eannon : soon after four hiSH 
dred.men attacked the castle at Porumooth ; they 
sustained a fire from three foulvpounders and amall 
arnis^ but before they coukl be tieadyliEH* a second 
fire, the assailants stormed the fort i some secured 
and confined the garrison^ while others broke open 
the powdeNhouscy and took away the contents* 

In the following February, cokmel Leslie 

^iJ^' was sent with a detachment of troops ftxira 
Boston to take possession of some cannea 
at Salem. But the people had intdligence of the 
design^ took up the draw«>bridge in that town^ and 
prevented the troops from passings until the cannon 
were secured. In April, colonel Smith and major 
Pitcaim were sent with a body of about nine hun*- 
dred troops, to destroy the military stores Which 
had been collected at Concord* It is generally be-^ 
lieved thatanother, and perhaps the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition, was to aeize on the persons 
of Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who had rendered 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to general Gage* 
At Lexington the militia were collected on a 
green, to oppose the incursion of the British forces. 
These were fired upon by the British ttxK>pS) and 
eight men killed on the spot* The mriitia were 

dispersed, and the troops proceeded to Concord, 
where they destroyed a few stores* But on their 
return they were incessantly harassed by the 
' Americans, who, inflamed with resentment, fired 
upon them from houses and fences, and pursued 
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them even to Botton* The loss of th<^ British in 
this expedition^ in killed) wounded^ and prisoners^ 
amounted to two hundred and seventy^three men. 
Here^ then, was sfMlt the fii%tbIobdin a war which 
Ultimately severed America from the British em- 
pire. Lexing^ton opened the fii^t e(cene of this great 
drama, which in its progress exhibited -the most 
illustrious charaicters and events, and closed with 
a revolution important to the rights and liberties 
of mankind* 

This battle roused all' America* The militia coU 
lected from every (Quarter v and Boston in a few 
days was besieged by twenty thousand men^ A* 
stop was put to all Intercourse between the town 
and country, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
the greatest distress 4br want of provisions. Gene- 
ral Gage offered to permit the [)eopIe to depart, 
provided they would deliver up their arms. The 
people complied ; but the general refused to stand 
by his engagement* 

In the mean time a small number of men, to 
the amount of only two hundred and forty,- under 
the command of colonels Allen and' Eastoh, with« 
out any public orders, surprised and took the Bri- 
tish gamsons at Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 
without the loss of a man* 
A martial spirit how pervaded all ranks of men in 
the colonies* They believed that their libeities were 
in danger, and were generally disposed to risk 
their lives in defence of them* The animated vo- 
taries of the equal -rights of human nature consoled 
themselves with the idea, tl\at though their whole 
sea-coast should be destroyed,* they coald retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury of 
being free ; and it was observed in congress by one 
of the South-Carolina delegates; « Our houses, be- 
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ing constructed of brick, dtone, and wood, though 
destroyed may ^ rebuilt: but liberty once gone 
is lost for ever." 

Resistance being resolted on by the Americans), 
the pulpit) the press, the bench, and the bar, seve- 
rally laboured to unite and encourage them. The 
clergy of New-England were a numerous and re- 
spectable body, who had a great ascendency over 
the minds of Uieir hearers^ They connected reK^ 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermons and 
prayers represented the cause of America as the 
cause of heaven. Writers and printers followed in 
the rear of the preachers, and next to them had 
the greatest share in animating their countrymen* 
Gentlemen of the bench, in their addresses totho 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion, and justified 
the resistance of the colonists. 

About the latter end of May, a great part of the 
reinforcements ordered from Great-Britain arriv** 
ed at Boston, under the command of. generals 
Howe, Burgoyne,and Clinton. General Cage was 
now prepared for acting with decision : but before 
he proceeded to extremities he conceived k due to 
ancient forms to issue a proclamation, in which he 
offered in the king's name, pardon to all who 
should forthwithlay down their arms and return to 
their respective occupations, excepting only from 
tlie benefit of that pardon Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offences were said to be of 
too flagitious a nature to admit of any other con* 
ftideration than that of condign punishment. 

In June the Americans attempted to fortify Bun^ 
ker's Hill, which is only about a mile and a half 
from Bostori. They had during a single night 
thrown iip a small breast work, which sheltered 
them from the fire of the Brit'ish cannon. But the 
next iQorning the British army was sent to drive 
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fAiem from the hill ; and landing under cover of 
their cannon, they set fire to Char]estown, which 
was consumed, and inarched to attacli; the troops 
ui their intrenchments. In Boston, t4)e heights 
of every kind were covered with citizens, and such 
of the king'6 troops as were not on duty. The 
bills around the adjacent country, which afforded 
a safe and distinct view, were occupied by the in» 
habitants of the country. Thousands both with- 
in and without Boston were anxious spectators of 
the bloody scene* The honour of British troops 
beat high in the breasts of many, while others, 
iglth a keener sensibility, felt for the liberties of 
their country. The British moved on slowly ; 
which gave the provincials a better opportunity 
for taking aim. The latter, in general, reserved 
themselves till their adversaries were within fifty 
or sixty yards, but then sti*eamed a furious dis- 
charge of small arms. The beginning of the 
American fire was so incessant, and did such 
great execution, that the king's troops retreated 
in precipitation. Their officers rallied them and 
pusheii them forward with their swords ; but they 
returned to the attack with reluctance. A second 
time they were put to flight. General Howe and 
the officers redoubled their exertiofis, and were at 
last successful. A retreat was ordered : but so 
zealous were the provincials, that when their am» 
munition was i expended, they made resistance 
with their discharged muskets, as if they bad been 
clubs, till the king's troops had half filled the re- 
doubt* 

In this engagement fifteen hundred Americans 
were opposed to three thousand British ; of whom 
the former sustained a small loss compared with 
that of the latter : the whole loss of the Americans 
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amounted to four buadred and fifty ;. of the fin- 
tish to eleven hundred. The circumstance most 
lamented on . this bloody day by the Amerioois 
was the loss of Dr. Warren, who was at thia time 
a major-general* He died like a brave -mao^ 
^ghting valiantly at tlie head of hia party. Thia 
exQellent hero had I'endered himself conspicuous 
by bis universal merit, abilities^ and eloquence ; 
he iuid been a delegate to the first general con* 
gresS} and was at the time of his death presidefit 
to.4he provincial congresa of Massaciunetts*-^ 
Quitting the humane and peaceable walk of hia 
profession as a physician, and breaking thsm^h 
the endearing ties of family ooanexion* he pro¥^ 
ed himself equaUy calculated for the field as for 
public business or private pursuits. 

The burning of Uhaiieatown* though a place^f 
great trade, did not discourf^ the provincials. It 
excited resentment and execmtion, but generated 
no disposition to submit. ^^ Such," says Mr*. Rain> 
aey, ^' was the high-toned state of the publionund, 
and so gi'eat the kuUfierence for property, when 
put in oompetltion with liberty^that milfbry con* 
flagratioos,. though they distressed and irapover* 
)slied) had no tendency to subdue the colonists* 
They might answer in the Old World,, but. were 
not calculated for the New, where the war was 
undertaken, not for a change of masters, but for 
securing essential rights." 

The action at Bunker's. Hill produced many 
and very important consequences. It taught the* 
British so much respect for Americans intrenched 
behind works^ that their .subsequent operations 
were retarded with a caution that wasted away a 
whole campaign to very little purpose* It added 
to the confidence which the Americans began lef 
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liaTe in their own abilities, and inspired some of 
■the leading members of congress with perhaps too 
high ideas of what could be done by the militia. 

On the 10th of May the second general congress 
•had met, notwithstanding the efforts of govern- 
ment to prevent it : it consisted of delegates not 
only from the twelve colonies that were before 
represented, but also from thut of Georgia. On 
their' meeting, they chose Peyton Randolph for 
,tiieir president, and Charles Thompson for secre- 
tary. They proceeded with caution and modera- 
tion ; and when applied to fmm Massachusetts 
respecting <^the taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government," they showed an evi- 
dent disposition not to set up any forms indepen- 
dent of Great-Britain, and recommended only 
Auch regulations as were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible to the spirit 
and substance of their charter* And these were 
jonly to last till a governor of his majesty's appoint- 
ment would consent to govern the colony accord- 
ing to itii charter* On the same principles of ne- 
jcessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable* The g^eat intercourse that daily took 
place throughout the colonies, pointed out the p;*o- 
prtety of establishing a genera] post-ofgce. This 
was acconlingly done ; and Dr. Franklin, who had 
by royal authority been dismissed from a similar 
employment about three years before, was ap- 
pointed the head of the new department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address the inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, and to publish a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms ;-— to address 
ihe assembly of Jamaica ; the inhabitants of Ire- 
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land ( «nd also to piefer a second humfale ^UtioH 
totlieking. These were all drawn in Csppmpri* 
ate but spirited language. In their deciaration 
Ihey enumerated the injories that they had re- 
ceived, and then said, '' We are reduced to the 
alternative of choosing unconditioQal svhmission 
to the tyranny of ministers, or j^esistance by force* 
We have counted, the cost of this contest, and 
find i^othing so dreadful as voluntary davery." 

About this time the continental congivss unani- 
mously appointed George Washington, esq. a na- 
tive of Vii^ginia, to the chief command of the 
American army* He seemed, as we have already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of his 
country. He accepted the appointment with diffi- 
dence ; refused any pay far eight. years of labo*- 
nous and ansLious service ; and by his matchless 
skill, fortitude^ and perseverance, conducted Ame- 
rica through indescribable difficulties to indepen** 
4enGe and peace *• After the appointment of this 
great man, congres&cameto^the resolution, ^' That 

, *^ Geaeral Washington replied ta th« presidsQt ^f ■ooii<^ 
gresg^anpounciiiig^btg ai^poiatmcntymthe folkrwmgwogda t 
" Mr. President, 

" Though I am truly sensible of the high honour done 
tne in this -appoint ment, yet I feel great distress from a 
coDscioufinefis .that my -abilities and military experience 
laay not .be equal* to tlw^ extensive and important trust: 
howevert as the congress desire it, I will enter, upon the 
momentous duty, and exert ev^ery power I possess in their 
service, and in support of the glorious cause. I beg they 
wiU^acce)^tmy most coidial-thanks ^or thtsdisttnguished 
testimony of their approbation. 

<< But, lest some onlttckyevfeat. should. hapq^niuifti« 
TOurable to my reputation, I beg it may be cemembeced 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmost sincerity,- 1 do not think myself equat to 
the commapd I am honoured with. 



they iMNdd imiiitaiia and anist hitoh and aUhe^ 
to him with thc&r tives.and fortunes, m'the cause 
of American liberty." His insttnictiona' were ge- 
neral) entreating - him ^to make it his special 
care, in discharge of the great trust reposed in 
hinif that the liberties of America received no de- 
triment*" Immediately afterwards generals Ward, 
Lee, Schuyler, Putnam, and Gates, were appoint- 
ed in subordination to him, and eight brigadiers^ 
viz. Pomeroy, 'Montgomery, Wooster, Heath, 
^)encer, Thomas, SufiivaB) and Green. Twelve 
companies of riflemen were raised in Pennsylva- 
nia, Marjrhind, and Virginia ; and bills of credit 
were given for twomiUions of dollars, for the re- 
demption of which the colonies were pledged* 

In his way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
IVashington was received with the greatest ho- 
nours ; and from this time the affairs of the Ame- 
rican army began to assume the appearance of a 
regular and general opposition to the forces of 
Great-Britain* • In the autumn^ a body of troops 
under general Montgomery besieged and took the 
garrison of St* John's, which commands the en- 
trance into Canada. The prisoners' amounted to 
seven hundred* He pursued his success, and 
took Montreal, and designed to push his victories 
to Quebec. 

A body of troops commanded by general Ar- 
nold was ordet^d to march to Canada : after suf- 

*' As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
aa no pecmikiry conskkration eould have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment, at the expenM of' vuf 
domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
profit from it. 1 will keep an exact account of my ex- 
penses. Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that 
is all I desire. >' 



leringt in their passa^ througlr the wildemesli 
every hardship, as well as the most distressing 
hunger, they arrived, and were joined by Mont* 
gomery t>efQre Quebec. This city, which waa 
commanded by governor CapJeton, was besieged s 
but there beuig little hope of taking the town by 
siege, they resolved to storm it. In this attack 
they proved unsuccessful ; and, what was consi^f 
dered as a. severe misfortune, g$»neral M<»ilgome- 
ry was killed. Few men have ever fallen in bat« 
tie, -^ so generally regretted by both sides as this 
excellent man. In Amenoa he was celebrated as 
a, martyr to the cause of freedom :— 4n Great* 
Britain, as a misguided good man, sacrified to 
what he supposed to be the dghts of mankind. 
His name was menUoned by parliament with an- 
gular respect: some of the most powerful speak* 
ers in that assembly displayed their eloquence iOr 
sounding his praise and lamenting his (ate. Even 
the minister acknowled^^ his worth, while he 
reprobated the cause for which he fell. 

After this defeat general Arnold, who now com-r 
manded the troops, continued some months be- 
fore Quebec; and although his troops suffered 
inci*edibly by cold and sickness, they intercepted 
the provisions that were intended for the town 
and garrison. About the same time the larg^ 
and flourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia was 
wantonly burnt by order of lord Dunmore, ibft 
then royal governor of that province. Falmouth, 
a considerable town in Massachusetts, -shared 
the fate of Norfolk^ being laid in ashes -by the: 
British admiral. 

The royal government still existed in name and 
form ; but the real power which the people obey- 
ed and firmly supported, was exercised by a prs^. 



ieiiieiai;coiigress9 a council of safetf^ and subordi* 
aate committees* To conciliate the friendship of 
the Indians, the popular leaders sent a small sup- 
ply of powder into the country. They who were 
opposed to congress, embodied, and robbed the 
waggons which were employed in its transporta^- 
tion. The inhabitants-took arms, some to support 
the government, but othet*s to defend the Arae- 
rioan- measures. The former acted feebly, and 
weve easily overpowered* They were dispirited 
by the superior numbers that opposed them ; they 
every where gave way^- and were obliged to fly, 
or iaffk submission. Solicitations had been* made 
about this time for the king's forces to awe the 
southern provinces, but without efiRsct, till the pro- 
per season was over. * One scheme for this pur- 
pose was frustrated by a singular tlevice. Private 
ioteUigeoce had been received of an express be- 
ing sent fiom sir James Wright, governor of 
Geoi^, to general Gage, totirge immediate as- 
sistance in the south The express was way latid, 
and- Che letters seized. One to Gage was kept 
badL, and another forwarded in its room. The seal 
and. hand-writing were so exactly imitated, that 
the deception was not suspected. Thefofged-let- 
ter was acted upon^. This led to a conclusion that 
every thing was quiet, and that there was no need 
of troops to the soutliward. While these states 
were left to themselves, they had time to prepare 
for extremities, and in the meanwhile the friends 
<^the sovereign were severally crushed. A series 
of disasters followed the royal cause in the year 
1775. General Gage's army was cooped up in' 
Boston, and render^ useless. The people of 
America generally took the side of congress ; and' 
SQ did the great mass of the wealth, learning, and 
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uifluence, in all the southern colonies, and in most 
of the northern. Some aged persons were excep- 
tions to the contrary* A few who basked in the 
$un-shine of court favour were restrained by ho- 
nour, principle, and interest, from forsaking the 
Jbuntain of their enjoyments* Some feared the 
power of Britain, otbei*s doubted the perseverance 
jbf America^; but a great majority resolved to jbar 
zard every thing in defence of their rights* In the 
beginning of the year, the colonists were fanners, 
merchants, and mechanics, but in its dose they 
had assumed the profession of soldiers. So sudden 
a transformation of so nun>erous and so dispersed 
a people is without a parallel. 
. This year is also remarkable for the termination 
of the t*oyal government, which was effected with- 
out any violence to its executive ofBcers. The new 
system was introduced through necessity, and tJbfi 
imperceptible agency of a common danger ope* 
rating uniformly on the mind of the public* The 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily abdici^* 
«d their charge, and retired on board ships oS 
war ; and their withdrawing from the exercise of 
their official duties furnished an apology, and in« 
4uced a necessity fpr organizing a system of go* 
femment independent of royal authority* 
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CHAP. X. 



i^roceeding9 qf ParHament* Boaton evacuated by 
the Britiih, jimerican Indejiendencr declared. 
JLord Hovfe arrives. Americans defeated. Refuse 
Hawe^s offers, Washington's Attacks, Trenton. 
JBurgoyne captured, France joins the Americans. 

. iTerms offered to America, * Rejected* Conduct 
of the Indians. Distresses of the Americans. 
Arnold's Treachery. Major Andr6*s Death, Ge* 
nerai Green's conduct. Capture of Lord Cornwall 
Hs's Army. Peace, Washington's Resignation 
and Departure. 

THE obstinate resistance which the British un* 
expecledly met with in America^ led the king 
and parliament to think of nioi*e vigorous measures^ 
in hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a 
speedy issue* For this purpose seventeen thou- 
sand Germans were subsidized, in order 
to be sent to assist in subduing the colo- ^l^' 
nies. An act of parliament was also pas- 
8ed> prohibiting all intercourse with America ; 
and while the Boston port-bill was repealed^ all 
American property taken on the high seas was 
declared to be forfeited to the captors. These 
acts induced congress to change the mode of car« 
rying on the war, and measures were taken to an- 
noy the army in Boston, which was then und^ 
general Howe, Gage having set out for England 
the preceding September. Batteries were open- 
cdy and a regular siege commenced ; which indue* 
ed general Howe to abandon the town^ but n#l 
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without first plundering tlie kihabitaats of eveqr 
thing that was valuable* 

The Britishi amounting to more than seven 
thousand men, evacuated Boston, leaving their 
barracks standing, a number of pieces of cannon 
spiked, and stores to the value of 30,0001. This 
was attended with many circumstanoe&of distress 
and embarrassment. On the departure of the 
army, a great number of the inhabitants attached 
to their sovereign, and dreading public resentment, 
chose to abanc^n their country ; and from the im- 
mense multitude about to depart, there were nei- 
ther purchasers for their effects, nor a suflkknt 
number of vessels for the transportation of them* 

When the fleet and army departed &om Boston, 
several ships were left behind for the protection of 
vessels coming from England : but the American 
privateers were so alert, that they nevertheless 
made many prizes. Some of the vessels which 
they captured were laden with arms and warlike 
stores. Some transports with troop& on board 
were also taken, having run into the harbour be* 
fore they knew of its being evacuated. The boats 
employed in the embarkation of the British troops 
had scarcely completed their business, when gene- 
ral Washington with his army marched into Bos- 
ton* He was i^eoeived with marks of approbation 
more flattering than the pomp of a triumph. The 
inhabitants hailed him as their deliverer. Recipro- 
cal congratulations between those ^vho had been 
c€f)fined within the British lines, and those who 
were excluded from entering them, were ex- 
changed with an ardour that cannot be described* 
General. Washington was honoured by congress 
with a vote of thanks ; they ordered also a medal- 
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16 be struck with luttaUe devices, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this great cTent* 

In Canada the Americans were completely un^ 
successful* The possession of this province so 
eminently favoured the plans of defence adopted 
by congress^ that it was abandoned with great re- 
luctance* The Americans were not only mor^ 
tified at the disappointment of their favourite 
scheme^ of annexing it as ^fourteenth link in the 
chain of their confederacy, but apprehended the 
most serious consequences from the ascendance of 
British power in that quarter. Anxious to pre* 
serve a footing there, they had persevered for a 
long time in stemming the tide of unfavourable 
events. 

The victorious general Carleton proved himself 
worthy of success by his kind and benevolent 
treatment of ihe prisoners that fdl into his hands. 
He not only fed and clothed them, but permitted 
them to return home. This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the lead* 
ers in the Amencan councils, than the severity 
practised by other British commanders* 

While the Americans were retreating, they 
were daily assailed by the remonsti*ances of the 
Inhabitants of Canada, who had either joined or 
befriended them. But the only relief they had to 
offer was an assurance of continued protection, if 
they retreated wiih them : this was a hard alteN 
native to men who had families ; and they gene- 
rally concluded that it was ihe least of two evils 
to cast themselves on the clemency of that go* 
vernment against which they bad offended. The 
distresses oi'the retreating army were great. The 
British were close on their i;ear, and threatening 
them with destruction. The state of the colonies 
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imposed on thenf a necessity of preserviilg thtif 
cannon) which they were obliged to drag up the 
raptds) when they were to the middle in the water. 
They were also incumbered with great numbers 
labouring under the small-pox and other diseases. 
Two regiments, at one time, had not a single man 
in health ; another had only six ; and a fourth on- 
ly forty, and two more were nearly in the same 
condition. Notwithstanding these difficulties, ge« 
neral StUivan conducted the retreat with so much 
judgment and caution, that the baggage and pub- 
lic stores were saved, and the numerous sick 
brought off. The American army reached 
Crown- Point on the 1st of July, and at that 
place they made a stand. 

A short time before the Americans abandoned 
Canada, general Arnold convened the merchants 
of Montreal, and obliged them to furnish a great 
quantity of goods, which he pretended were 
wanted for the army, but which his nephew pub- 
licly disposed of at Albany. 

In the course of the summer a smsAl squadron 
of ships, commanded by Sir Peter Parker, and a 
body of troops, under the generals Clinton and 
Comwallis, attempted to take Charieston, the ca^ 
pital of South Carolina* The ships made a violent 
attack upon the fort on Sullivan's island, but were 
repulsed with great loss, and the expedition was 
abandoned. 

It being now ascertained that the utmost lenity 
America had to expect from Britain was pardon^ 
upon unconditional submission ; the minds of the 
generality of people throughout the continent 
were by this time fully prepared for a formal de- 
claration of independency. North Carolina and 
Peunsylvaniai which had long opposed this mea* 
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4Kire, now signified their concurrence* Maryland 
alone discovered symptoms of reluctance. 

A motion was made in congress, on the 7th 
of June, for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent. The business was adjourned to a future 
day ; and when the time for taking the subject 
into consideration arrived^ much knowledge, inge- 
nuity, and eloquence, were displayed on both sides 
of the question. The debates were continued for 
some time with gi*eat animation. At length, after 
a full discussion, the measure of proclaiming the 
colonies free and independent was approved by 
nearly an unanimous vote*. The declaration 

* The act of the United Colonies for separating them- 
selves from the goyernment of Great-Britaia, and declaring 
their independence, was expressed in the following words: 

" When, in the course of hnmaneventSi it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's Qod entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hoLl these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness : that to secure these right* 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shaU seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence i ndeed will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and tran- • 
•ient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown, 
$hat mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable,thanto right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
•buses and usurpation*} pursuing invariably the same oh- 
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was solemnly promulgated on the ^th of Julyr 
1776, ' The anniversary of the day, on which this 
important event took place^ has ever since been 

ject, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is tbeir right, it is theirduty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present kiug of Great- Britain is a history oC 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a can-, 
did world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesoma 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their ope- 
ration till his assent should be obtain'id ; and when so 
suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda* 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them, .and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places -un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguingthem 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his inrasionsonthe rights 
of the peopljEs. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returued to the 
people at large lor their exercise; the state remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states, for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturali- 
zation of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
tbeir migration hither, and raisiag the coaditioas of aew 
appropriations of lands. 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gra- 
titude and social pleasures : it is justly considered 
by them as the birth-day of their freedom. 



He has obstructed the administration of justice, by re- 
ibsinghis assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his virill alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and pa3rment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hi- 
ther a swarm of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing ar* 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended le- 
fifdation :-^ 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from pvinishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha-. 
bitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury: 

For transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing thereiiv an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument fur introducing 
the same abs(dute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most va- 
luable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us ia ay 
4taM6s whatsoever* 

;z2 



From the promulgation of this dcclaratioB every 
thing assumed a new form* The Americans 
no longer appeared in the character of sub- 
jects in arms against their sovereign, but as an 



He has abdic^dgoTernmeD there, by decLaring us out 
•f his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled to the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unwoithy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive oa 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrestionsamongus, and has 
endeavoured to bring en the inhabitants of our frontiers 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated peti- 
tioqs have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legislatures to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them o f 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimi- 
ty, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevi- 
tably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity. We must, thei'efore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as wa 
hold the rest of mankind, eaemies ia war; ia peace^ 
fHends. 



iadepMdent people, repelling the attacks of an 
invading foe. PropoaitioBs and supplications lor 
reconciliation were done away. The dispute was 
brought to a single P9int, whether the late British 
colonies should be conquered provinces, or free 
and independent states. 

The declaration was read publicly in all the 
states, and was welcomed with many demonstra- 
tions of joy. The people were encouraged by it 
to bear up under the calamities of war : the army- 
received it with particular satisfiurtion, as it se- 
cured them from suffering as rebels, and held out 
to their view an object, the attainment of which 
would be an adequate recompense for the toils 
and dangers of the war. The flattering prospects 
of an extensive commerce, freed from British 
restrictions, and the honours and emoluments of 
oflfice in independent states, now began to glitter 
^ before the eyes of the colonists, and reconcile 
them to the difficulties of thdr situation. That 

We, therefore, the reprefentativesof the United States 
•f America, in general congress assembled, appealing to 
the supreme judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Fass and indepsndbnt statbs^ that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown; and that aU pO'^ 
litical connexion between them and the state of Great- 
Britain is and ought to be totally disiM)lTed ; and that as 
free and independent states, they have full power to le* 
Ty war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
' commerce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. And for the suj»port of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence, we mutuaUy pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

JoBV Hamcockp Presidest.^ 
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sefNtrtttion^ which, they at first dreaded as aa evil; 
they soon gloried in as a national blessing. 

By advice of the new American minister) lord 
George Germaine, the chief command of the vast 
naval and military force, now collected for the 
subjugation of America, was intrusted to the two 
Howes* Immediately after the declaration of in- 
dependence, general Howe, with a powerful force^ 
arrived near New-York, and landed the troops 
upon Staten Island. General Washington was in 
New- York, with about thirteen thousand meni 
who were encamped either in the city or the 
neighbouring fortifications. On the 1 2th of July 
lord Howe arrived and joined his brother, and 
though he was very much concerned to find that 
the declaration of independence had been promul- 
gated, yet he resolved to make one effort for ef- 
fecting an accommodation. His powers, howe- 
ver, were much too limited. He was ready to of- 
fer pardon to persons who contended that they 
had been guilty of no fault. Both sides, thei^fore, 
prepared seriously for action j and the general, 
being joined by the far greater part of his expected 
reinforcements, found himself at the head of thirty 
thousand veteran troops, supported by a formida- 
ble fleet, composing together a force far superior 
to any that had ever before been seen in the New 
Worid employed in the same service. 

The operations of the British began by the ac- 
tion on I^ngJsIand, in the month of August. 
The Americans were defeated, and general Sul- 
livan and lord Stirling, with a large body of men 
were made prisoners. The niglit after the engage- 
ment, a retreat was ordered and executed with 
such silence, that the Americans left the Jslaud 
without alarming their enemies and without loss. 

Almost immediately after this transaction ge* 
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n^ral SoUtvan was sent, upon parole, with a ver- 
bad message from lord Howe, requesting^ an in* 
terview. The committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, consisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. John -Adams, 
and Mr. Rutledge, met lord Howe upon Staten 
Island, by whom they were treated with great 
attention ; but^ the conference terminated with- 
out effecting any good purpose* 

In September the city of New- York was aban* 
doned by the American army and taken by the 
British : and in November Fort Washington, aa 
York Island, was taken, and more than two thou* 
sand men made prisoners* Fort Lee, opposite to 
Fort Washington, on the Jersey shore, was soon 
after taken, but the garrison escaped. About the 
same time, general Clinton was sent with a body 
of troops to take possession of Rhode Island, and 
succeeded. Jn addition t<» all these losses and de* 
feats, the American army suffered by d^ertion, 
and still more by sickness* All that now remaia* 
ed of it, which at the opening of the campaign 
amounted to at least twenty-five thousand men^ 
did not exceed three thousand* The term of their 
engagements being expired, they returned in 
Ux%e bodies to their families and friends, and the 
few who continued with Washington and Lee, 
were too inconsiderable to appear IbrmidaUe in 
the view of a powerful and victorious enemy* 

In this alarming situation of affairs general 
Lee, through imprudence, was captured by a par- 
ty of the British light-horse ; this gave a severe 
shock to the remaining hopes of the little army, 
and rendered their situation truly distressing* In 
the opinion of many the affairs of the Americans 
were drawing to a crisis. But general Washing* 
Ion, always ready to improve every advantage to 
laise the droopjng spirits of his handful of ment 
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had made a stand on the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware* HeiT he collected his scattered foltxs, 
and very early on the 26th of December, a day 
purposely selected^ on the supposition that the 
preceding festivity might favour the project of a 
surprise, he crossed the Delaware, not without 
extreme difBculty, from the quantity of ice in the 
river, nine miles above Trenton, and immediate- 
ly began his march in the midst of a storm of 
■now and hail at the head of his troops, and 
reached Trenton by day-break, and so complete- 
ly surprised the army that upwards of nine hun- 
dred Hessians, after a slight resistance, were 
made prisoners. In the evening general Wash- 
ington repassed the Delaware, carrying with him 
his prisoners, thetr artillery, and colours, and en- 
tered the city of Philadelphia in triumph. 

The charm was now dissolved, and it being 
found by experience that the Europeans were not 
invincible, great numbers of the Americans, who 
had deserted their colours, again repaired to the 
standard of their commander, who soon found 
himself at the head of a considerable army, and 
ready to act on the offensive. This successful ex- 
pedition first gave a favourable turn to American 
affairs, which seemed to brighten through the 
whole course of the war. Soon after, general 
Washington attacked the British at Princeton, 
and obtained a complete victory. The 
^z„^' great address in planning and executing 
these enterprises reflected the highest ho- 
nour on the conmiander ; and success revived 
the desponding hopes of America. 

This year was distinguished by several Inemo- 
rable events in favour of American liberty. On 
the opening of the campaign, governor TryoQ 
WM sent With a body of troops to destroy the 
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fttores at Danbuiy, !n Connecticut. The plan was 
executed; but the British suffered in their re« 
treaty and the Americans on their part lost gene- 
ral Wooster) a brave and experienced officer. 
General Prescot was taken from his quarters, on 
Rhode Island) by the address of colonel Bartoni 
and conve7ed prisoner to the continent* 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the Bri* 
tish northern army, took possession of Ticonde* 
roga; pushed his successes, crossed the lake 
George, and encamped upon the banks of the 
Hudson, near Saratoga* His progress was, how- 
ever, checked near Bennington, where the undis- 
ciplined militia of Vermont displayed the most 
exemplary bravery. The militia now assembled 
from all parts of New England to stop the pro* 
gress of general Burgoyne. These> with the re- 
grular troops, formed a respectable army, com- 
manded by general Gates. After two severe ac- 
tions, in which generals Lincoln and Arnold be- 
haved with much gallantry ; general Burgoyne 
found himself enclosed, and was obliged to sur- 
render his whole army, amounting to several 
thousand men. This memorable event happened 
on the 17th of October, 1777 ; it diffused an uni- 
versal joy over America, and laid the foundation 
for a treaty with France. 

But prior to these transactions, the main body 
of the British forces had landed at the head oi 
Elk river, and began their march to Philadelphia. 
General Washington had determined to oppose 
them ; and for this purpose first made a stand at 
Red-Clay creek, and then upon the heights, near 
Brandy-Wine creek. Here the armies en- 
gaged; the Americans were overpowered and 
aufered great loss. Shortly afler they again en- 
pged at German Town^ and in the beginning of 
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the actioD) the Americans had the advantl^^ btit 
the fortune of the day was turned in fiiirourof the 
British* Both sides suffered considerable losses^ 
$nd on the side of the Americans was that of ge* 
neral Nash* 

In an attack upon the forts at Mud*Island and 
Red-Bank, the Hessians were unsuccessful, and 
their commander killed* The British ako fost 
a ship of the line* But the forts were afterwards 
taken, and the navigation of the Delaware open- 
ed* General Washington was reinforced with 
part of the troops which had composed the norths- 
em army, under general Gates, and both ar- 
mies retired to winter-quarters.' 

In October, the same month in which general 
Burgoyne was taken at Saratoga, general Vaug- 
han, with a small fleet, sailed up Hudson's river, 
and wantonly burnt Kingston, a beautiful Dutch 
settlement on the west side of the river* 

Till the capture of general Burgoyne, the powers 
of Europe n^ere only spectators of the war between 
Great-Britain and her late colonies r-but soon- af- 
ter that event they were drawn in to be parties* 

In every period of the controversy, the claims 
of the Americans were patronized by many res- 
pectable foreigners* The addresses and other pub- 
lic acts of congress were admired by many who 
had no personal interest in the contest. Liberty is 
so evidently the undoubted right of mankind, that 
whenever a people take up arms either to defend 
or recover it, they are sore of meeting with en- 
oouragement, or at least good wishes from the 
friends of humanity in every part of the world* 

From the operation of these principles, the 
Americans had the esteem and prayers of mul- 
titudes in every part of Europe* They were re- 
puted to be ill-used, and determined to resist op- 



pnSssiotl. Beiiig biSth pitkd aiid applafided, sym-* 
pathetic sentiments were excited in their favour* 
These cifcutriftlancjes would have Operated in 
ovety case ; bat in the present tfhe catfse of tto 
Americans was patronized from additional mo^ 
tnres. An universal jeaiousy prevailed ag;ain8t 
(ji*eat* Britain* Her navy had Ibng. claimed a de^ 
grree of homage from those of other European- na^ 
tions ; and demanded^ as a matter of ri^t^ that 
the ships of adl other powers should strike their 
^Is to htet as mistress of the ocean. From her 
eagerness td prevent stipplies going to the cdlo^ 
ni^B, the vessels of other powers had for some 
time past been subjec led- to searches and interrupt 
\A0ns9 when steering towartls Antericai in a manner 
that cooldnotbe ea^iily borne by independent na^ 
tions* 

Soon after the inte'Illgience ofthfe capture of g^* 
neral Burgoyne's arniy, the court df France con* 
(diided a' treaty of alliance and commerce with the ^ 
United States* This was brought about by the 
interference of doctor Franklin> Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee* The terms of reciprocity on which 
France contracted with the United States^ were no 
less* recommended- by wise pk^icy than dictated by 
true magntmimity* As there was nothing exclusive 
in the treaty, an opening was left for Great-Britain 
to close the War whenever she pleased, with all 
tlie advantages of future commerce that Fran<5e had 
stipulated for herself* This measure rendered the 
establishment of American independence^ the com« 
mon cause of all the commercial powers of £u* 
rope ;. for the question became, whether the trade 
of the United States should^ by the subversion of 
their independence, be again monopolized by 

Vol. XXIV. 2 A 
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Great-Britain, or by the es^ibfishment of it, be 
kid open on equal terms to all tbe world ? 

While the ministers of Great*BritMR were 
pleasing^ themsdves with the flattering idea (^ a 
permanent peace in Europe, tbejr were not less 
surprised than provoked by hearing of the alliance 
which had taken place between his most Christian 
Majestjr and the United States : this event, though 
frecjuently foretold, was disbelieved. 

The marquis de la Fayette, who had long been 
a patron of the American contest, and had fought 
in her cause, was among the first in the continen- 
tal army who received the welcome tidings of the 
treaty* In a transport of joy, mingled with an 
effusion of tears, he embraced general Washtng- 
ton^ exclaiming, ^ The king, my master, has ac- 
knowledged your independence, and made an alii* 
ance with you for its establishment." l^e heart- 
felt joy, which spread from breast to breast, ex- 
ceeded description. Solemn thanks were offered 
up to heaven ; a feu dejoie was fired ; and, on a 
proper signid being given, the air resounded with 
*^ Long live the king of France !" which poured 
forth fit)m the lipsof every solcHer in thearmy* Tbe 
Americans, having alone weathered the storms of 
war, now fancied the port of peace to be fuUin vie^. 

As soon as this treaty was known in England, 
the sovereign and pariiament resolved to punish 
the French nation for treating with their subjects^ 
which they styled ** an unprovoked aggressicm on 
the honour of the crown, and essential interests of 
the kingdom." At the same time conciliatory bills 
were brought into the house and passed ; by which 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, 
wer£ appointed to set out for America, and open 
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a ncgociation on the subject*. Congress would 
not now accept of the proffered terms, nor would 
they, said Mr. Laurens, in his answer, enter into 
the consideration of a treaty of peace with the king 
of Great-Britain, without an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the States, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies. 

In our father account of this war, which was 
protracted till the spring of 1783, we mu^ncces- 
Mrily be very brief ; taking care, however, that 

♦ The t^rma which they offered werft priiicipaUy as followirf!. 
To conspiit to a cessation of hostilities, both by sea aud 

land. 

To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual affectioo, 
and renew the common benefits of uaturalleatiou, through 
the several parts of thU empire. 

To extend every freedom to trade that our respective 
^^terests Cuii require. 

To agiee that no military forces shall be kept up in the 
different states of - North Atncrica / withowt- the c©ai«€tit of 
the general congress or particular assemUies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discharge the debts 
of America, and to raise the credit and value of the paper 
circulation. 

To perpetuate onr wuioh by a reciprocal deputation of 
an agent or agents ftrom the different states, wiio shall 
ibave the privilege of a seat and voice in the parliament of 
Great-Britain ; or if sent from Britain, in that case to have 
a seat and voice in the assemblies of the different states to 
which they may be deputed respectively, in order toiat< 
tend the several interests of those by whom they are de- 
puted. 

£u short, to establish the power of the respective legis- 
^tures in each particular state, to settle its revenue, its 
civil and military establishment, and to exercise a perfect 
freedom of legislation and internal government, so that 
the British states throi]^bout North America, acting witli 
us in peace and war under one common sovereign, may 
have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that it 
abort of a total separation of interests, or consistent w^th 
that union of force, on which the iiafety of onr commoa 
Religion fmd liberty dep^dv. 
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no material point is omitted. Eupiy in ifir 
^77? spring, count d'Estaing was ^ent >yUh fif- 
teen sail of tiu: line, by the coq K of France, 
to assist Amei ipa. He arrived ^t the entrance of 
the Delaware on tl^e 9throf July^ From an ap- 
prehension of this kind, or from a |)r<»pect of 
greater security, it was resolved tjbat the British 
shoukbevacoatie Pbiladelphiai and concentrate their 
force. V^. the city and harbour of New- York. On 
their march they were annoy«d by the Americans) 
and at Monmouth a very regular action took place 
between part of the armies ; the British were re- 
pulsed with great loss ; and had general Lee obey- 
ed his orders, a signal victory would probably tave 
been obtained. For his ill conduct on that day^ 
general Lee was suspended, and nev^r after p«6- 
tnttteil to jwn the army. It is generaHy supposed 
that he was jea]pus of Washington's fame, for iris 
courage and fidsiityxph^po^M^.try wer^neyer<:ji- 
led in qu^stioai 

In August, general Suilivan, vtth a }ai|;« body 
«f troops, attempted to take possession onRhode- 
Island^ but did not succe^U Soon after, the stores 
lemd shipping at 3edf<^) in M^^acbuse^ts, were 
burnt by a party of the British troops* The same 
year, Savannah, ^hen the capital of Georgia, was 
taken by the British? under the command pf colo- 
nel Campbell. 

Throughout the year 1779, the British 
^1„|?* seem to have aimed at Iktle more in the 
' States to the northward of Carolina, than 
distress and depredation* Having publicly an- 
nounced thsir resolution of making ^ the colonies 
of as little avail as possible to their new connex- 
ions ;" on this principle thev planned several ex- 
pedi^ons. Theconnpiapd of the army had devolv* 



•d on sir Henry Clinton ; general Howe having re- 
turned to England; and general Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to the command of the American southern 
army. 

Governor Tryon and bir George CoUyer made 
an incursion into Connecticut, and burnt the towns 
of Fairfield and Norwalk ; from the lat£er place 
certificates were transmitted to general Washing- 
ton, in which persons of veracity boi*e witness on 
oath to various acts of brutality^ rapine, and cru- 
elty^ committed on aged persons, women, and 
prisoners. 

The elder citi2ens of the United States, who had 
grown up with habits of attachment to the British 
nation felt the keenest sensations of regret, when 
they contrasted the year 1759 with 1779* The for* 
mer was their glory, when in the days of tlieir 
youth they were disposed to boast of the honours 
of their common country, but the latter filled them 
with distress. The one ennobled the British name 
with the conquest of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
whole province of Canada ; the other was remark* 
able only for burning magazines, store-houses, 
'"dock-yaixls, and towns, and for the distress of a 
defenceless peasantry. • 

y he American arms were. crowned with success 
in an attack upon Stoney-Point, which was sur* 
prised and taken by generid Wayne, in the niglit 
of .the 14th of July. Five hundred men were 
made prisoners, with little loss on either side. — 
A party of British forces attempted this summer 
to build a foil on Penobscot river, for the purpose 
of cutting timber in the neighbouringToi^ests. A 
plan was laid by Massachusetts to dislodge 
them, and a consideiable fleet collected for the 
purppse, but it faijcd of success^ and the wJ|iote 
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mariiie force fell into tbe hands of the Britwii, ex^* 
cept tome vessels which were burnt hy the Ame* 
ricana tiiemselves. 

In the month of October, general Lincoln and 
eount d'klstaing made ah assault upon Savannah ; 
bat thay were repulsed with considerable loss. la 
ibis actbn, the celebrated Polish count Pulaski) 
who had acquired the/eputation of a brave soldier, 
was mortally wounded. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1 779, without any 
thing decisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
the feeble exertions of the Americans. Accidental 
causes, which had previously excited their activity, 
had in a great measure ceased to have influence«-PT 
An enthusiasm for liberty made them compara* 
tively disregard propeity, and brave all danger, In 
the first years of the war. Their success in 1 777, 
made them active and vigorous. The flattering 
prospects inspired by the alliance with France in 
177S, banished all fears of the success of the revo- 
lution ; but the failure of every scheme of co-ope- 
ration produced a despondency of mind unfavour* 
able to great exertions* Expecting too much from , 
their allies, they were less prepared to proseciHe 
the war fix)m their own resources, thap they would 
have been if d'Estaing had not touched on their 
coast* Their army was reduced in numbers, and 
badly clothed* In the first years of the war, the 
mercantile character was lost in the military spirit 
of the times ; but in the progress of it, the inhabit 
tants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradually re- 
turned to their former habits of lucrative business^ 
This made a distinction between the army and the 
citizens, which was unfriendly to military exefT 
tions. While several evenlstended to the embar- 
rassment of Great-Britain, and indirectly to the 



cMbHtlinieBt of independence, a ▼artelf of lnter~ 
nai cauMB relaxed the exertions c^the Amerkans, 
and, lor a time, made it doubtful whether thejr 
woidd ultimately be independent citizens or con- 
quered Mibjects* Among these, the dailf depre- 
ciation of their paper money held a distinguished 
pre-eminence ; but on this subject the limits of 
our volume will not allow us to enlarge. 

When the English colonies were planted in 
North America, the country was inhaMted bf 
numerous tribes of Indians, whose numbers hdo, 
from a variety of causes, been continuaUy lessen* 
ing. Of those that remained the Americans were 
not unmindful : they had appointed commissioners 
to cultivate their friendship, and to persuade them 
to take no part in the contest. All the exertions 
of congress were insufficient for the security of the 
western frontiers. In almost every period of the 
war a great majority of the Indians had taken part 
with Great-Britain against the Americans. The 
intercourse with these tribes had, for several years 
firior to the America^ war, been exclusively com- 
mitted to John Stuart, an ofiker of the crown, and 
devoted to the royal interest. By his means almost 
incredible devastation was committed at dtfFerent 
periods of the contest. A particular detail of the 
destruction of property, of the distress of great 
mimbers who escaped onlv by fleeing into the 
woods, where they subsisted without covering, on 
th€ spontaneous productions of the earth, and of 
die barbarous murders which were committed on 
persons of tA\ ages, and each sex, would be suf- 
ficient to freeze every breast wit!i horror. 

In several expeditions which had t>een carried 
4m against the Indiana, ample vengeance hadbeen 
taken on some of them s but these partial stic- 
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cesm produced no lastiog benefit* The few ivh* 
escaped had it in their power to make thousands 
miserable* ' For the permanent security of the 
frontier inhabitants] it was resolved to carry a de^ 
cisire expedition into the Indian country. A con- 
siderable body of continental troops was selected 
for the purpose, and put under tiie command of 
general Sullivan* The Indians who form the cpn« 
lederacy of the six nations called the Mohawks, 
were the objects of this expedition* They inhabit 
that immense and fertile tract of country which 
.lies between New^England, the Middle States^ 
and the province of Canada* Sullivan marched 
into their country, and burnt and destroyed all the 
provisions and settlements that fell in their way* 
^ On the opening of the next campaugn, 

1780^ tlie British troops left Rhode Island* An 
expedition, under general Clinton and lord 
Cornwallis, was undertaken against Charleston, in 
&uth Carolina, which, after a close siege of six 
weeks* was surrendered to the British commandr 
er ; and general Lincoln and the whole. garrisoR 
were made prisoners* This was the first instance 
in which the Americans had attempted to defend 
a town. The unsuccessful event, with its conse* 
quences, demonstrated the policy of sacrificing the 
towns gf the union, in preference to endangering 
the whole, by risking too much for their defence* 

General Gates was now appointed to th,e com- 
mand of the southern department, and another 
army collected. In August, Lord Cornwallis at* 
tacked the American troops at Camden, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with considerable loss* 
He afterwards marched through the southern 
j»tates, and supposed that he had entirely subdued 
them- 

The same ^summer the British troops made fre- 
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queftt inctimtons from New-York intio the Jer»e)ps« 
ravagingAiidpluQdepjii^thecoantry. A4ftrgeli^od^» 
eommanded by genercd K-Diphauseni {unclied hi 
June* at ]:Uieaheth Poiat, aed proceeded into ihj? 
friountiy* These WQi*e muclii hat;a&9ed'intheirpi>o- 
gress by colonel Dayton a^ the irogps uiidl&r 4us 
«:0mmand« At Coanecticut FaraAs they bUiTDt a 
i;Qiistderabil«& part rf theviUQi^e* In this neighbcMir* 
hood IWeid Mr. CoMwall) an eininefit presby teriaa 
dei^man, wlK)seexertionstn defence of his 'coan^ 
try hadrendei^d hicn particularly iJibnoxious u^ £iie 
British. Mrs.'CaldweU, seeing the enemy aiiviaiic*- 
ing) r€tii*ed with her houseikeeper, a child of three 
years old» an infant of eight months, and a IttUe 
maid^to a room secured on aJUides by stone vralj% 
c:^ept at a nr ibdo w opposite the t»eniy« Uoaua- 
^ious oJdanger» whik^she was sictung on her bod, 
iKddiBg onechUd hy ihe hand, H^ith the infaat a( 
feer breastf A BiiitaJi soldier shot her dead* vho 
jbad evidentJy come to the ungnacded part of Ite 
hottse« vnth ajdeasgnieperpeti'atethehDrndiked* 
Her husband shortly after shared die aftme ifkbe* 

The campaign 0f this year passed away in suc- 
cessive disa^^intnientsaaddiacreaseau 'Tbeooui^ 
try seemed cxhaustedi and thecaotiaei^akmcreiicy 
esfdriAgt the army, in want of etery aatkle cf 
food and clothing, brooding over its calamiitiea. 
While these disasters wfere opesiiy menacing the 
American cause, treachery was sHently undermin- 
ing tC* General Arnold engaged, for a stipulated 
sum, to betrayintothe hands i^the Bridsii an im« 
portant posu JEie had been among the first to taise 
.arms against Great-Britatn, and to widen the 
breach between the parent state and the colonies. 
His distinguished talents and exem|^ry courage 
had procured him every honour that a grateful 
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country^ could bestovr ; and he was in the enjof • 
mentof such a share of fame, for the purchase of 
which the wealth of worlds would have been insaf- 
ficlent. His love of pleasure produced a love of 
money, and that extinguished all sensibility to th^ 
obligations of honour and duty. 

The agent employed in this negociation on the 
part of sir Henry Clinton, was major AndrA, a 
young officer of great hopes and uncommon merit* 
His great honour and abhorrence of duplicitf, 
made him inexpert in the practice of those arts of 
deception which such a business required. He 
was taken, and the fatal papers found concealed in 
his boots. Andr^ ofiered his captors a pui*se of 
gold and a valuable watch, if they would let him 
pass ; and permanent provision and futttre promo- 
tion, if they would accompany him to New-York. 
They nobly disdained the proffered bribe, and -de- 
livered him over to their colonel. Andr^ called 
himself by the name of Anderson, and under that 
character obtained leave to send a letter to Amoldf 
who immediately effected his escape. 

General Washington referred the whole case of 
-major Andr4 to the examination and decision of a 
board coasistingof fourteen general officere. Their 
report, founded entirely on his own confession, 
declared that he ought to be considered as a spy, 
and that, agreeably to the laws and usages of na- 
-tions, he ought to suffer death. 

Great interjest was made to save his valuable life, 
which was infused but upon the condition of their 
giving up Arnold i this could not be acceded to, 
without offending against every princifde of policy. 
Andi*^, though superior to the terrors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of war 
WottH not :now allow of this request, but his feel- 
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tags were savedfrom the pain of a negative* The 
giiard .t»hich attended him in his confinement 
niarched with him to the place of execution. The 
way over which he passed wascrowded with anxious 
^>ectator8) whose sensibility wa^ strongly impress- 
ed by beholding an amiable youth devoted to imme- 
diate execution. Major Andr^ walked with firm- 
ness^ composure, and dignity, between the officers 
of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Upon 
seeing the preparations, he asked with some degree 
of concern, '' Must I die in this manner !' He 
was tc^ it was unavoidable. He replied, << I am 
reconciled to my fate, but not to the mode : it will 
however be but a momentary pang." His conduct 
excited the admiration and melted the hearts of 
all the spectators. He was a&ked if he had any 
thing to say ; '^ Nothing," says he, '< but to request 
that you will witness to the world that I die like a 
brave man.'* 

This execution was the subject of severe cen- 
sures ; and notwithstanding the usages of war, 
which were appealed to for the justice of the sen- 
tence, it would have been, honourable to the con- 
gress, and their general in chief, had the life of this 
excellent young man been spared. While every 
heart pitied the fate of major Andre, the conduct 
of the infamous Arnold was stamped with uni« 
versal infamy ; and, like persons of his description, 
he lived despised by mankind, and died a lew 
years since* unlamented. General Washington 
arrived in camp just after Arnold had made his es* 
cape, and restored order in the garrison. 

After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, 
general Greene was appointed to the command of 

'^ See Monthly Magaziae, vol. &i. p. SA6, 



the floiithetti erffty. Frovw this period t^in^ is 
thai qtiMPter vdTe a mdtre fivrdfHWble aspetft. C<h 
lonel TarietMj theaGtivec6mmBn(k4'ift6lh€ Mri(wh< 
legtoHf was defeated by genend Momton^the in^ 
trepid coimifrafiderof tbe HfietAea* 

Aftera^ariet;^ «f ni0i*efiient8 tto tw(rar' 
^781* ^^^ metfic Guildford, in GajraHna^wiiepe 
' was one of ihe.be«e«fo>ogbtae«ioiiediuii^ 
the war; General' Greene and Lord Comwallis 
exeited tbemselTen at the* head of theii^ respecttvo 
Armies ; andaltlioiigh the Anfei^oaifs were obliged 
to retire from the field of l^ftttle^ y«t the BHllsfr 
avmy stiflered ifmneitoe loss, and ooaldnotpuysue 
the victory. In this action generals' CyHararand- 
Howard, and cc^oncft Tarleton, were wounded ; 
besides these, colonel Stuart and three captafiM^ 
were killed, and colonel Webetsr died of his; 
Wounds. 

At this period Arnold, who had beeii made a» 
bngadier-generai in the British servicer with a 
small number of ti'oops sailed for Virginia,^ and 
plundered the country. 

AfVer the battle of Guildford, general Greene' 
moned towards South Carolina^ to drive the British 
from then* posts in that state. ' Here lortl RawdoO' 
obtained an inconsiderable advantage over the 
Americans near Camden. Greene, whh his usual 
promptitude, instantly took measures to prevent 
his lordship from improving tlie success he had 
obtained. He reti^eated with such order that most 
of his wounded, and all his- artillery, tog^ether with 
a number of prisoners, were carried ofi& The 
British retired to Camden, where it was known 
that they couW not long subsist Without fresh pro* 
visions, and the American general took proper 
measures to prevent their getting any. 
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Genetal Greene more than recovered the advan* 
tage gained over him at Camden, by a brilliant and 
successful action at the Eutaw Springs. The loss 
of the British was upwards of eleven hundred men, 
besides J QOO stand of arms: that of the Americans 
five hundred, in- which number were sixty officers: 

Soon after this engagement, the British retired 
with their whole force to Charleston Neck. The 
defence of the country was given up; and the con- 
querors, who had carried their arms to the extre- 
mities of the State, seldom aimed at any thing 
more than to secure themselves in the vicinity of 
the capital. The crops which had been planted in 
the spring of the year under British auspices, and 
with the expectation of affording them supplies, 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and admi- 
nistered to them a seasonable relief. The battle 
of Eutaw may be considered as closing the war in 
Soutii Carolina. At its commencement the British 
were m force over all the state ; at its close they 
durst not venture 20 miles from Charleston. His* 
tory affords but few instances of commanders who 
have achieved so much with equal means as was 
done by general Greene in the shon space of a 
twelvemcwth. 

Lord ComwttUis finding general Gi*eene suc- 
cessful in Carolina, marched to Virginia, collected 
his forces, and fortified himself in Yorktown. In 
the mean time Arnold made an incursion into 
Connecticut, burnt a part of New London, took 
fort Griswoid by storm, and put the garrison to the 
sword. The brave colonel Ledyard, who ccwn- 
manded in the fort, was barbarously slain with 
hii own swomI, after he bad-surrendered. 

The marquis de la Fayette had been dispatched 
witli about two thousand light-infantry from the 
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main arrfijr, to watch the motions of lord GdfOi 
wallis in Virginia. About the end of August; 
count de Grasse arrived with a large fleet in thfe 
Chesapeake, and blocked up the troops in York- 
town, and soon after admiral Greaves, with a firi- 
tish fleet, appeared off the Capes ; an action suc- 
ceeded, but it was not decisive. 

General Washington had, previously to this, 
moved the main body of his army, together with 
the French troops, to the southward ; and as soon 
as lie heard of the arrival of the French fieetin the 
Chesapeake, he made rapid marches to the head of 
the Elk, where embarking the troops, he soon ar- 
rived at York-town, and a close siege commenc- 
ed, which was carried on with great vigour. 

In a short time the batteries of the besiegers 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of can- 
non, and the works of the besieged were so da- 
maged that they could scarcely show a single gun. 
Lord Com wallis had now no hope left but from 
oflering terms of capitulation, or attempting an 
escape. He determined on the latter, but .the 
scheme was frustrated by a sudden and violent 
storm of wind and rain. With this failure the last 
hope of the British army expired ; longer resistance 
could answer no good purpose, and must occasion 
the loss of mtiny valuable lives. I^ord Com wallis, 
therefore, wrote to general Washington, request- 
ing a cessation of arms for 24< hours, and that 
commissioners might be appointed to digest terms 
of capitulation. It is remarkable, that while co- 
lonel Laurens, the officer employed by Wash- 
ington on this occasion, was drawing up these 
articles, his father was closely confined in the 
Tower of London, of which lord Cornwallis was 
g;overnor. By this singular combination of cir» 
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cumstances, hia lordship became a prisoner to the 
son of his own prisoner. A capitulation was 
signed; but the honour of marching out with 
ttdours flying, whfch had been refused to general 
Lincoln, on his giving up Charleston, was now 
refused to lord Cornwallis: and general Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the submission of the roy- 
al army at York-town, precisely in the same way 
as his own had been conducted about eighteen 
months before. 

The regular troops of France and America em- 
ployed in this siege, consisted of about seven thou« 
sand of the former, and of five thousand five hun- 
dred of the latter ; and these were assisted by four 
thousand militia. The troops of every kind that 
surrendered prisoners of war exceeded seven thou- 
^nd men« 

. Five days after the surrender, a British fleet and 
army of seven thousand men, destined for the re- 
lief of Cornwallis, arrived off* the Chesapeake; but 
on receiving advice of his loixlship's surrender, they 
returned to New- York. Such was the fate of the 
general, from whose gallantry and previous suc- 
cesses, the speedy conquest of the southern states 
had been so confidently expected. No event dur- 
ing the war bid fairer for oversetting the indepen- 
dence of at least a part of t lie confederacy, than his 
complete victory at Camden ; but by the conse- 
quences of that action, his lordship became the 
occasion of rendeiing that a revolution, which 
from his previous success was in danger of termi- 
nating as a rebellion. The loss of this army may 
be considered as deciding the contest in favour of 

America, and laying the foundation of a general 

jpeace. 

* The reduction of an army that had carried ra- 
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vages and destruction wherever they went ; that 
had involved thousands of all ages in distress ; oc- 
casioned unusual transports of joy in the breasts of 
the whole body of the people. Throughout the 
United States, they displayed a social tj'iumphand 
exultation, which no private prosperity is ever able 
to inspire. A day of thanksgiving was appointed 
by congress, who went in procession to church, to 
offer up their grateful acknowledgments for the 
signal success of the campaign. 

This year, 1 78 1 , terminated in all parts 
f^TS? ^^ ^^^ United States in favour of the Ame- 
ricans. It began with weakness in Carolina» 
mutiny in New-Jersey, atid devastadon in Virgi- 
nia ; nevertheless in its close, the British were 
confined to their strong holds in or Bear New- 
York, Charleston, and Savannah, and tlieiv whole 
aiTny was captured in Virginia, They, in the 
course of the year, had acquired much plunder* 
by which individuals were enriched, but their Qa-> 
tion was in n^ respect benefited. 

On the last day of the year, Henry Laurens was 
released from his long confinement in the Tower of 
London. To this fact we have hitherto but barel/ 
alluded. He was committed a close prisoner on the 
^th of October, in the preceding year, on suspi* 
cion of high treason. This gentleman had beea 
deputed by congress to solicit a loan for their ser* 
vice in the United NetheHands ; and also to nego- 
ciate a treaty between them and the United States* 
On his way thither he was taken by the Vestal fri- 
gate ; and though he threw his papers overboardy 
yet enough were recovered to ascertain the object 
of his mission. In the course of his imprison- 
ment, he was offered his liberty, if he would ac- 
knowledge his^rror^ which he indignantly refused. 
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Afterwards, when his son arrived in France as ^he 
special minister of congress, he was requested to 
beg that he would withdraw himself from that 
post : to which he replied, " My son is of age, 
and has a will of his own ; if I should write to 
him in the terms you demand, it would have no 
effect. He is a man of honour, he loves me 
dearly, and would lay down his life to save mine ; 
but I am sure he would not sacrifice his honoiir 
to save my life, and I applaud him." 

A few months after the surrender of lordCom- 
wallis, the British evacuated all their posts in South 
Carolina and Georgia, ^and retired to the main ar- 
my in New- York. Early in the ensuing 
spring, Sir Guy Carlton arrived in New- ^^^' 
York, and took command of the British 
4irmy in America. Immediately on his arrival he 
acquainted general Washington and congress, that 
oegociation for peace had been commenced at Pa- 
ris. On the 30th of November, the provisional 
articles were signed, by which Great-Britain ac-* 
knowledged the independence and sovereignty of 
the United States of America, and these articles 
were ratified by a definidve treaty. Thus ended 
a long and arduous conflict, which eventually gave 
to the American states a rank among jthe Jia* 
tions of the earth. 

Toward the close of this year,.congress . ^^ 
issued a proclamation, in which the ar- j^gg] 
mies of the United States were applaud- 
~ ed and discharged from their duties. On the day 
preceding their dismission, general Washington 
issued his farewell orders in the most endearing 
language. The evacuation of New-York took 
place in about three vteeks afte^^the American 
army was discharged ; and in th^vening therp 
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vas « dispkt^ of fire-works, wlueh exceeded ef^- 
ry thmg of the kind before wttneited in the U- 
nited States. 

The hour now approached when general Wash- 
ington was to take leave of his officers, who had 
been endeared to him by a long series of common 
sufferings and dangers* This was done in a so- 
lemn manner : ^ With a heart full of love and 
gratitade," sud he, ^ I now take leave of you^<«I 
most devoutly wish that your latter days may be 
as prosperous and happy, as your fbnner ones 
have been glorious and honourable." The officers' 
came up successively, and he took an affectioaate 
leave of each of them. When this scene was over, ' 
the general left the room, and passed through a 
corps of light-infantry to the place of embarka- 
tion. The oRicers followed in procession. On en- 
tering his barge, he turned to the companions of 
his glory, and by waving his hat bid them a silent 
adieu. Some of them answered this last signal of 
^respect and affectioa with teai^s ; and all of them 
hung upon the barge which conveyed him fix>ni 
their sight, till they could no longer distinguish in 
it the person of thehr befcived commander in chie£ 

He proceeded to Annapolis, then the seat of 
congKSs, ta resign his commission. On his way 
thither, he delivered to the comptroller in Phila* 
delphia, an account of the expenditures of all the 
piAbUc money he had ever received^ This was in ' 
his own hand writing, and every entry was made 
in a particular manner. 

In every town and village through which the 
general passed, he was met and sainted by public 
and pravate demonstrations of joy. His resigaa* 
tion was accepted in a public manner, at which a 
great number o£ distinguished persons were pre^ 






sent i and Qev«i' was thcore witnessed a more iute- 
resting scene** iHioaediately on lus r^ignationj 
Mr. Washington hastened to his seat at Mount 
Vernon, on the banks of the Potowmac, in Virginia^ 



* At a proper moment, ^nersl Washtngton addressed 
Thomas Mtfflin, the President, in theiblloiring words : 
•* Mr. President, 

•• The great erenfs on which my resignation depended 
having at length taken place, I have now the honour ^f 
d€fering my sincere congratulations to congress, and of 
presenting myself before them to surrender into their 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my country. 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a respectable nation, I re- 
sign with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with 
diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so 
arduous a task, which however was superseded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the 
Supreme Power of the Union, and the patronage of 
Heaven. 

The successful termination of the war has verified the 
most' sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of Providence, and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
of the momentous contest. 

While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknow- 
ledge, in this place, the peculiar services and ditingui^hed 
merits of the persens who have been attached to my per- 
son during the war : it was impossible the choice of con- 
fidential officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate ; permit me, sir, to recommend in parti- 
cular those who have continued in the service to the pre- 
sent moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and 
patronage of congress. 

1 consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn actof my official life, by commending the interests 
«f our dearest country to the protection of Almighty Qod| 
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"where he earnestly hoped to spend the remainder 
of his days in an honourable retirement. 



and those who have the -superintendence of them, to his 
holy keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action ; and bidding an affec- 
tionate fareweU to this august body, under whose orders 
I have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
qiy leave of all the employments of public life.^ 

Tf this tp» President returned an itppropriate «i|swer. 
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CHAP, XL 

JSi^fiutes in different States* General Convention, 
A Syatem of Federal Government recommefided* 
CmntituUon ratified. Wa&fUngton afifiointed 
Fremdent. Hi» charmeterm Me^elected^ Insure 
rection iti Petmatftoama, Wiaahington rengnA, 
Adams chosen President* United States arm 

. . against France* . Washington elected Commands 
er in QMrf* Dies* Peace between France and 
America* Jefferson elected President. States 
added to the Union, Louisiana ceded. Popular 
don. Exfienditure* Debt of the United States, 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of the 
United States, 

NO sooner was peace restored by the defini- 
tii^ treaty, and the Biitish troops withdrawn 
from their country, than the United Slates be- 
gan to experience the delects of their general go- 
vernment. Whilst an enemy was in the coun- 
try, fear, which had first impelled the colon'ists to 
associate in mutual defence, continued to operate 
as a band of political union. It gave to the reso- 
hitions and recommendations of congress the 
force of laws, and generally commanded a ready 
acquiescence on the part of state legislatures.'— 
But now each state assumed the right of disput- 
ing the propriety of the resolutions of congress, 
and the interest of an individual state was j^aced 
in opposition to the common Welfare of the union. 
In addition to this source of division, a jealousy of 
the powers of congress began to be excited in the 
minds of the peo^e. And the war bad not long 
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ceased befcpre insurrection and rebellion reared 
their head in some of the states. The want of 
money was generally felt ; this, with other cala^ 
mities in which the country seemed to be involv- 
ed, led the house of delegates in Virgin 
^m ^^^ ^^ recommend the formation of a sys- 
tem of commercial regulations for the 
United States. Commissioners from several of 
the provinces were appointed^ who met at Anna- 
polis in the ensuing summer, to consult what 
measures should be taken to unite the states in 
some general and efficient commercial system. 
As however the states were not all i^presented, 
and the powers of the commissioners were, in 
their opinion, too limited to propose a system, of 
regulations adequate to the purpose of govem- 
ment,theyagreed to recoiximend a general conven* 
tion to be held at Philadelphia the next year. This 
measure appeared to the commissioners absdute^ 
ly necessary. The old confederation was essen** 
tially defective, and it was destitute of almost eve- 
ry principle necessary to give effect to legislation. 
In the month pf May delegates from 9M 
^IjR' the states except Rhode*Islahd assembled 
at Philadelphia, and chose general Wash- 
ington for their president* After four months 
deliberation, in which the clashing interests of 
the several states appeared in all their force, the 
convention agreed to recommend the plan of a 
federal government. 

As soon as the federal constitution was subr 
mitted to the legislatures of the several states^ 
they proceeded to take measures for collecting 
the sense of the people upon the propriety of 
{^opting it. It would be a tedious and fruitless 
)»$k to enter into the debates w{uch the ratificar 
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lion of the new constittition * occasioned in the 
different states ; suffice it to say, that af- 

1789. 



tcr a full consideration and thorough dis- ^' ^• 



cussion of its principles, it was ratified by 
the conventions of eleven of the original thirteen 
states; and shortly after North-Carolina and 
Rhode-Island acceded to the union. The ratifi- 
cation of it was celebrated in most of the capitals 
of the states with elegant processions, which far 
exceeded any thing of the kind ever before exhi- 
bited in America* 

The new constitution having been ratified by 
the states and senators, and representatives hav- 
ing been chosen agreeably to the articles of it, 
they met at New-York, and commenced their 
proceedings. The old congress and confedera- 
tion expired, and a new one with more ample 
powers, and a new constitution, partly national 
and partly federal, succeeded in their place, to the 
great joy of all who wished for the happiness of 
Hie United States. 

Though great diversity of opinions had pre- 
vailed about the new constitution, there was but 
one opinion about the person who should be ap- 
pointed its supreme executive officer. All of 
every party turned their eyes on the late com- 
mander of their armies, as the most proper per- 
son to be their first president. Perhaps there 
was not 'a well-informed person in the United 
States, Mr« Washington himself only excepted, 
who was not anxious that he should be called to 
the executive administration of the proposed new 
plan of government. Unambitious of farther ho- 
noursy he had retired'to his farm in Virginia, and 

* A copy of this federal constitution may bo seen m 
Morse's Americaa Geography. 
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hoped to be excused from all fotnre pobfic ser* 
vice. That honest zeal for the public good which 
had uniformly influenced btiiii got the better of 
his love of retirement, and todu<^ him to under- 
take the office. 

The intelligence of his eloctton being commu* 
nicated to him while on his ferm, he set out soor. 
after for New-York. On his way thither, the 
road was crowded with numbers anxious lo see 
the man of the people : and he was every where 
received with the highest honours that a gratefiil 
people could confer. Addresses of congratula- 
tion were presented to him by the inhabitants of 
almost every place of consequence through which 
he passed ; to all of which he returned modest 
and unassuming answers. 

A day was fixed, soon after his* arrival, for bis 
taking the oathv of office, which was in the follow^ 
ing words : " I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitation of 
the United States." This oath was administered 
by the chancellor of the state of New-York* An 
awful silence prevailed among the spectators dur- 
ing this part of the ceremony. It was a minute 
of the most sublime political joy. The chancel- 
lor then proclaimed him president of the United 
States, which was answered by the discharge of. 
thirteen guns, and by the shouts and acclamations 
of ten thousand joyful voices. John Adamrs was 
at the same time elected vice-president. 

There is nothing more striking in the whole 
character of Gen. Washington, and which distin- 
guished him more from other extraordinary men, 
than the circumstances which attended his promo^ 
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tion and retreat from office. He eagerly courted 
privacy, and only submitted to exercise authority > 
as a public duty. The promotions of many men 
are the triumph ofambition over virtue. The pro - 
motionsi even of good men, have generally been 
sought by them from motives which were very 
much mixed. The promotions of Waslungton al- 
most alone, seem to have been victories gained by 
his conscience over his taste. To despise what 
all other men eagerly pant for, to show himself 
equal to the highest places without ever seeking 
any, are the noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man. 

Events occurred during his chief magistracy 
which convulsed the whole political world, and 
which severely tried his modei^on and prudence. 
The French revolution took place. From the be- 
ginning of this revolution Washington had no con« 
fidence in its beneficial operation. But, as the first 
magistrate of the American commonwealth, he 
was bound only to consider the safety of the peo- 
pie over whom he was placed. He saw that it was 
wise and necessary for America to presei*ve a 
good understanding and a beneficial intercourse 
with France, however she might be governed, so 
long as ^ she abstained from committing injury 
against the United States. 

During the turbulent period of the French revo- 
lution, when the people of all countries were di- 
vided into parties, Mr. Washington was a second ~ 
time chosen president of the United States, but 
not unanimously, as in the former in- 
stance. The disposition which he had ^.^g^ 
shown to take no part in favour of the per- 
petual changes in France) hadcreated him enemies 
among those who espoused the cause of the 
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French, as the cause of mankind at large. Kt 
had) however, a decided majority ; and Mn John 
Adams was again elected vice-president. 

Through the whole course of his second presi* 
dency, the danger of America was great and im- 
minent, almost beyond example* The spirit of 
change, indeed, at that period, shook all nations* 
But in other countries it had to encounter ancient 
and solidly established power. It had to tear up 
by the roots long habits of attachment in some na-> 
tions for their government, of awe in others, of 
acquiescence and submission in all. But in Ame* 
rica the government was new and weak. 

It was during this period that the prt^sident of 
the United States had to encounter and suppress an 
insurrection excited in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania* His character and office had been 
reviled ; his authority had been insulted ; his safety 
and his life had been threatened* Yet neither re-> 
scntment, nor fear, nor even policy, could extin- 
guish the humanity that dwelt in the breast of 
Washington* Never was there a revolt of such 
magnitude quelled with the loss of so little blood* 
In the month of October, 1796, Mr. 
^'J^' Washington publicly declared his i^solu- 
* (ion of retiring from public life, and strictly 
enjoined those who were most sincerely attached 
to him by ties of friendship, not to nominate him 
on t^ie ensuing election. The resignation pf this 
great man at this period was deplored by all the 
moderate party in America, and by the govern* 
ment party iti Great-Britain. By the latter he 
was considered as a steady friend ; and was indeed 
regarded as the leader of what was called the Eng- 
lish party in America. Such are the vicissitudes 
of politicjal connexion. In 1 77 6^ he was considered 
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in England as a proscribed rebel : in 1 796 he was 
regarded as the best friend that England had in 
the United States. In 1 776 his destruction was 
thought the only means of preserving America to 
Great-Britain ; in 1796 his authority was esteem- 
ed the ptincipal security against her falling un* 
der the yoke of France. At the former period he 
looked to the aid of France as his only hope of 
guarding the liberties of America against Eng- 
land : at the latter he must have considered the 
power of Great Britain as the main barrier of the 
safety of America against France. 

Nothing was more certain than his re-electiont _ 
if he had deemed it right to otfer himself as a can- 
didate. The conduct however which he pursued, 
was the wisest he could have adopted. All the 
enemies, and many of the best friends, of the 
American government believed that it had a se* 
vere trial to encounter when the aid of Washing- 
ton's character should be withdrawn from its exe- 
cutive govenimetit. Many seriously apprehended 
that it had scarce vigour enough to survive the 
experiment. It was fit, then, that so critical an 
experiment should be performed under his eye ; 
while his guardian wisdom was at hand to advise 
and assist in the change. 

The election of the first successor to Mr. Wash- 
ington was the most important event in the history 
of the infant republic. Nothing could be con- 
ducted in a more dignified manner : the choice 
fell upon John Adams as president, and upon 
Thomas Jefferson as vice-president. The func- 
tions of the ne w president were not to 
commence till the 4th of March, previous ^l^' 
to which he repaired to the house of re- ^ '* 
presentatives to take the necessary oaths* At this 
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ceremony were a multkude of spectators of high 
rank ; one of whom, after minutely describing all 
that passed, adds these words : " Nothing can be 
more simple than the ceremony of this installa- 
tion ; but this very simplicity has something in it 
so delightful, so noble, and so nearly 'resembling 
the grandeur of antiquity, that it commands our 
reverence, and seizes upon our worthiest aflec- [ 

tions. I speak at least of the effect it produced on 
my feelings. This change of the persons exercis- 
ing the most awful functions of the state, with so 
little pomp, but with so great solemnity ; and 
which places a man, who the evening before was 
among the crowd of simple citizens, at the head 
of the government; while he who held the first 
office of the state the preceding evening, is re- 
turned again to the class of simple citizens— is lull 
of the qualities that constitute true greatness •.*• 
After various and -repeated insults from the 

French government by means of their en- 
179? voyM. Genet, the United States found it 

necessary to arm in their own defence. 
They had for years endured with a patience of 
which there is scarcely any example in the history 
of states, all the contumely and wrongs which suc- 
cessive administrations in France had heaped upon 
them. Their ships were every where captured ; 
their ministers were but prisoners at Paris ; wWte 
agents, some of whom were indeed clothed in the 



* See vol. iv. p. 365, of Travels through the Ignited 
States of North America, the country of the Iroquois, and 
Upper Canada, in the years 1795, 1796, and 1797, by 
the duke de la Rochefaucault Liaucourt. A work abound- 
ing with real information on almost all useful topics, autf 
which cannot be too strongly recommended. 
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9p^i^rtd character of ambassadors, had endea^ured 
tp excite the seeds of civil war. The United States 
resolved to arm by land and by sea. The com- 
mand of the army was bestowed on general Wash- 
ington, which he accepted because he said he was 
convinced " that every thing they held dear and 
sacred was threatened ; though he had flattered . 
himself that he had quitted for ever the boundless 
field of public action, incessant trouble, and high 
responsibility in which he had so long acted so coi^« 
spicuous a part." In this office he continued dur- 
ing the short period of his life which still remain- 
ed. On the 12th day of December 1799, 
he »was seized with an inflammation in ^l^' 
his throat, attended with fever, which not- 
withstanding the efForlsorhis physicians, termi- 
nated bis valuable life in two days, in the 68th year 
of his age and in the 23d year of 'American inde- 
pendence ; of which he may be regarded as the. 
founder. He died fully impressed with those sen- 
timents of piety which had given vigour and con- 
sistency to his virtue, and had adorned every part 
of his blameless and illustrious life. 

The precautions which the American States 
took against the injustice of the French govern- 
ment preserved their independence, without com- 
ing to an open rupture, and all diiferences were at 
length composed by a treaty of amity and 
commerce, which was signed at Paris, on ^A^' 
the 30th of September, by plenipotentiaries 
from the two republics. Early in the following year 
^'Intelligence was received in London that 
a ratification of the treaty between France ^'^' 
and America had taken place* About the 
same period came on the election for a new presi- 
4[f Qt in the United btates. Mr* JeffersoDy vic^- 
* * 2 C 2 
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prestdenty and Mr. Burr, were cand^ates for tlm 
important office* The election was carried on with 
great warmth by both sides* The ballotting was 
renewed thirty-one times during three successive 
days. The thirty-second time decided the contest 
in favour of Mr. Jefferson. Since this period the 
contending parties that, during the former periods 
of the French revolution, had greatly divided the 
people in the United States, have considerably 
subsided, and there is every reason to hope and 
believe that the peace and prosperity of the Unit- 
ed States are fixed on a permanent basis. 

At the time of the completion of the new con- 
stitution, and the first sitting of the new congress 
in 1 789, the Union consisted of no more than thir- 
teen states ; but since that period seven others have 
been added, in the manner prescribed by the con- 
stitution. Kentucky, which was formerly a district 
dependent on the state of Virginia ;^and Vermont, 
which was a part of New-Hampshire, were raised 
into states in the year 179 1 : and in 179^6 Tennes» 
see, formerly part of North-Carolina, was admit- 
ted as an independent state. Since tfiat period the 
Maine, the territory north-west of Ohio, the In- 
diana territory, and Missisippi territory, have been 
recognized as states belonging to the Federal Go* 
remment: and very lately Louisiana has been 
ceded by Spain to the United States of 
ffto? America. Louisiana was discovered by Ja- 
• an Ponce de Leon in 15 12 ; it afterwards 
came into the possession of the French, who about 
the middle of last century claimed and possessed, 
as Louisiana, all that part of the new continent 
which was bounded on the south by the gulf of 
Mexico, on the north by Canada, and on the east 
and west indefinitely^ comprehending a greater. 



extent than the United States. In ITf d she nearly 
completed a chain of forts from New-Orleans 
to Quebec, by which the tlien English colonies 
were hemmed in, and would eyentually have 
been confined to the country on this side the Al- 
legany mountains. These gigantic projects were 
defeated by the energies of Mr. Pitt in the war of 
i T56« And, by the succeeding treaty of peace in 
1763, all the possessions lying east of Misstsip[H, 
and including the Floridas, were ceded to Great- 
Britain : France reserved New-Orleans and the 
island on which it is built. All that part of the 
country lying east of the Missisippi was, before 
the late cession, comprehended as one of the United 
States, under the name of the Missisippi territory.' 

According to the return of the whole number of 
persons within the several districts of the United 
States in the year 1801, the'population amounted 
to more than five millions and a quarter*, of 
which nearly nine hundred thousand are slaves, 
a circumstance which cannot be sufificiently de- 
plored by the friends of real humanity. And no 
inconsistency can be greater than that the slave 
trade should be tolerated by people who struggled 
so many years against oppression and tyranny in 
defence of their own rights. 

The expenditure of the government of the 
United States for the year 1800 was estimated at 
fifteen millions of dollars, and the revenue for that 
year was but ten millions; leaving five millions to 
be provided for by new taxes. But in this estimate 
was included a sam of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for building six ships of the line, and the sum 
appropriated to raising 13 regiments of infantry 

* See Table III. at the end of tlie volume. 
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and six troops; these expenses were incurred by 
the preparations made to resist the aggressions of 
the French, and cannot be regarded as part of the 
usual expenditure pf the government of the United 
States ; and every mean is taken to reduce the 
national debt, which on the 1st of January 179^2, 
amounted to about seventeen millions and a half 
sterling, as will be seen in the fourth table at the 
end of the volume. 
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CHAP. XII. 



British Posseasiona in Mrih America, Canada* 1(9 
Legialttture, Governor* Rruenue. Manners of 
its InhMtantB, CUmate. Produce* JVeW'Bnma* 
mnck. Myoa-Scotia* Cape Breton. Mtvfbund' 
land. It* Fishery. Hudson*8 Bay. When dis- 
covered. Settled. Its Produce. Its Climate. 

IN giving a connected account of the history of- 
the United States, we have been obliged to sus- 
pend that part ofour plan which relates to the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America. These ai^ still 
extensive, and of considerable importance, though 
so thinly inhabited, and in such a disadvantageous 
climate, that they sink into a kind of insignificance 
when compared with the great and flourishing co- 
lonies belonging to Spain, or with the territories 
of the United Slates. The inhabitants of the for- 
mer have been estimated at seven millions, and 
those of the latter at more than five ; while the po« 
pulation of the British possessiwis does not exceed 
two hundred thousand souh, of whom the greater 
part are French, or of French origin. 

The chief of these possessions is Canada, now 
divided into two parts, Upper and Lower Canada, 
the former being the western division on the north 
of the great lakes or sea of Canada, while the lower 
division is on the river St. Lawrence, towards the 
east, and contains Quebec the capital, and chief city 
of our remaining settlements. On the east of Cana< 
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da, to the soutli of the river St. Lawrence, is Nova- 
Scotia, which within these last twenty years has 
been divided into two provinces, that of Nova Scotia 
in the south, and New- Brunswick in the north. 

What is called New-Britain comprehends the 
most northern parts towards Hudson's Bay, and the 
coast of Labrador. The large island of Newfound- 
land, that called Cape Breton, and the neighbour* 
ing isle of St. John, complete the chief denomina- 
tions of British territory. 

The original population of Canada consisted of 
sevei*al savage tribes ; .and the first European set- 
tlement was at Quebec in 1 609^ For a century and 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1739 Que- 
bec was conquered by general Wolfe, and at ihe 
peace in 1 7 §3 Canada was ceded to Great-Britain. 

The religion is the Roman Catholic, but the 
British settlers follow their own modes of worship* 
A legislative council and an assembly are^ppoint- 
cd for each of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, having power to m^e laws with the con* 
sentof fehe governor : but the king may declare his 
dissent at any time within two years. The legisla- 
tive council consists of seven members for Upper 
Canada, and fifteen for the lower province, sum- 
moned by the governor under the king's authority, 
and nominated during their lives. The house of 
assembly is to consist of fifty members from Lower 
Canada, and sixteen from Upper Canada, chosen 
by the freeholders. The councils are to assemble 
at least once a year; and the house of assembly 
continues four yeafs,. except in case of prior dis- 
solution. 

British America is superintended by an officer 
styled governor-generulof the four British provin- 
ces in North America, whq is s^lso comoi^and^r \f^ 
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chief of all the British troops in the four pix>vince89 
and the governments attached to them, and New- 
foundland. Each of the provinces has a lieutenant- 
governor, who, in absence of the governor-general, 
has all the powers requisite to a chief magistrate. 

The only revenue arising to Great-Britain from 
this colony proceeds from an advantageous com- 
merce, winch employs several thousand tons of 
shipping. The expenses of the civil list are sup- 
posed to be 25,000/ of which half is paid by Great- 
Britain^ and the other is raised by the provinces, 
from duties on the importation of spirits, wine, and 
a few other articles. The military establishment, 
with repairs of forts, Sec. is stated at 100,000/. ; 
and the like sum is expended in presents to the 
savages, and salaries to officers employed among 
Uiem for trade in Upper Canada. But the advan- 
tages of the commerce are thought to counterba- 
lance these charges. 

The manners and customs of the settlers in Ca- 
nada are considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
and urbanity. The women can generally read and 
write, and are thus superior to the men ; but both 
are sunk in ignoranceand superstition, and blindly 
devoted to their priests. They universally use the 
Fi*ench language, English being restricted to the 
few British settlers. Through the whole of Ca- 
nada there is no public library except in the capital, 
and this is small, and consists mostly of French 
books. And excepting the Quebec almanac, not 
a single book is printed in Canada. 

The chief town is Quebec, built on a lofty point 
of land on the north-west side of the river St. Law- 
l«nce ; which in this neighbourhood is sufliciently 
deep and spacious to float more than a hundix:d sail 
of the line. The upper town is of considerable 
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natural strength, and well £:>rtifie(i ; but the lower 
town towards the river is open to every attack. A 
large garrison is maintained, but to man the works 
five thousand soldiers would be necessary. The 
bouses are commonly built of stone ; but they are 
small and inconvenient. There are three nunne- 
ries. The markets are well sup't>iied, and provi* 
sions i*emarkably cheap. The vicinity of Quebec 
presents a most sublime and beautiful scenery; and 
the falls of the River Montmorenci are paticular- 
ly celebrated. To the honour of Canada, a solemn 
act of the assembly declares all negroes to be free 
as soon as they arrive in that province* 

The climate of this part of America is very se- 
vere, but the atmosphere is generally clear. The 
extremes of heat and cold are astonishing; in July 
and August the thermometer is often as high as 
96 degrees, while the mercury freezes in the depth 
of winter. The snow begins in November, and in 
January the frost is so intense, that it is impossible 
to be long out of doors without risk of serious in- 
jury to the extremities. But winter, as at Peters- 
burg, is the season of amusement, and the sledges 
Afibrd a pleasant and speedy conveyance. In large 
houses stoves are placed in the hall, whence flues 
pass to the other apartments ; and there are always 
double doors and windows* On going abroad the 
whole body is covered with furs except the eyes 
and nose. In May the thaw generally comes sud- 
denly, the ice on the river bursting with the noise 
of cannon, and its passage to the sea is terrific, 
especially when it crashes against a rock. The 
heat of summer speedily succeeds the frosts, and 
vegetation is instantaneous. September is the 
most pleasant month. 

The face of the country is mountainous and 
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woody ; but there are savannas and plains of great 
beauty, chiefly towards Upper Canada* In the 
year 16.63, an earthquake is said to have over* 
whelmed a chain of free-stone mountains more 
than 300 miles long* In the lower province the 
soil consists of loose blackish earth ten or twelve 
inches thick, incumbent on a cold clay. This thin 
inould is however very fertile, and manure was sel- 
dom or never used by the French settlei^ ; but 
since Canada has come'into our possession, marie 
has been used with considerable success ; and of 
Ais, considerable quantities are found on the 
shores of the river St* Lawrence* 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti- 
vated for private use ; vegetables of almost all 
kinds, and considerable crops of grain ; wheat be- 
ing reckoned anlong their exports. The sugar- 
maple tree abounds here, and the sugar is general- 
ly used in the country. Both the Canadas are in- 
^sted with rattle-snakes* Coal abounds in Cape 
Breton, but has never been discovered in Canada. 
The chief natural curiosities are the lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts : among the latter the celebrated falls 
of Niagara are chiefly on the side of Upper Canada, 
the river being at that part six hundred yards wide, 
and the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A 
small island lies between the falls : and that on the 
side of the States is three hundred and fifty yards 
wide, while the height is one hundred and sixty- 
three feet : from. the great fall a constant cloud as« 
cepds, which may be seen at an incredible dis- 
tance ; and the whole scene is truly ti*emendous. 

The ancient province of Nova Scotia was granted 
by James I. to his secretary sir William Alexan* 
iter. It was afterwards seized by the French, who 
Vol. XXIV. 3 D 
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were probably the first possessors, and by whom 
it was called Arcadia ; but it was surrendered to 
England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. In 
1784 it was divided into New-Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia* There are two considerable bays io> 
the former, and a river of some length called St. 
John's ; while that of St.Croix divides New-Bnins^ 
wick from the province of Maine, belonging to 
the United States. The river St. John is naviga- 
ble for vessels of fifty tons, about sixty miles ; an4 
for boats more than' two hundred : it afibrds a 
common and near route to Quebec. The g^rand 
lake is thirty m^les long, and nine broad* Tho 
great chain of Apalachian mountains passes north- 
west of this province, and probiably expires at the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence^ The capital is Frederic-* 
town. The chief products are timber and fish. 

Nova Scotia is three hundred miles long, and 
eighty broad ; the capital is Halifax, well situated 
fbr the fishery, with communications by land and 
water with the other parts of the province, and 
with New-Brunswick. The town is intrenched 
with forts of timber, and is said to contain fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. During a great part of the 
year the air is foggy and unhealthy i and for four 
or five months intensely cold. Britain sends to 
these provinces linen and woollen cloths, an4 
other articles to the amount of 80,000/. ami re- 
ceives timber and fish to the amount of 50,000/* 
The chief fishery is that of cod on the Cape-Sable 
coast* About 23 leagues from that cape is the Isle 
de Sable, or of sand, consisting wholly of that sub- 
stance, mixed with white transparent stones ; the 
hills being milk-white cones^ and some of them a 
hundred and forty-six feet above the sea* This, 
strange isle has ponds ofHresh water; with junipers 
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and cranberries, and some grass and vetches, which 
serve to support a fe^ hoi*ses, cows^ and hogs* 

The island of Cape-Breton is said to have been 
discovered by the Normans and Bretons, about 
the year 1 500 ; from the latter it took its namei 
but they did not take possession of it till 1713* . 
Louisbiirg was built in \720; and in 1745 the isl- 
and was taken by some troops' from New-Eng- 
land) and has ever since remained subject to the 
crown of Great-Britain* The climate is cold and 
foggy on account of the numerous lakes and foi»- 
ests* The soil is chiefly covered with moss, and is un- 
fit for the purposes of agriculture* The inhabitants 
do not exceed a thousand* The fur trade is inconsi- 
derable, but the fishery is very important ; the va- 
lue of this trade while in the French possessions 
was estimated at a million sterling. There is a very 
extensive bed of coal in the island, not more than 
ftix feet below the surface ; but it has been chiefly 
used as ballast* In one of the pits a fire was kind- 
led by accident, and it remains unextinguished. 

The island of St. John, at no great distance from 
Cape-Dreton, is attached -to the province of Nova 
Scotia. It surrendered with Cape-Breton, in 1 745* 
A lieutenant resides at Charlotte-town ; and the in- 
habitants of the island are computed at five tliou- 
•and* 

Newfoundland was discovered by Sebastian Ca- 
bot in 1496* It is about three hundred and twenty 
miles long, and two hundred broad in the widest 
part, forming the eastern boundary of the Gulf of 
8t* Lawrence. This island after various disputes 
was ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht* 
From the soil we reap no great advantages, for the 
cold is long continued, and very intense ; and the • 
summer lieat^ though violent does pot warm it 
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sufficiently to produce any thing valuable. It has 
many large and safe harbours, and several consi- 
derable rivers. The great quantity of timber that 
grows here, may hereafter affordxopious supplies 
of masts, yards, and all sorts of lumber for the 
West-India trade. 

At present it is chiefly valuable for the fishery 
of cod that is carried on upon those shoals which 
are called the Banks of Newfoundland. The great 
fishery begins the 10th of May, and continues till 
the end of September. The cod is either dried for 
the Mediterranean, or barrelled up in a pickle of 
salt for the English market. These banks and the 
island are enveloped in a constant fog, or snow, 
and sleet. The fishery is computed to yield about 
900,000/. a year from the cod sold in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. By the treaty in 1 7 1 3 the French 
were allowed to dry their nets on the northern 
shoi'es ; and in 1 763 it was stipulated that they 
might fish in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and the 
small isles of St. Pierre, and Miquelon were ceded 
to them *. By the treaty in 1 783, the French were 
to enjoy their fisheries on the northern and western 
coasts ; the inhabitants of the United States hav- 
ing the same privileges as they enjoyed before 
their independence. And the peace of 1801, con- 
firms the privileges granted to the French. 

The chief towns are St. John's, Placentia, and 
Bonavistat but not more than a thousand families 
remain during the winter. In the spring a small 
squadron is sent to protect the fisheries and set- 
tlements, the admiral being also governor of th« 

* These have b<ien captured dunng the present war ; 
au accQUBt of which arrived while the article wal tnui^ 
Mribing. 
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islandy its sold comequonce depending on the 
fishery* 

We cannot finish our account of North Ame- 
rica without saying a few words concerning Hud* 
son's and Baffin's Bajrs. The knowledge of these 
seas was owing to a project for the discoTery of a 
tK>rth*we8t passage to China* So early as 1576 
this noble design was conceived ; since then it has 
frequently been reviTedy but ^ne▼er completed.-* 
The most competent judges do not, howerer^ de- 
spair of eventual success. 

The inlaad sea, denominated Hudson's Bay* 
was explored in three voyages made by Hudson^ 
during the years 1607, i608, and 1 6ia. This bold 
iMirigator penetrated to 80|®, nearly iutothe heart 
of the fnnen zone. His ardour for discovery not 
being abated by the difficulties that he struggled 
with in this world of frost and snow ; he remauied 
here until the spring of 161 1^ and then prepared 
to pursue his discoveries ; bat his crew mutiniedf 
sened him and seven of his most faithfol cofnp4- 
fiions, and committed them in a boat to the open 
teas, after which they were no more heard of. 

A charter for planting and improving the comi* 
try, and carrying on trade, was granted to a coni- 
pany in 167a. The Hudson's Bay company has 
since retaioed a claim to the most extensive terri* 
lories,, the length of which is thirteen hti»^«d and 
Sfteen mileB, and the breadth thiee hundred and 
fifty ; but it is not understood that the gains of the 
compaiiy^ are very considerable. The annual es* 
ports are about ISifiOOL ; and the retttns, vffMk 
yield a considerable revenue to govemmeaCf 
aasount, perhaps^ to 30,00Q& The principal trade 
eoosists iir beaver and other spccieaof fiissy andef 
taaepcr and deer irinns. 

3D3 
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The regions around Hudson's Bay, and Labra- 
dor, which are sometimes called New-Bntaint 
abound with animals whose fur is excellent ; and 
it has been thought that the company do not car* 
17 the trade to its full extent. 

No colony has been attempted at Hudson's Bay* 
The country is every where barren ; to the north of 
tlie bay) even the hardy pine tree is seen no loiiger* 
-Winter reigns, with an inconceivable rigour, for 
nine months of the year ; the other three are vio« 
lently hot. In summer a variety of colours deck 
the several animals ; but when that is over, they 
all assume the livery of winter, and every thing 
animate and inanimate is white as snow. And 
what is still more remarkable, dogs and cats that 
have been carried^from England to Hudson's Bay, 
have on the approach of winter, entirely changed 
their appearance» and acquired a much longer, soft* 
cr, and thicker coat of hair than they had originally* 

Even in latitude 57° the winter is very severe ; 
the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick. The rocks 
burst with a horrible noise, and the splinters are 
thrown to an amazing distance. Mock-suns and 
haloes are not unfrequent ; and the sun rises and 
sets with a large cone of yellowish^ light. The au- 
rora borealis diffuses a variegated splendour which 
surpasses that of the full moon ; the stars sparkle 
with peculiar brilliancy, and Venus appears as a 
lesser moon. The fish in the Hudson sea are &r 
from numerous ; and the whale fishery has beea 
attempted without success. There are few shell- 
fish; and the quadrupeds and birds correspond 
with those of Labrador and Canada. The 
northern indigenes are Esquimaux, but ther^ are 
other tribes in the south, by all of whom the 

fectories are yiaitedt For these theie seems vm 



protision but what their own art and ing;enuitf 
can furnish ; and they exhibit a great deal of thes^ 
in their manner of kindling a fire, dressing their 
food, clothing themselves, and in preserving their 
eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white 
which every where surrounds them the greatest 
part of the year i in other respects they are per* 
lectly savi^« 
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CHAP. XIIL 

We9^India hUrndtj kow dMdedU CUmaie. 8ah 
Mft*. CiMribbiee^m Thdr character. JM&amenm 
Treatment qf their ChUdretu Of their Wvvetm 
Religion. Dancing, Jamaica. When disc<h> 
vered. Taken by the English, Treatment of the 
Muive9, Mode qfpe9fiUng Jamaica, Attacked 
by the Spaniard: Buccaneera^ account of. Con» 
stitution given to Jamaica. Attemfits made t9 
. tax the Inhabitants. The Island described. Pro* 
portion of Slaves to Jree Peofde. Exports. Earth* 
quake at Port-Royal. 

THE continent of America is, as we have al- 
ready seen, divided by Geogrophers into two 
great parts> north and south : the narrow isthmvt 
of Darien serving as a link to connect them, and 
forming a rampart against the encroachments of 
the Atlantic on one sideband of the Pacific Ocean oil 
the other. But to that prodigious chain of islands 
which extend in a curve from the Florida shore 
on the northern peninsula, to the Gulf of Venezu* 
la in the southern, is given the name of the West- 
Indies $ from the name of India, originally assign- 
ed to them by Columbus*. Thus the whole of 
the new hemisphere is generally comprised un- 
der (hree great divisions ; North America, South 
America, and the West-Indies* 

That portion of the Atlantic which is separated 
firom the main ocean, to the north and east by the 

4^ See p. 2d of thii volume. 
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islands, is generally called the Mexican Gulf; bat ^ 
it is divided into three distinct basins>— -the Gulf of 
Mexico properly so called, the Bay of Hondurasi 
and the Caribbean sea* The latter takes its name 
from that class of islands that bounds this part of 
the ocean to the east ; of which the greater part 
were formerly possessed by Indians, that were the 
scourge of the inpfifensive natives of Hispaniola, 
w ho frequently expressed to Columbus their dread 
of those fierce and warlike invsfflers, styling them 
Cariblx;es. Of this class, a group nearly adjoin- 
ing to the eastern side of St. John de Porto ^ico^ 
is called the Virgin Isles. The cluster of small 
islands, wl^ich stretch in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, from the northern coast of Hispaniola to the 
strait opposite the Florida shore, go by the name 
of the Bahamas.. On one of these, called by the 
Indians Guanahani ; by the Spaniards, St. Salva- 
dor ; and by our own seamen, the Cat-Island ; 
Columbus landed after his first magnificent but 
perilous voyage. The whole group is called by 
the Spaniards the Lucayos. 

Most of the West-India islands being situated 
under the tropic of cancer, the climate is nearly the 
tame with respect to the whole. Their year com* 
prebends two distinct seasons, the wet «(nd the dry; 
but as the rains form two great periods, the year 
may be considered under four divisions. The Spring 
commences with May, when the trees become 
more vivid, and the burnt savannas begin to change 
their hue, even before the rains, which generally 
set in about the middle of the month. These come 
from th| south, and are much less violent than 
those which pour down in the autumn. They com- 
monly fall about noon, and break up with a thun- 
der stormy exhibiting a beautiful rerdurei and a 
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iQitttriant vegetattonr. The average height of the 
thermometer, which varies considerably at this 
season, is 75^* 

When these rains, which continue a fortnight, - 
have subsided, the summer reigns in full splendour* 
Net a cloud is to be seen ; and generally between 
the hours of seven and ten in the morning, before 
the setting in of the trade wind, the heat is scarcely 
supportable; biit as soon as the influence of this 
refreshing wind is felt, nature seem^to revive, and 
the climate becomes exceedingly pleasant ; the 
medium height of the thermometer is now 80*. 
The nights are transcendently beautiful : the moon 
displajTs a magnificence in her radiance, unknown 
to Europeans ; the smallest print is legible by her 
fight, and daring her absence, the brilliancy of the 
milky way supplies to the traveller the necessary 
light, and makes ample amends for the shortness 
oftwilighu 

This state lasts till the middle of Au.^ust* when 
the atmosphere again becomes suffocating, which 
is the prelude to the autumnal rains. Large fleecy 
cknids are now seen in the morning, and when 
these vast accumulations of vapour have risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they move 
in a horizontal dii'ection towards the mountainsi 
proclaiming their progress by dreadful thunder, 
'Which reverberated from peak to peak, and answer* 
cd by the distant roaring of the sea, heightens the 
majesty of the scene, and irresistibly lifts up the 
mind of the spectator to the great Author of the 
universe. 

The rains seldom faH with general force till the 
beginning of October : then the clouds pour down 
cataracts, of which no one can form a just idea 
who has not witnessed them. In the interval be* 
tween the beginning of August and the end of Oc- 
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Ubcr^ the harrkanesy ao temble in their devasta* 
tions, are apprehended. 

About tlie end of November or the beginning of 
December, the temperature again changes^ the 
wind varies from the eaat towards the north, driv- 
ing before it heavy storms of rain a»d hail, till the* 
atmosphere is Cleared, when a second succession of 
serene and pleasant weather seisin, and the winter, 
if it can be called such, between December and 
April, is the finest on the globe. 

Besides the trade-wind which blows from the 
east nine months in the yeap, there is a land-wind 
at night which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad- 
vantage the' larger islands derive from the inequa- 
lity of their surface, for as soon as the sea-breeze 
dies away, the hot air of the plain ascends to the 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, 
which rendering it specifically heavier than it was 
before, it descends back to the plains on both sides 
of the ridge* Hence a night wind is felt in moun- 
tainous countries under the torrid zone, blowing 
on all sides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these Isl- 
ands must have been inconceivably interesting*. 
They are even now beheld, when the mind is pre- 
pared for the scene, with wonder and astonishment 
by every voyager who sees them for the first time. 
The beauty of the smaller islands, and the sublime 
grandeur of the larger, whose mountains form a* 
stupendous and awful picture, are subjects for ex- 
quisite contemplation. Columbus in many re- 
spects found himself in a new creation, for which 
his own mind, big with hope, must have been • 
wholly unprepared. The variation of the compass, 

* See p. 15, of tbU volume. 
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the regularity of the winds, the direful water- 
spoutf could not fail of exciting astonisl\inent and 
almost terror in every breast. 

It has been observed that the infinite wise and 
benevolent Creator of the universe, to compel the 
exertions of those faculties which he has given us, 
has ordained that by human cultivation alone the 
eailh becomes the proper habitation of man* But 
as the West-India islands in their ancient state were 
not without culture, so neither were they generally 
noxious to the human constitution. The plains or 
savannas were regularly sown twice a year with 
Turkey wheat : the hills and vallies were cleared 
of underwood) and the trees afforded 'V cool and 
shady retreat. Of these the papaw, the palmetto, 
and others, at^ th^ most grace^l of all the vege- 
table creation. Some continue to bud, to blossom, 
and bear fruit throughout the year. By the foliage 
of the greater part of the trees springing only from 
the summit of the trunk, and thence expanding into 
wide spreading branches closely arranged, ^very 
grove is an assemblage of majestic columns sup- 
porting a verdent canopy, and excluding the sun 
without impeding the circulation of the air. Thus 
the shade affords not only a refuge for occasional 
use, but a wholesome habitation. 
Such, says Mr. Edwards*, were these orchards of 
the sun and woods of perennial verdure, of a growth 
unknown to the frigid clime and less vigorous soil 
of Europe : for what is the oak compared to the 
cedar or mahogany, of each of which the trunk 
frequently measures eighty or ninety feet from the 
base to the limbs ? What European forest has 

* See History Civil and Commepcial of the British Co- 
l»aies ia tke We^-Indies. By Bryan Edwards, esq. 
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tver given birth to a stem equal to that of the 
ceiba or wild cotton tree, which alonei when ren- 
dered concave, has been known to produce a boat 
capable of containing a hundred persons ! or the 
still greater fig, the sovereign of the vegetable 
ereatk>n— -itself a forest *• 

Having given a short account of the climate 
and seasons of these islands, it will be right to in- 
quire into some particulars relating to the inha- 
bitants of them. We have already taken notice 
of those belonging to the largier islands, and which 
were first discovered by Columbus* From the 
natives of Hispaniola, Columbus received infor- 
mation of a barbarous and warlike people who re- 
sided in the other islands, who made war upon 
them, and devoured the prisoners which they car- 
ried'^away. They were called Caribbees, and 
were said to come from the east. These cus- 
toms, so abhorrent from human nature, are esta- 
blished upon authentic evidence. Among them- 
selves, however, they were ever i^presented as 
peaceable, friendly, and adfectionate. They con- 
sidered all strangers as enemies, and of the peo- 
ple of Europe, says Mr. Edwards, " they Ibrmed 
a right estimation." The Caribbees are jealous 
of their own independence, and Impatient under 
the least infringement of it ; and when they find 
resistance or escape hopeless, they will seek Te- 
fuge from the calamity in death. 

To a principle of conscious equality, may be 
imputed the contempt which they manifest to the 

* In the East- Indies this is called the banyan tree. Mr. 
Marsden, in his interesting history of Sumatra, gives the 
dimensions of one situated twenty miles west of Patna : 
diameter 363 to 375 feet ; ctrcum&renee of the shadow 
1116 feet ; circumference of the several stems (in number 
between fifty and sixty), 921 feet. 
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inventions and improvements of civilized life* Of 
our fire-arms thej soon learned by fatal experience 
the superiority to their ovm weapons, and those 
they valued ; but our arts and manufactures they 
regarded as we esteem the amusements and liau- 
bles of children : heUce the propensity to theft, so 
common among other savage nations, was altoge- 
ther unknown to the Caribbees. 

The ardour shown by them for military enter* 
prise, had a powerful influence on their whole 
conduct* Engaged in continual warfi^re abroad, 
they seldom appeared cheerful at home* They 
witnessed great insensibility towards their women, 
which is remarkable, considering the warmth of 
the climate* Tliough not so tall as Europeans, 
their frame was robust and muscular; their limbs 
flexible and active, and there was a penetrating 
quickness in their eyes, like an emanation from a 
:fierce and maitial spirit* But hot satisfied with 
the workmanship of nature, they called in the as- 
sistance of art to make themselves more fbrmi* 
dable* Besides great quantities of red paint which 
they used, they disfigured their cheeks with deep 
incisions and hideous scars ; these they stained 
with black, and then painted black and white cir« 
cles round their eyes. Some of them perforated 
the cartilage of the nostrils, and inserted the bone 
of a fish, a parrot's feather, or a fragment of lor- 
toise-shell ; a custom that is also practised by the 
natives of New Holland : and they strung toge*^ 
ther the teeth of such of their enemies as they 
had slain in battle, and wore them on their legs 
and arms as trophies of successful cruelty* 

The Caribbees inured their children to swim 
with agility, and to use the bow with dexterity. 
They inspired them with fortitude and patience, 
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with courage in war, and a contempt of suffering 
and death ; and) above all things, they instilled in- 
to their minds an hereditary hatred, and implaca- 
ble thirst of revenge towards the Arrowauks *• 

The condition of the women was truly wretch- 
ed : though frequently bestowed as a prize of suc- 
cessful courage, the wife thus honourably obtained, 
was soon considered of as little value as the cap- 
tive. They sustained every species of drudgery : 
they ground the maize, prepared the cassavi, ga- 
thered in the cotton, and wove the hammock ; nor 
were they allowed the privilege of eating in the 
presence of tlieir husbands f* 

The arts and manufactures of these peopl^« 
though f(;w, displayed a degree of ingenuity which 
could scarcely have been expected in a race so Ut^ 
tie removed from) a ftate of mere animal naturei 
as to reject all dress as superfluous. Columbus ob« 
perved an abundance of substantial cotton cloth in 
idl the islands )vbich he visited, and the natives 
possessed the art of stainingtt with various colours^ 
though the Caribbees delighted in red. Of this 



* The Arrowauks, a name girentothe ancient inhabi- 
tants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, as 
well as Trinadad, who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who aeem to have had one com- 
mon origin, as thejp spoke the same lan^age, po8ses9ed 
the same institutioos, and practis4Mi similar superstitions. 

f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to the 
Caribbees: it prevailed in all ages and countries among 
the uncivilized pai*t of mankind; and the tirst visible proof 
that a people is emergino; from savage manners, is a dis- 
play of tenderness towards the female sex. A full display 
of the manners of all nations the youthful reader will find 
in Goldsmith's GTbography, a work which abounds with 
information, and^t the same timv is free from every ind«> 
iicacy. 
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cloth tbef made hammocks, such as are used at 
sea by Europeans, who not only -Qopiedthepattenir 
hut preserved also the onginal name* They pos- 
sessed likewise the art of making vessels of clay 
ibr domestic uses ; baskets composed of the fibres 
of the palmetto leaves ; bows and arrows, such as 
the most skilful European artist would have found 
it difficult to have excelled. 
"^ With regard to their religion little can be said : 
they certainly did not belie vo that death was the 
final extinction of being, but pleased themselves 
with the idea that their departed relations were 
the secret spectators of their actions ; that thejr 
still paiticip'Ated in their sufiFerings, and were 
anx-ious for their welfai'e : and consideritig the de- 
parted soul as susceptible of the same hnpresslons 
and obnoxious to the same passions, as when alli- 
ed to the body ; it was thought a religious duty to 
sacrifice, at the funerals of their deceased heroes, 
some captives wbfch had been taken in battles 
It has been*said by some writers, that these peo- 
ple entertamed also an awfiii sense of one great 
universal cause, invisible, but possessing an irre- 
sistible power ; and that subordinate to him were 
a multitude of inferior divinities* Others, how- 
ever, have denied this, and maintain that they had 
not even a name for the deity* It is certain that 
in every cottage a rustic altar was raised, compos- 
ed of banana leaves and rushes, on which they 
occasionally placed the earliest of their fruits and 
the choicest of their viands, as humble peace offer- 
ings, through the mediation of their inferior dei- 
ties to incensed omnipotence : for here, as in other 
parts of America, their devotions consisted less ia 
gratitude, than in deprecations of wrath. " We can 
all forget benefits, though we impk>re mercy," 
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A darker superstition likewise prevailed anu>ng 
allthe unenlightened inhabitantsof these climates ; 
Iqr they not only belieyed in the'existence of d«^ 
tnons and evil spirits, but offered them worship by 
the hands of pretended magicians. A minute de- 
tail of these rites and ceremonies is not necessary, 
-DOT would the picture be pleasing if we aould find 
foom to fill it up. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rtcoi are evidently of one common ori- 
gin ; they speak the same language and possess 
the same institutions, lliey are a mild, and, coni* 
pared with the Caribbees^ a cultivated people. 
.When they were fi»t discovered, both men and 
women wore nothing more than a slight covering 
of cotton cloth round the waist; in the females it 
extended to the knees. In stature they are taller 
than the Caribbees ; in colovir of a deeper brown *: 
their hair was luiiformly black ; their countenance 
was open and honest. With this happy people* 
love was not only a transient and youthful passion ; 
it was the source of all their pleasures, and the 
chief busiaess of life* Their limbs were pliant and 
active, and in their motions they displayed both 
graoefiilness and ease Their agility was eminent* 
ly conspicuous in their dances, in which they de- 
lighted and excelled, devoting the cool hours of 
night to this employment. It was their custom^ 
when these tslainds were first discovered, to dance 
from evening tm the dawn ; and though fifty thou- 
sand men asnd women have l)een known to assem* 
ble on these occasions, they seemed to be actuat- 
ed by one common impidse, keeping time by the 
responsive motions of their hands, feet, and bo- 
dieSf with a surprising exactness. These public 
Awoet were appropriated to particular aolemni" 

5E2 
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tiet« and bemg accompanied with hhitoricial songs; 
were called arietot^ Besides the anrasement of 
dancin)^ they made use of athletic exerciseS) with 
considerable force and dexterity* 

The submissive and respectful deportment of 
these placid people towards their superiors, and 
those they considered as such, was probably de- 
rived from the nature of their tovtsrnment, which 
was monarchical and absolut?. The sympathjr 
which they manifested towards the distress of 
others, shows that they were not wretched them- 
selves ; for in a state of absolute davery and mise- 
ryf men are commonly devoid both of virtue and 
pity* The power of their, caziques was hereditary ^ 
to whom were subordinate a great number of in- 
ferior chieftains and nobles, whose situation and 
importance seemed to resemble the ancient barona 
of Europe* 

The whole island of Hispaniola was divided in* 
to five great kingdoms. Cuba and Jamaica were 
likewise divided into separate principalities ; but 
the whole extent of Porto Rico was subject to a 
single eazique. The principal cazique was ajways 
distinguished by regal ornaments and numerous 
attendants* In travelling, he was borne on the 
shoulders of his subjects* He was regarded with 
awful reverence, and his commands were instant* 
)y obeyed without murmur or reluctance. 

Nor did their veneration terminate with the life 
of the prince ; it was extended to his memorj' after 
death, a proof that his authority had been seldom 
or never abused* If a casique were slain in battlCf 
and the body could not be recovei'ed, they com* 
^x>sed songs in his praise, which they taught to 
their children as incitements to honourable ac* 
tions* These heroic effusions constituted a branch' 
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•f the atolemnities called arietos, consisting of 
hymnn and public dances, accompanied with loud 
sounding^ music, that might be heard at a vast 
distance. 

Like other unenlightened nations, these Indians 
were the slaves of superstition. Their notions of 
future happiness were narrow and sensual. They 
supposed that the spirits of good men were con* 
vejred to a pleasant valley, a place of indolent traii- 
quillity, abounding with every thing that they es^ 
teemf^ delicious ; and where the greatest enjoy- 
Bient would arise from the company of their de- 
parted virtuous ancestors* They believed in a Su* 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents dis- 
tinguished by proper names, and whose residence 
they supposed was in the sun or moon. Their 
system of idol- worship was truly deplorable ; they 
paid honours to stocks and stones converted into 
rude images, which they called Ztmi. These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance) 
objects of terror, not of admiration and love* 
Priests also were appointed to conduct their devo- 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educating 
the children of the people of the first rank* Hence 
the power of the priesthood was very great ; reli- 
gion was made in several instances, the instrument 
of civil despotism, and the will of the cazique, if 
confirmed by the priest, was impiously pronounc* 
cd the decree of heaven* 

Having described those things which are com- 
mon to most of the West-India islands, it is time 
that we come to particulars relating to such oi the 
principal ones as we shall have an opportunity of 
considering* 

Although the islands under the English goveror 
inent are not the largest^ yet they merit our chief 
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attention* Of these, Jamaica claims the first no- 
ttcc» It lies betvreen the 75th and 79th deg^* of 
west longitude, and is between 17 and 19 degrees 
from the equator. Its length from east to west Is 
about one hundred and forty miles; in breadth it is 
about sixty miles, and it is of an oval form* This 
country is intersected by a ridge of mountains called 
the Blue Mountains : on each side of which are 
chains of smaller ones. In the plains the soil is 
prodigiously feitile. None of our islands except* 
ing St. Christopher's^ produce so fine sugara. The 
pastures alter rains are of a most beautiful ver- 
dure. They are called savannas, in which are found 
several salt fountaina ; and not far from Spanish*- 
lown is a hot bath of extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus ; and by 
the early Spanish historians it was called Xayma- 
ca> which signified in the language of the nativeS) 
A country abounding with springs. After the death 
of this great man, the transactions of the Spaniards 
during a century and a half, in the settlement of 
Iamak:a, have scarcely obtained the notice of his« 
lory. It came into our possession during tlie usur- 
pation of CromwelU and by iTieansofan armament 
which was intended for the reduction of Hispa- 
niola. The fleet destined for this purpose was ill 
equipped ; the men were badly chosen, and worse 
armed ; under such ciix^umstances it was no won* 
der that the scheme should fail. The commanders^ 
Who had ever been at variance, fearing to reiurn to 
£hgland without effecting their purpose, resolved 
to make an attempt on i^^imaica betore the iohabi* 
tants of that island could receive information <ii 
their defeat in Hispaniola. The island surren- 
<dered, but not till the people had secreted tbeir 
most valuable effects* 



The whole number of white people in Jamaica^ 
did not exceed fifteen hundred ; and although the 
Spaniards had possessed the island so many years^ 
not one hundredth part of the land fit for planta- 
tion was cultivated when the English made them- 
selves masters of it. The number of negroes in 
the island at the. time of ita capture nearly equal- 
led the while people. The sloth and penury of 
the Spanish plantersi when the English landedy 
were extreme. Of the many valuable commodi- 
ties which Jamaica has since produced} in so great 
abundance^ some were altogether unknown, and 
of the rest the inhabitants cultivated no more than 
Were suflficient for their own expenditure. They 
possessed nothing of the elegancies of life, nor 
were they acquainted even with many of those grati- 
fications, whiphyby civilized states, are considered^ 
as necessary to the comfort and conveniency of it* 
« They were neither polished by social intercoukve) 
nor improved by education. But whatever was their 
character, the terms imposed by the English com- 
manders cannot be justified, in requiring the poor 
■ettlers in Jumaica to deliver up their slaves and ef* 
fects, and quit the country altogether. They plead- 
ed that they were bom in the island, and had nei- 
ther relations, friends, nor country, elsewhere ; and 
they resolved to perish in the woods, rather than 
beg their bread in a foreign soil. The resistance 
that they afterwards made against the efforts of 
pur troops to expel them from the island, may fur- 
nish this important lesson to con(^uerors ; ^' That 
even victory has its limits ; and injustice frequent- 
ly defisats its own purposes.'* 

After the capture of the island, till the restora^ 
tion of Ctiarles the Second, the English in Jamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. Nieverth^- 
lew it was the intcntioa of |hc Protector to havi 
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established a civil-government on very liberal prin- 
ciples. An instrument was framed for the purpose^ 
but the situation of the troops required martial ar- 
ray and strict discipline : for the dispossessed Spa-^ 
niards and fugitive negroes continued to harass 
the soldiers with perpetual alarms. Men were dai- 
ly killed by enemies in ambash* The Spanish 
blacks had separated themselves from their late 
masters^ and murdered without mercy such of Che 
English as fell into their hands. They even attack- 
ed the troops in their quarters, and set fire to 
iome of the houses in the town of St. Jago de la 
Vega, the capital. 

Cromwell was however bent, not only on con- 
iqutring but on peopling the Island, and while re^ 
cruits were raising in England!^ he directed the go^ 
yemorsof Barbadoes and other Briiisb colonies to 
the windward to encourage some of their planters 
to remove to Jamaica, on the assurance of having 
lands assigned them there. He also gave instruc* 
tlons to his son Henry Cromwell, who was majot^ 
general of the forces in Ireland, to engage two or 
three thousand persons of both sexes from thence 
.to become settlers in Jamaica, and he advised with 
lord Broghill, who commanded at Edinburgth on 
the best means of inducing as great $i number to 
•migrate for the same purpose from Scotland. 

In the mean time, the old soldiers within the 
bland disliking their situation^ and conceiving that 
the Protector had thoughts of confining them to 
Jamaica for life, became dissatisfied and mutinous. 
Other causes concurred to awaken in them a spirit 
of discontent. Having at first found in the country 
tsattle in abundance, they had destroyed them with 
such improvidence as to occasion ascai*city Of fresh 
provisions, in a place which liad been represented 
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manders) apprehending this event, had iirged the 
soldiers to cultivate the soil, and raise by their own 
industry Indian corn, pulse, and cassavi, sufficient 
for their maintenance : this however they abso* 
lutely refused, and contemptuously rejected every 
plan which could contribute in the smallest degree 
to their preservation* Possessed with a passionate 
desire of returning home, they even rooted up the 
provisions which had been left planted by the Spa-» 
niards* A scarcity approaching to fiunine was at 
length the consequence of such misconduct, and it 
was very speedily accompanied by its usual attcni* 
dants, disease and contagion* 

The Protector, as soon as hereceivedinformatioil 
of the calamitous fate of the country, exerted him« 
self with his usual vigour, to afford it relief* Pro- 
visions and necessaries of all kinds were shipped 
without delay, and Cromwell, distrustful of the go« 
vemor's attachment, superseded him, by granting 
the commission of commander in chief of Jamaica 
to colonel Brayhe. This gentleman, though pos- 
sessed of a considerable portion of sagacity and pe- 
netration, wanted firmness and fortitude* The 
troops still continued unhealthy, and the con\* 
mandant, alarmed for his own safety, begged for 
permission to return to EngTand^lBefore an answer 
to his petition could arrive, he was taken seriously 
ill ; and, finding himself in imminent danger, he 
transferred his authority to D'Oyley, the late go- 
vernor, a k\w days only tiefore he expired. 

D'Oyley.happiIy possessed all those qualifications 
in which Brayne was deficient, but on account of 
the treatment that he had formerly^ experienced, he 
entered upon his charge with great reluctance. 
He begged permission to resign ; but the Pro- 
tector began now to know his value, and would 



not accept df bit resignation. And to the exertitfns 
4>fthis bmve officer, seconded and supported b]^, the 
aliection which the soldiers manifested oti tiery 
occasion, we owe at this day the possession of Ja* 
maica, the re-capture of which by the Spaniards, 
towards the end of the jrear 1 657, became an object 
of great national concern. 

On the eighth of May thirty companies 

^^' of Spanish infantry landed on the north 
' side ofthe island, furnished with provisions 
for eight months, and with every means of military 
offence and defence. Twelvedays had elapsed be« 
fore D'Oyiey knew of their landing, and six-weeks 
more intervened by the time that he was able to 
approach them by sea. He then attacked them in 
their intrenchments, and compelled the Spanish 
commander to get back as he could to Cuba, after 
the loss of all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, 
and colours; and one half of the forces which he 
had brought with him. Few victories have been 
more decisive ; nor does history furnish many in- 
stances of greater military skill and intrepidity than 
those which were displayed by our countrymen on 
this occasion. 

, By the wise, steady, and provident administra- 
tion of D*Oyley, the affairs of the island began at 
length to wear a more promising appearance. The 
army was become healthy, and encouragement was 
given to a spirit of planting, by some successful ef- 
forts in raising Indian corn, cassavi, tobacco, Scc» 
But what gave the greatest vigour to this new set^ 
tlement,and raised it at once to a surprising pitch 
of opulence, was the resort thither of the Bucca- 
neers*. These men, who folight with the greatest 

* llie Buccaneers had their rise in the foUowipg man- 
ner. Many ofthe old planters were too much iu love with 



intitpidity^ and spent their plunder . with iht ynost 
pcofttse extravagaoctrwere very welcome guesta 
HI Jamaica* Tiysj ifequently brotnglu two> three^ 
and finir hundved thouaand pieces of eight at a 
tkney which, were immediately squandered in all 
the ways0fgamfngandlux.urkMis living* Vaatfor^ 
tunes were made, and the returns of treasure to 
England'were prodigiously great* The inhabitants 
cf the island had by this means raised auchfunds^ 
that when the source of their wealth was -stopped 
1^ by the suppression of the pirates, they wcreena- 
bled to turn their industry into better ehannc^ 



old eust^iQS uml babits to abandon them entiv^yj pigd 
hence sprung a race of pirates who obtained the name of 
Buccaneers. These did not consist altogether of the iiiha- 
bitaats of Jamaica; but were adventurers from all nations, 
and resorted chiefly to Jamaica, on account'of its conveni- 
ent situation for plundering the Spaniards, Barbadoes and 
other islands furnished their quota for this desperate socie* 
ty ; and when they assembled, they bound themselves to 
certain regulations that would not have disgraced a more 
rirtuous institution. At first they satisfied themselves with 
takingtbeirshipsand destroying their trade ; but encoura- 
ged by this success they landed upon the continent of 
New Spain and Terra-Firma> burning and plundering the 
open country. Confidence increasing with success, they 
•ssaulted and captured some of the strongest fortresses 
^nd most opulent towns ; they even too|c the city of Pana- 
ma by storm>aQd buroed it» after defeating auarmy which 
came to beat them off. Another party of these pirates pas- 
sed the straits of Magellan, and entering into the South 
Sea, turned the whole coast of Pei-u, Chili, and the east of 
Mexico, into ooe «cene of desolatipn ; every where at- 
tended with success, becaase they were acting every where 
with a bravery and conduct, that in any other cause h^id 
merited the highest honours. 

The piriites whom we call Buccaneers, the FrcRch de- 
AiMninated Fiibusteers, from the l)utch fly-boats in wiiicT^ 
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People of all professions, and from all parts of 
the British dominions, now resorted to Jamaica, 
and the confusion which overspread England after 
the death of Cromwell impelled many to seek for 
safety and repose in the plantations* Some of those 
who had distinguished themselves by their activity 
in bringing the unfortunate monarch to thescafibld, 
considered Jamaica as a sure place of refuge* But 
although persons of this stamp were silently per- 
mitted to fix themselves in the island^yet the ge- 
neral body of the people participated in the joy 
which was shown on the king's returns 

The restpred monarch made no inquiries after 
those who had been active in his father's humiliation 
and death i he even appointed their favourite ge- 



they made their first expeditions. Buccaneers are in fact 
no more than persons who hunt wild cattle in America for 
their hides and tallow. Some of these joined the Flibus- 
teers in their first expedition ; and from them the whole 
body was named B uccaneers. To these two sorts of people 
were soon added some of the French in the Lesser An- 
tilles J who, finding how much might be made by supply- 
ing people that expended largely, and that Were not very 
exact in their bargains, and perceiving that no part Of 
America afforded a better soil, passed over to this island, 
in which they ^xercisedtheir business of planters and mer- 
chants. These three sorts of people, mutually in want of 
each other, lived in good harmony. When a Spanish wat 
broke out, the Buccaneers were furnished by the Englislk 
With regular letters of marque and reprisal. After the re- 
storation of Charles II. the king gave orders that they 
should receive every encouragement and protection ; and 
it is said on pretty good authority, that his majesty did 
not disdain to become a partner in the buccaneering busi- 
ness. About the year 1680 every measure w^as, taken to 
suppress these pirates, and in two years after, the most ce- 
lebrated of the EiJ^^lish Buccaneers, sir Henry Morgan, 
Who had been knighted ifor his eminent services in the bu- 
siness, was seized and sent prisoner to England. 
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neral D'Oyley to be chief governor of the . 
island* This memorable appointment, "^cl!' 
with a council elected by the people, may 
be considered as the first establishment of a re« 
gular civil government in Jamaica, after the En- 
glish had become masters of it. It was also resolv- 
ed, for tlie encouragement of those who should be 
inclined to settle there, ^^ that all the childran of 
the natural bom subjects of England, born in Ja- 
maica, shall be free denizens of England ; and 
that all free persons shall have liberty to trans- 
port themselves, their families, &c« to the island 
of Jamaica*" The governor was also instructed 
to call an as&embly, to be indifferently chosen by 
the people at large, that they might pass' laws for 
their own internal regulation and government, 
•With this limitation only, that the laws which they 
3bould pass, were not subversive of their depen- 
dence on the parent state* 

Hitherto the sovereign authority was properly 
exerted in defence of the just rights of the crown, 
•and in securing to its distant subjects the enjoy- 
ment ^tbsir^pvssessions ; but unhappily Charles 
II. had neither steadiness nor integrity* A new 
system of legislation was adopted for this 
island, by which there was to be a perpe- ^'^.J^' 
tuai revenue given to the crown, and in 
future the heads of all bills (money bills except- 
ed) were to be suggested in the first instance by 
the governor and council, and transmitted to his 
Tnajesty to be approved and rejected at home : 
•on obtaining the royal confirmation, they were 
Xo be returned under the great seal in the shape 
of laws, and passed by the general assembly ; 
which was to be convened for no other purpose 
ib^ thaty and the business of voting the usua} 



supplies^ unlass in consequence of 9[)eciar orders 
from England. 

What iniaconduct on the part of the inhabi^ 
taiits, or what Mcret expectation on the part of the 
croMrn, originally gave birth to this project, itis now 
diflicttit to determine- The most probable opi- 
nion is this* — In the year 1663, the aasembly of 
Barbadoes were prevailed on to grant an internal 
revenue to the crown, of 4 ■} per cent* on the 
Kfoss exponed produce of that island for eveK. 
It is not unlikely that the steady refusal of the Ja- 
maica planters to burtlu'n themselves and their 
posterity with a similar imposition, first suggest- 
ed ihe idea of depriving them of those constitu^ 
tional franchises, which alone could give security 
and value to their possessions* The assembly re> 
jected the new constitution with indigoation* No 
threats could intimidute^ no bribes could corrupt^ 
nor arts nor arguments persuade them to con^ 
»ient to laws that would en^ve their posterity* 
Colonel Long, one of the principal oppoaers of 
this arbitrary measure, was dismissed from hie 
posts and sent home prisoner to England* He 
was heard, in his own defence, and in defence of 
the liberties of the island, before the king and 
council, and he pointed out, with such force of 
argument, the evil tendency of the measures 
which had been pursued, that the mtnistry reluc- 
tantly gave up their project. 

It might have been hoped that all possible 
cause of future contest with the crown, on the 
i|uestion of political rights, was now happily ob»> 
viated ; but the event proved that this expectation 
was fallacious* Although the assembly had reco»- 
vered the privilege of framing such laws for their 
internal government as tlieir exigencies might 
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Squire, yet the royal confirmation of a great part 
of them had been constantly refused, and still 
continued to be withheld. In this unsettled state, 
the affairs of Jamaica were suffered to remain for 
the space of fifty years. 

• The true cause of such inflexibility on the part 
of the crown was the revenue. For the purpose, 
as it was pretended, of answering public contin- 
gencies, the ministei-s of Charles II. had procur- 
ed, as has been observed, from the assembly of 
Barbadoes, and indeed from most of tlie British 
West-India colonies, the grant of a perpetual re- 
Yenue. The refusal of Jamaica to concur in a si- 
milar establishment; the punishment provided 
for contumacy ; and the means of herdeliverancci 
have been stated ; but it was found that the leni- 
ty of the crown, in relinquishing the system of 
compulsion, was expected to produce that effect 
which oppression had failed to accomplish. The 
English government claimed a return from the 
people of Jamaica, for having dvopt an oppressive 
and pernicious project, as if it had actually 
conferred upon them a positive and permanent 
benefit. 

• The assembly, however, remained unconvinced. 
Among other objections, they pleaded that the 
money granted by Burbadoes was notoriously ap- 

. propriated to purposes widely different from those 
for which it was expressly given ; and they de- 
manded some pledge or security against a similar 
misapplication, in case they should subject their 
country to a permanent and irrevocable tax. The 
ministers refused to give satisfaction in this par- 
ticular, and finding the assembly equally resolute 
to pasB their supply bills only from year to year, 
•dviBcd the sovereign to wave the confirmation of 

2F 2. 



'awsvand to suffer the administration of justice m ^ 
^he island to remain on the precarious footing, 
^hat has been described. 

Such indeed was the actual situation of Jamai- 
ca till George II. ascended the throne of 
^iR' these realms, when a compromise was 
speedily effected. Then the itesembly^ 
consented to settle on the crown a standing reve- 
nue of 8000/. per annum on certain conditiona, of 
which the following are the principal : ( i ) That 
the quit-i'euts arising within the island shoidd con« 
atiiute a part of such revenue. (2) That the body 
of their laws should receive the royal assent* 
And (3) That all such laws and statutes of Eng- 
land as had been esteemed laws in the is[and>^ 
should continue the laws of Jamaica for ever^,— • 
The revenue act, with this important declaration 
in it) was accordingly passed, and its confirmation 
by the king put an end to a contest no less di&« 
graceful to the government at home^ than injud- 
ous to tlie people within the island* 

Thus have we traced the poliiicsd constitutioa 
of Jamaica from infancy to maturity : its princi-t 
pies are British ; its outward form hsis been mo* 
dified and regulated by many unforeseen events* 
IcL its present* appearance ai)d actual exei^isey 
however, it so nearly resembles the system of 
government in the other West«India istajids, thai 
one general description, which shaU be given 
hereafter, will comprehend the wlu>le* A roinuto 
detail of local circumstances would be equally un- 
interesting to the general reader, and incompati- 
ble with the limits of our volume* 

When Columbtts first discovered Jamaica, he 
approached it on the noithern side, and waafiUedr 
with delight and admiiatton at the 4¥>velty, varie- 
ty, and beauty of the prosp^^t. The country at a 



imall drolance from the shore riaet kilo hSXttf 
which towards the top are rounded with ftingular 
felicity* The most striking cifcrnnstanees) how- 
ever, attending these beautiful swells, are the hap^ 
pf dssposkiofi of the gioTes of Pimento or Jamai- 
ca pepper^ with which most cyf them are spontane- 
oosly dothed, and the consitnAmate verdure of the 
torf undomcatb. As this tree, which is no less re- 
markable lor fragrancy than beauty, suffers no n* 
val plant to flourish within its shade ; these groves 
are not only clear of underwood^ but even the graat 
beneath is seldom luxuriant. The soil produces a 
cttan and close turf, as smooth and even as the 
finest EngKsh lawn, and in colour infinitely bright^ 
et* Over this beautiful sur&ce the pimento spreads 
itself in various compartments. To enliven the 
scene, and add perfection to beauty, the bounty of 
mature has copiously watered the whole districts 
Every valley has its rivulet, and every hill its cas^ 
cade. In a singie point of vierw, where rocks over- 
hang the ocean^ no less than, eight transparent w«« 
terfalls are beheld in the same moment. Those 
only who have been long at sea, can judge of the 
emotion which is felt by the thirsty voyager at so 
enchanting a prospect* 

Jai^aica is divided into three counties, ComwaB 
in the west, Middlesex in the centre, and Surry in 
the east. St. Jago or Spanish-Town is considered 
as the capita], but Kingston w the principal sea* 
port* The number ol* negroes is computed at two 
hundred and fifty thousand, the whites are pro* 
bably twenty thousand, the free negroes and mu« 
lattoes teii thousand* The chief exports are to 
Great-BritaiO) Ireland, and North America, in sUi^ 
' gar, rum, coflee, indigo, ginger, and pimento ; 
these were valued in 1 797 at two millioos steriing. 
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The imports were combined ata miltion and a half^ 
of which the slaves from Africa formed a consi* 
derable part. There is a poll tax with duties on su- 
gar and rum, yielding considerably more than 
-100,000/. per ann. and the ordinary expenses of 
government in the year 1788, were computed at 
75«00()/. The le><isiature consists of the captain^ 
general or the governor, a councilof twelve nomii- 
nated by the crown, and a houseof assembly con- 
taining forty three members^ elected by the fi'ee- 
holders; the three chief towns, St. Jago, Kingstoo^ 
and Port-Royal, returning three members eacfa^ 
the other partslies two. The principal towns are 
within a short distance of each other. Port-Royal 
was the capital, till an earthquake destroyed it ia 
the year 16^3 *• The city was rebuilt, but it was 
agatn destroyed by fire* Notwithstanding this,- the 
extraordinary conveniencies of the harbour tempt- 
ed them to build it once more. But in the year 
172^, a hurricane, one of the most terrible on the 
records of history, reduced it a third time to a heap 
of rubbish. 
Jamaica is by far the most flourishing and impor«- 



* The following awfu! but interestin* particulars of thi* 
isarthquake w«r^ transmitted by one of the sufibrers« and 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

** I lost all my people and goods, my wife, and twomen^ 
Mrs. B and her daughter. -One white maid escaped, who 
gave me an account, that her mistress was in her closet, 
two pair of stairs liigh, and she was sent into the garret, 
where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, when she felt the 
earthquake, and bid her take up-the child and run down ; 
but turning about met the water at the top of the garret 
stairs, for the house sunk downright, and is now near 
thirty feet under water. My son and 1 went that morn- 
ijig to Liguania: the earthquake took us in the mid-way^ 
i>etwixt that and Torp^R^yad, where w« were acar beinf^ 



tent of all the ralanda beloitgiiig jbo Great-Britaint 
it produces more sugar and rum. than are import- 
ed from all the rest together. Many g^veatestates 
have been acquired in Jamaica, smd the inhabi- 
tants in general vie in luxury and expense with 

overwhelmed bjr aswift rolling sea> six feet above ^e sur- 
face, without any wincL Being forced back to Liguanift> 
we found alt the homes even wibkthegroan<i, not a place 
to pat our heads in but negroes^ hate. The earth con* 
tinuas to shake (June SOIh) five or six times in tweiitj^ 
four hours ^ and often. HreaMing, great part of the raoun^ 
tains tell down, and &I1 down daily.'' Another writer, 
in the same collection, gives a still- move lively descr^tiovk 
of the earthquake: ** Between eleven and twelve (saya 
he) we felit the taFem whete I then was^ shake, and ssfW 
the bcicks begin to rise in the floor. At the same time we 
heard a voice in the streets cry, an earthquake ! and im^ 
mediately we ran out of the house, wheve wr saw all peo^ 
pis,, with kfted-op hands, begging G>od^s assistance. W« 
csntiauied mnning up tiM street, wMe on either side* of 
us we saw the houses, sone swallowed up, ethers threwtt 
Oft hiiaps ; the sand in the street nsing nke the waves of 
tbe sea, lifting up all. persons that stoodk upon it, and im<k 
Modanteiy dropping down into pits. At tiie same timea 
flood of wates broke ia*. and lolted these poov souls of«v 
and over, some catching hold of beams and raftters of 
houses ; others were foaaNdia the sand, that appeared when 
the water was drained away, with tbeivlegg and arms oaf. 
flixteea of etghteen of im> who beheld thi» dismal sight, 
ftDod on a small piece of grotthd, whieh, thairitsbe to God, 
did not sink. As sooii as the violent shake was over, every 
man was desirous to know if any part of his family was 
left alive. I jendeavoai^d to go towards my house upon 
tbe ruins of the houses that were floating upon the water, 
but could not. At length I got a «aaoe, and rowed up 
the grx at sea-side towanis my house, where I saw several 
men and women floating upon th^ wreck out at sea; and} 
as many of them as I couM I took into the boat, and still 
rowed on till I came where I thoaght my house stood, but 
conld hear of neither my wife nor family. Next momiog 
I wient itom one shi|^ toanother, tili at kfst it pleased Qod 
I met with my wife and two of my negroes. She told me, 
when she felt tbe bouse shake she ran out, and caUed all 
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their fellow-«ubjects of Great-Britain. Of so 
much importance is this island to the commerce 
of the mother-country, that a squadron of ships of 
war is always stationed at Port-Royal for its de- 
fence. All the forts are kept in excellent order, a 

the house to do the same. She was no sooner out, but the 
sand lifted up, and her negro woman grasping about her, 
they both dropt into the earth together, when at the very 
iostaut, the water came in, rolled them over and over, tilt 
at length they caught hold of a beam, where they hung till 
a boat came from a Spanish vessel and took them up.'' 

The wbarfsof Port- Royalsunk down at once, with many 
of the most eminent merchants; and water, to the depth 
of several fathom, lilled the space where the street had 
stood. The earth, in its openings, swallowed up people, 
and threw them up4n other parts of the town; nay, some 
of them survived tliis violence. About a thousand acres to 
the north of the town subsided, mountains were split, and 
plantations reiinoved half a mile from the places where they 
formerly stood ; and no fewer than two thousand blacks 
and whites are said to have perished in the town. The 
ships in the harbour had their share in this disaster. Se- 
veral of them were overset ; the motion of the sea carried 
the Swan frigate over the tops of houses, by which means 
she was theinstrument of saving many lives. The rest of 
;khe island suffered in proportion ; and scarce a bouse in it 
;Wa8 left undemolished or undamaged. In short, it ea<* 
tirely changed not only its improved, but natural, appear- 
ance ; scarce a mountain or piece of ground standing 
where it formerly did. Upon the whole, this earthquake 
was a mere wreck of nature, and its horrors were such as 
.cannot be described. 

When the first shock was over at Port-Royal, the clergy- 
men assembled the people to implore the divine forgive- 
ness ; and some miscreant sailors took that opportunity of 
robbing the houses of the wretched inhabitants, when a 
second shock happened, by which many of those villains 
were swallowed up. The whole system of the air and soil 
was changed ; putrid smells issued from the apertures in 
the earth, and occasioned pestilental disorders, which are 
paid to have destroyed above three thousand of the white 
)obabitant8. 
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I'egiment of regular troops is kept in actual service, 
and there is a strong ^iiitia of horse and foot ar- 
rayed in case of an invasion from abroad, or insur- 
rection of the negro slaves on the island *. 

* At this period there are on the Jamaica station six 
ships of the line, and tliiileen frigates and smaller vessels. 
And on the Leeward Island station there are two ships of 
the line, two frigates of 44 guns each^ and 'nine smaller 
'cmes. 
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Bakbadobs* By vfhom dUcouered, To tohom 
granted. DUtfrntet reelecting reffal Qrucmment. 
'Conduct of Cfmrle* IL PreaetU &ttuuion qf 
Jhelaiand. Ita CouMtUuHofu Soc/iorta* Gii£- 
VABA* By whom dMCoevered^ By whom and 
by what Mama aettkd. Taken by the MngUah* 
Attempt to leroy a Tax. Preaent Situation of the 
la&md, St. Vikcents. Dominica. Cruel 
Conduct if the French* St. Christoph£rs« 
Fantoua for ita Sugar. Nkvis. Antigua* Infa* 
moua Conduct of Mr. Park. Monts£1ikat. 
The Virgin Islands. The Bahamas. TTic 
Bbrmvbas. 

THE island next in importance to Jamaica^ 
which we possess in the West-Indies, but 
the oldest in point of settlement, is Barbadoes. It 
is one among the windward division of the Carib* 
bee islands, and was probably discovered by the 
Portuguese in their voyages from Brazil, and 
from them it i^ceived the name which it still re- 
tains. The Caribbees, for reasons unknown to us, 
had deserted it, and the Portuguese considering it 
of little value, left it nearly in the same state as 
they found it. 

When our countrymen first landed here, they 
found the place as destitute as if it had never been 
peopled by savages. Some years after this a ship 
of sir William Courteen's, a merchant of London, 
was driven by distress of weather to this island, 
and finding refreshments on it, the master and 
seamen, on their arrival in England, made so fa- 
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vourable a report of the beautf and fertility of the 
country, that the carl, of Marlborough immedi- 
ately obtained from king James L a grant of it for 
himself and heirs in perpetuity. 

Courteen, a man of extensive views and magni* 
iicent projects, formed ideas of establishing a co- 
lony in the distant but promising territory. Having 
engaged about thirty persons, who undertook to 
settle in the island, and furnished them with every 
necessary, he sent them away: they arrived safe, 
and laid the foundations of a town which, 
in honour of the sovereign, they denomi- ^'^^' 
Dated James Town. Sometime after, the 
earl of Carlisle obtsdned a grant.of all the Caribbee 
islands, including Barbadoes ; but when the charter 
came to be passed with the usual forms, the earl 
of Marlborough opposed it on the ground of pri- 
ority of right. The dispute was at length compro- 
mised by the earl of Carlisle undertakmg to pay 
his antagonist 30(V. annually for ever ; in conse- 
quence of which lord Carlisle became sole pro- 
prietor. 

During this contest about the disposal of coun«> 
tries, most of which were occupied by their pro- 
per owners, the Caribbeesy-— the man who alone 
had the merit of annexing the plantation of Barba- 
does to the crown of England seems to have been 
forgotten. 

The administration of sir W. Tufton, the first 
governor appointed by the earl of Carlisle, proving 
disagreeable to hislordship^captain Hawley 
was sent over to supersede him. Tufton, ^* JJJ^ 
resenting this measure, procured thesigna- 
tures of some of the plantem to a petition com- 
plaining of Hawley 's conduct. Hawley construed 
this petition into an act of mutiny on the part of 
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Tuflon, for which he bad him tried, condemned^* 
and executed ; a proceeding universally exclaimed 
against as a most horrid and atrocious murder.-— 
Hawley was recalled on this account, but escaped 
punishment, and ^as sent back again as chief go- 
vernor, in which capacity he remained till 
AeiS ^^ ^** driven from the country by the 

united voice of all the inhabitants* He 
was succeeded by major Hunkes, and afterwards 

by Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a few 
^64? y*^**^ was made chief governor. But the 

conductof Hawley had alienated the minds 
of the new settlers from power thus delegated and 
shamefully abused, and the proprietor's authority 
lost ground every day. In the mean time the civil 
war in England caused many peaceable and well- 
disposed people to take refuge in this island. The 
emigration from the mother country became so 
great during the commotions in England, that in 

about twenty-five years from its first esta- 
4- ^' blishment, it was computed there were 

twenty thousand white men in Barbadoes, 
of whom one half were able to bear arms. And 

in twenty-six years after, the whites were 

^676 ^^""P^^®^ ^' ^fty thousand, and the negro 
slaves at double that number. They em- 
ployed four hundred ships, one with another of 
one hundred and fifty tons burthen, in their trade. 
Their annual exports amounted to upwards of 
350,000/. and their circulating cash at home was 
200,000/. Since that time the island has been 
much on the decline. 

Soon after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth in England, circumstances arose respecting 
this colony, which have produced such effects on 
the general commerce of Great-Britain^ a^ cannot 
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be entirely overlooked in an historical account of 
her West-Indian plantations. The Barbadians 
were warmly attached to the regal government, 
and on -the death of Charles I. the popular resent- 
ment against his persecutors ran so high in the isl- 
and, that the few plantei's who were suspected to 
be in the interest of the parliament thought it ner 
cessary to seek protection in England. 

To punish these defenders of a ruined cause, 
parliament resolved to send a powerful armament 
to reduce the English colonies in the West-Indies j 
but particularly Barbadoes, at that time the most 
important and hostile of all. Ayscue^ who com- 
manded the parliament's forces employed in thi^ 
expedition, arriyed in -October 1661, and suc- 
ceeded at length in bnnging the island to capitu- 
late. He :however met with so stout a- resistance 
as determined his employers immediately to en- 
force a scheme they had projected a long time be- 
fore, of altering the whole system of Barbadian 
QQQimerce, by prohibiting ajl foreign ships from 
trading with the English plantations, and not per- 
mitting any goods to be imported into England, 
or any of its dependencies, in any other than 
English bottoms ; or in ships of that European na- 
tion of which the merchandize imported was the 
genuine growth and manufacture. And thus arose 
the navigation act of this kingdom ; for immedi- 
ately after the restoration, its provisions were 
adopted by Charles II. with this addition, that the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners should 
also be English subjects. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes, justly consider- 
ing the law as a chastisement inflicted on them by 
the Commonwealth for their loyalty tp Charles IL 
were filled with indignation 911 finding its provi? 
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sions adopted and confirmed on the restoration of 
that monarch. By the regulations of this act and 
the establishment of the interna] duty on their pro- 
duce (to which we have already referred), they 
thought themselves treated with ingratitude, and 
they predicted the decline of their population, 
agriculture, and wealth, from the effects of those 
measures. How far these predictions have been 
accomplished, a comparative state of the island at 
different periods will demonstrate, with which the 
present account will be concluded* 

Barbadoes is situated in 13^ north latitude, 
and in 59° west longitude. It is only about twen- 
ty-one miles in length and fourteen in breadth, 
andcontainsmore than onehundred thousand acres 
of land, most of which are under cultivation. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but the inhabitants have 
decreased with a rapidity seldom known in any 
other country. It appears too that the annual 
produce of the island has decreased in a much 
greater proportion than in any other of the West- 
Indian colonies. 

That the dreadful succession of hurricanes, with 
which this and the other West- India Islands have 
been visited, has contributed to this great de&lc»- 
tion cannot be doubted. The capital of the island 
was scarcely risen from the ashes to which it had 
been reduced by two dreadful fires, when it was 
torn from its foundations, and the whole country 
made a scene of desolation by the storm of the 
10th of October 1780, in which no less than fout 
thousand three hundred and twenty-six of the in* 
habitants miserably perished ; and the damage done 
to the country was computed at 1,320,564/. 15«. 
sterling. The prospect has, in some respects, 
seemed to brighten ; but although, since the fiulurs 
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of their sugar plantations^ the inhabitants have 
found some resource in the cultivation of cotton» 
it does not seem probable that any encouragement 
is capable of ever restoring Barbsuioes to its ancient 
.splendour and opulence, unless it be relieved from 
.the heavy imposition of 4^ per cent., on their ex- 
ported pruduce. 

' Barbadoes is divided into five districts and eleven 
parishes : it contains four towns, of which Bridge 
Town is the capital. Before the fires, this town 
consisted of fifteen hundred houses, which were 
X! My built of brick, and it is still the seat of 
government, and may be called the chief residence 
of the governor, whose country villa is situated 
within a mile of it: bis salary is 2000/. per annum. 
The form of government of this island so very 
nearly resembles that of Jamaica, that it is unne- 
.cessary to enter into detail, except to observe that 
the council is composed of twelve members, and 
the assembly of twenty-two. The most important 
variation respects the court of chancery, which in 
Barbadoes is constituted of the governor and coun» 
cil, whereas in Jamaica the governor is sole chan« 
jcellor. On the other hand, in Barbadoes the go- 
.vemor sits in council, even when they are acting 
in their legislative capacity, which in Jamaica 
would be considered as unconstitutional. It may 
be farther observed, .that the courts of grand ses- 
sions, common pleas, and exchequer, in Barbadoes^ 
are distinct from each other, and not as in Jamaica, 
united and blended in one supreme coutt of judi« 
cature. 

In the year i 792 Barbadoes produced seventeen 
thousand hogsheads of sugar ; one hundred and 
eighty-eight hogsheads of molasses ; five thousand 
iml sixty-four of rum ; three thousand and forty«> 
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six ba{^ of ginger ; and nine hundred and seTenty* 
four thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds of cotton. At that time it had sixty-four 
thousand three hundred and thirty slaves^ seven 
hundred and forty-four of which were imported 
that yean The amount of taxes was 9,443/. i 9t. 34L 

When the island of Grenada was discovered by 
Columbus, it was inhabited by a numerous and 
warlike people, whose manners and habits had 
never been injured by the invading Spaniards. It 
was not till the year 1 650 that the Frehch governor 
of Martinique attempted to form an establishment 
in Grenada. Notwithstanding the French had but 
newly settled in Martinique, and a great part of 
that island was still uncultivated, yet Du Parquet, 
the governor, collected two hundred men, invaded 
the rights and destroyed the peace of the inhabi* 
tants of Grenada. Although the French had no 
pretence for this attack, yet the commanders ad* 
ministered the sacrament in the most solemn man- 
ner to all the soldiers on their embarkation ; and 
when they landed, Du Parquet caused a cross 
to be erected) compelled the people to kneel be* 
fore it, and join in dev9ut prayer to Almighty Godt 
for success in their enterprise. Thus has the Chris* 
tian religion, which breathes nought but peace and 
good- will among men, been prostituted and made 
the instrument to sanction every cruelty, by the 
guilty passions of men. 

Under pretence of a fair purchase, the com- 
roandera gave the natives a few knives and hatchets, 
« large quantity of glass beads, besides two bottles 
of braibdy for the chiefs and in consideration of 
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Uiese) the value of which could not be more than 
a few shillings, the French claimed the island as 
their own, and considered the natives as slaves to 
their will. Du Parquet having completed the 
conquest, left a man named Le Compte as gover- 
nor. Under his reign the Caribbees rebelled^ 
Which gave a pretence to him and Du Parquet to 
take every means of extirpating the whole race* 
The French historian has attempted to soften the * 
shades of guilt attaching to his countrymen, yet 
he admits, ^ That forty of the Caribbees were in 
one instance massacred on the spot : forty others^ 
who with difficulty escaped the sword, ran to* 
wards a precipice, from whence they cast them- 
selves into the sea, and miserably perished. A 
beautiful young girl, only 1 3 years of age, who was 
taken alive, became the object of dispute between 
two of our officers, each of them claiming her as 
his lawful prize ; a third coming up, put an end to 
the contest by shooting the girl through the head* 
Our people," adds this humane writer, " proceed- 
ed in the next place to set fire to the cottages, and 
root up the provisions of the savages, and, having 
destroyed or taken away every thing belonging 
lo them, returned, with the loss of a single man^ 
iQ high ^drit% /" By such series of enormities, the 
whole race of Caribbees that possessed Grenada 
in 1650 was speedily exterminated. And under 
the various revolutions and calamities which at- 
tended this plantation, and which it would be fruit- 
less to enumerate, but little attention was paid to 
cultivation ; even in the year 1700 the island 
contained less than eight hundred people, blacks 
and whites, who were employed on three planta- 

a'ons of sugar, and fifty-two of indigo. Soon 
tier this France b^;an to turn her attention to- 
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wards the West-Indian possessions, and in the 
course of the next fifty or sixty years the island of 
Grenada was in a complete state of cultivation; 
and in 1762, when the fortune of war made the 
Eng^lish masters of this and the rest of the French 
Caribbee Islands, Grenada and its dependencies 
are said to have yielded annually eleven thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of indigo* 

TMe crown of England supposed itself entitled 
by ithe terms of capitulation to the duty of 4^ per 
cent, upon all produce exported from the newly 
ceded islands, as paid at Barhadoes; and according- 
ly in the year 1 764, it commanded the duty to be 
levied. This demand excited much discussion, the 
crown persisting in its claim» and the people reso- 
lutely refusing to pay it. At length the question 
was referred to a solemn adjudication before the 
judges of the court of King's Bench in England ; 
and in the year 1774, after the case had been elabo- 
rately argued four several timejs, lord Mansfield 
pronounced judgment against the claims of the 
crown. In consequence .of this the duty was abo- 
lished not only in Grenada, but also in the ceded 
islands of Dominica, St* Vincent, and Tobago. 

Soon after this, considerable disputes arose be- 
tween the catholics and protestants, the latter ob- 
jecting to the former possessing seats in the legisla- 
ture. The protestants appealed to the king, whp 
refused to revoke his former instructions ; in conse- 
quence of which the most zealous of the protestant 
membet!& of the assembly declined to attend, and it 
was seldom that a house could be formed* Public 
affairs soon fell into confusion, and in this state of 
perplexity the island became a prty to the Fi-ench, 
wJ)o captured it in 1 779t At the gemeral peace of 
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1783 Grenada and the Grenadines were restored^ 
to Great-Britain, with all the other captured isU ' 
ands in the West-Indies, excepting Tobago. 
Since that period this valuable colony has been at- 
tached to our own country, much, it is believed^ 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants* 

In giving a brief account of the present state of 
this island, it may be observed that many of those 
smaller islands which are called the Grenadines, no 
longer appertain to the government of Grenada* A 
line of division passes in an east and west direc* 
tion between Cariacou and Union Island* The 
former of these and some others south of it are 
all that are now comprised in the Grenada govern* 
ment ; Union Island, with all the little adjacent 
ones to the north, are annexed to the government 
of St* Vincent* 

Grenada contains eighty thousand acres of lanc(i 
of which about two-thirds are well cultivated* 
The soil is very fertUe, and adapted to every tropi- 
cal production* In the year 1776 the exportS9 
exclusive of freight, duties, insurance, &c were 
worth 600,000/. It is divided into six parishes ( 
and its chief dependency Cariacou forms a seventh* 
It has two ports of entry with separate establish* 
ments, one at St. George the capital, and one at 
Grenville-Bay, a town and harbour on the east or 
windward side of the island* The former is a free 
port. 

Since these islands came into the possession of 
the English, the number of white inhabitants has 
greatly decreased* In 1771, they were more than 
sixteen bundled : in 1777, they were only thirteen 
hundred ; and in 1793, they did not exceed one 
thousand, of which about two-thirds were men 
able to bear armsi and incorporated into five regi^ 
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ments of militia, including a company of fi*ee 
blackS) attached to each. There are also in gene- 
ral about five hundred regular troops, which are 
supported on the British establishment. 

The negro slaves have also 'decreased. By the 
returns made previously to 1 779^ they were thir- 
ty-five thousand, and in 1785, they amounted to 
less than twenty-four thousand. African cargoes 
sold at Grenada arc in part exported to the neigh- 
bouring French and Spanish colonies* The free 
people of colour amounted to more than eleven 
hundred in the year 1787, and though the increase 
of this mixed race is discouraged at much as pos- 
sible, yet it cannot be prevented. The evidence of 
all free coloured people, whether bom free or 
manumitted, is received in the courts of this isl* 
and, and they are tried on criminal charges, in the 
same manner as whites ; they are also allowed to 
possess and enjoy lands and tenements to any 
amount, provided they are native-born subjects. 

The governor is vice-^admiral, and presides sole^ 
ly at the courts of chancery. His salary is Sf200L 
per annum, which is raised by a poll tax on all 
slaves. The council consists of twelve members^ 
and the assembly of twenty-six* The law courts fr, 

are held twice a year, viz* in March and SepteiUr 
ber* 

ST* VINCENT AND BOMINICA* 

Attempts were made at an early period to brings 
these islands with their dependencies under the 
English dominion, which the French as constantly 
opposed* The rightful possessors the Caribbees, 
derived that security from the jealousy of the con- 
te;;kdipg parties^ which thejr might have sought in 
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vain from their justice and humanity. By a treaty 
in 1748, St. Vincent) Dominica, St* Lucia, and 
Tobago, were declared neutral, and the ancient 
pnopiietors were left in undisturbed possession. 
This treaty of neutrality, intended to accommodate 
both parties, satisfied neither. After the next war 
they agreed to divide the spoil between them ; and 
in February 1763, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, were assigned to Great-Britain, and St. 
Lucia to France, in full and perpetual sovereignty ; 
the Caribbees not being once .mentioned in the 
whole transaction, as if no such people existed. 
Indeed they were reduced to a miserable remnant 
of the ancient or red Caribbees » not more than a 
hundred families survived in 1763, who retained 
only a mountainous distnct in the island of St. 
Vincent. 

The first measure of the English government 
in respect to St. Vincent,, after the peace of 1 763, 
was to dispose of the lands ; twenty-four thousand 
acres, being one-fourth of the whole, were gratui- 
tously assigned over to individuals, of which Mr. 
Swinbum had twenty thousand, and general 
Monckton the other four. The remainder was or- 
dered to be sold ; and about twenty thousand acres 
fetched at public auction more than 160,000/. 
Nearly one half of the country was judged unfit 
for profitable cultivation, consequently these grants 
and sales comprehended all the lands of any kind 
of value from one end of the island to the other. 

The sales and allotments excited a war with 
the Caribbees, in the course of which it became 
the avowed intention of government to extermi- 
nate those miserable people altogether ; or, by con- 
yeying them to a barren island on the coast of Af« 
ricai consign them over to a lingering destruction* 
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By repeated protests from the military ofiicerSy ad* 
miDistration desisted from their purpose, and the 
Caribbees, after surrendering part of their lands^ 
were permitted to enjoy the remainder, which 
they possess to the present period* 

In 1779, St. Vincent was captured by the 
French, but was again restored in 1 7S3» It con* 
tains about eighty-four thousand acres, which are 
•very where well watered* The country is rugged 
and mountainous ; the intermediate valliea, how* 
ever, are remarkably fertile, and well adapted for 
the cultivation of sugar* The extent of country at 
present possessed by British subjects is about twen* 
ty-four thousand aores ; and as much is supposed 
to be held by the Caribbees* The rest is thought 
to be incapable of cultivation. The British territo- 
ry is divided into five parishes ; the capital is cslU 
led Kingston : houses are but thinly scattered over 
the island. In the frame of its government it dif« 
fers but little from Grenada* 

St* Vincent is celebrated for an extensive bota* 
nical garden, which abounds with almost every 
species of the vegetable world that the hand of na- 
ture has bestowed on these islands for use or beau* 
ty, for food or luxuiy ; and also with many valua* 
ble exotics from the East-Indies and South Ame- 
rica. 

The island of Dominica was so named by 
Christopher Columbus, from the circumstance of 
its being discovered by him on a Sunday* The ci^ 
vil history of Dominica, like that of St* Vincent» 
is but a mere blank, till by conquest it fell into the 
hands of the English in the year 1759. At this 
period about half the island was sold by auction in 
lots of fifty to a hundred acres each, yielding the 
sum of 312,000/. and upwards. 

The French inhabitants are still more numerous 
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than the English, and possess the most valuable 
coffee plantations in the island* They di0er but 
Httle in manners, customs, and religion, from the 
inhabitantsof the other French islands in the West* 
Indies. Before the commencement of the late un- 
natural American war, Dominica was in a most 
flourishing state, and was rising fast into impor* 
tance* But during that unfortunate contest, all the 
^umlties and means of Great-Britain were direct* 
ed to the subjugation of America, to the utter ne- 
gleet of the West-India islands. So much was this 
the case with Dominica, that at the height of the 
^r it was protected only by six officers and nine- 
ty-four privates* Neglect in this instance was the 
more remarkable, as Dominica by its local situai* 
tion, between Martinique and Guadaloupe, is the 
best calculated of all the British possessions, for 
securing to her the dominion of the Caribbee sea. 

Dominica surrendered to the French in 1 778| 
And the first measure of the conquerors was to 
disarm the English. The governor forbade them 
lo assemble together more than two at one time 
or place, tinder tite penalty of military execution, 
and he ordered the sentinels to shoot them if they 
passed in greater numbers. He prohibited all lights 
in the houses after nine in the evening, and suffer- 
ed no Englishman to walk the streets without a 
can(He and lantern* Mr. How, an English mer- 
ehant and owner of a ship then in the bay, at- 
tempting to go on board his own vessel after that 
hour, was shot in the attempt, and the sentinel 
who killed him was raised in his regiment for hav- 
ing thus done his duty. Such are the tender mer- 
cies of the French over their vanquished foes ! ! 

The same governor, the marquis Duchilleau, 
V#i- XXIV. 2 H 
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employed. Spies who insinuated themsdved into 
private families, and related all that pissed in the 
privacy of domestic intercourse. He repeatedly 
threatened to set the town of Roseau on fire; and 
when an almost universal conflagration, on Easter 
Sunday 1781, consumed five hundred houses, like 
another Nera he diverted himself With the scene^ 
forbade his soldiers to assist in extinguishing the 
fiameS) and peimitted^ them to pillage the suF> 
ferers. 

At the general peace Dominica was restored to 
the government of England. The joy which on 
this event illumined the countenance of every . 
person, whose sufferings under an arbitrary go«> 
vernment, had taught to appreciate the blessings 
of the British .constitution, may be conceived, but 
cannot be described. 

. Dominica is about tne same size as St. Vincefit, 
tind is divided into ten parishes. Roseau is the 
capital of the island. It contains many high moun* 
tains, in some of which are burning volcanoes that 
frequently discharge vast quantities of sulphur* 
The vallies are fertile, and the^sland is well wa- 
tered, there being more than thirjty fine rivera in 
it. Coffee is the principal produce of the island. 
The native inhabitants arc of a clear copper co- 
lour : they have long, sleek, black hair : their per- 
sons are short, stout, and well made, bat they dis- 
figure their faces by flattening their foreheads in 
infancy* They live chiefly by fishing in the rivers 
and the sea, or by fowling in the woods, in both 
these purauits they use their bows and arrows 
with wonderful dexterity. They display also con- 
siderable ingenuity in making curious wrought 
panniers or basketSi of silk-grasS; or the leaves and 
bark of trees. 
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fiT. CHRISTOPHER'S, NEVIS, ANTIGUA, MONT- 
Sl^RRAT, AND TUE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

These feveral islands since the year 1 672 have 
constituted one distinct government, called the 
Leeward Caribbean Government. Tha governor 
visits each occasionally, but his principal residence 
is in Antigua; in his absence the government of 
each island is administered by a lieutenant-go* 
vemor, whose autbority is limited to that particular 
island ? and where no lieutenant-governor is ap- 
pointed, the president of tl>e council takes the 
• command. 

The island of St. Christopher was called by iU 
ancient possessors, the Caribbees, the fertile island. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1493, who 
was so pleased with its appearance that he gave it 
. bis own Chmttan name* ' It was neither planted 
nor possessed by the Spaniards ; but k Was thfi 
eldest of ail the British territories in the West- 
Indies, and in truth the common mother both of 
the English and French settlement&^in iheCaribbee 
Islands. Mr. Warner and fourteen other persons 
landed at St. Christopher's jn January 1 623, and by 
the month of September they had raised a good 
crop of tobacco, which they proposed to make 
their staple commodity; but before the end of the 
year their plantations were demolished by a dread- 
ful hurricane, which put a sudden stop to their pro- 
gress. Mr. Warner returned to England to im- 
plore succour, and obtained the patronage of the 
earl of Carlisle, who fittf^d out a ship for him, 
and thus preserved a settlement which otherwise 
could not have survived its infancy* Warner him- 
jEelf did not return till the next year, when he was 
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accompanied by a large body of recruits. About 
the same time 0'Csna(nbuc> captain of a French 
privateer, arrived with thirty veteran troopa, who 
were cordially received by the English. Hitherto 
Warner's first colony had lived on friendly terms 
with the native Caribbees; but under pi*etence of 
a supposed plot, the French and English attacked 
the poor Indians by nighty and according to a con« 
temporary historian*, murdered one hundred and 
twenty of the stoutest in cold blood, and drove the 
rest from the islandy except such of the women as 
were young and handsome, of whom they made 
concul>ines and slaves. The Europeans had, hotr- 
ever, but little reason to congratulate themselves 
on this exploit, having left one hundred of their 
number dead on tlie field. 

From this period the Caribbees appear to havtt 
quitted altogether this and some small islands in 
the neighbourhood, and to have retired southwards* 
In the year 1627 the French and English agreed to 
a partition of the whole island ; but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of in- 
ternal contention, violence, and bloodshed. At the 
peace of Utrecht, the island was ceded wholly to 
the English, and the French possessions were pub- 
licly sold for the benefit of the English govern- 
ment. In 1733, 8000/. of the money wasappro* 
priated as a marriage portion with the princess 
Anne, who «vas betrothed to the prince of Oranges 

Such was the origin and progress of the British 
establishment in this island. In 1 782 it was taken 
by the French, and in the following year it was 
restored to Great-firitain. 



* Pere du Tertce. 
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'St* Christopher's'contains about,forty-four thou- 
/ land acreS) of which seventeen thousand are apptx)* 

.pliated to the growth of sugar: and the sugar 
grown in this isrand is unquestionably better than 
that of any of the other islands. Canes planted in 
particular spots have been known to produce 
8000 lb. per acre. The general average produce 
for a series of yeara is sixteen thousand hogshead^ 
of sixteen hundred weight each. 

The island is divided into nine parishes, and 
contains four towns. Basseterre the capital con- 
tains eight hundred houses* The proportion which 
St. Christopher's contributes with the other islands* 
^ tpwfirds an honourable provision for tlie governor- 

general is 1000/. currency per annum, which i^ 
settled on him by the assembly immediately on his 
arrival. He has besides pei*quisites, which in time 
pf war are considerable* Each island within this 
government has a separate council, and each of 
them an assembly, or house of representatives. 

With St. Christopher's surrendered also the 
island of Nevis; from which it is divided only by 
a narrow channel : and of this we shall now give 
a brief account* 

Nevis is a most beautiful spot,.but is nothing 
more than a single mountain, rising like a cone in 
an easy ascent from the sea, the circumference of 
its base does not exceed eight English miles. The 
country is well watered and the land very fertile* 
The general produce is about sixteen hundred 
weight per acre from all the canes that are annually 
cut) which being four thousand acres, the return of 
the whole is an equal number of hogsheads, which 
was the average fixed on by the French govern- 
,4nent in 1782 as a rule for regulating the taxes* 
Nevis is divided into five parishes ; it contains a 

2113 
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tM>«rn called CbaHestown, the seat offsfpkmmttiU 
The commandant is appointed by the crown, bur 
receives a salary from the island. The present 
number of whites does not exceed six hundred) 
while the negroes are about ten thousand, a dispro* 
portion which necessarily converts all the white 
flien, capable of bearing arms, into a militiai 

The English first established themselves in 
Nevis under Warner, in the year 1628. ^ An4 
what Mn Warner began wisely was happily cotn* 
pleted by his immediate successor Mr. I^e^ under 
Whose administration the island rose to opulence 
and importance* About the year 1640 it is said 
that there were four thousand whites in the island ; 
80 powerfully are mankind invited by the advan- 
tages of a mild and equitable system of govern* 
ment* 

Antigua is situated about twenty leagues to the- 
eastward of St. Christopher's ; it has not a single 
spring or rivulet in it, but nature presents few ob« 
Stacles which the avarice or industry of civilized 
man wilt not endeavour to surmount* The s6tl of 
Antigua was found to be fertile, and it was dis* 
covered that cisterns might be contrived to hold 
rein water. So early as 1 632 a few English families 
took up lands there, and began the cultivation of 
Tobacco. The prosperity of the island was mani** 
ftst in its extensive population till the beginning of 
the last century, when Daniel Park, esq. was ap- 
pointed to the government of this and the neigh- 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virgin 
nia, and wasdistinguished for his excesses at a very 
early period of life. And in his government of 
Antigua he showed his contempt of every divine 
dnd moral obligation. He debauched the wife of 
Mr. Chester, the most considerable merchfint in 
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the island, and^ to prevent any complaining on the 
part of the husband) attempted to get him con« 
victed on a false accusation. After repeated enor- 
mities which outraged every feeling of humanitfi 
he was recalled by the government at home ; but 
he refused to obey, and set at defiance every one 
that attempted to control his operations ; at length 
the people) exasperated at the injuries committed 
Upon them, rose and murdered him, with a num« 
her of other persons who adhered to his cause* 

Antigua contains about sixty thousand acres of 
land, of which more than half are appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It is divided into, six parishes^ 
and contains as many towns. The capital is St* 
John's. No island in this part of the West-Indies 
has so many exeellent harbours. Of these the 
principal are English harbour and St. John's ; both 
are well fortified, and at the former the British 
government has established a royal navy-yard and 
arsenal, and conveniences for careening ships of 
war. 

The legislature of Antigua is composed of the 
commander in chief, a council of twelve membersf 
and an assembly of twenty-five, and it is to its 
Credit, that it first presented an example to the 
sister islands of a melioration of the criminal law 
respecting negro slaves^ by giving the accused 
party the benefit of a trial by jury. And it is still 
more honourable to this island that its inhabitante 
have encouraged, in a particular manner, the lau^ 
dable endeavours of the Moravians, who, from 
the best motives, have undertaken to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and lead them into the 
knowledge of religious truth. The number of 
converted negroeS) according to the accounts of tfa# 
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Moravians, in the year 1787, was nfiore than sixr 
teen thousand. 

Mont « ERR AT was discovered by Columbus ait 
the same time with St* Christopher's, from which 
it was at first planted, in the year 1632, by a small 
colony of adventurers who had embarked under 
Warner. Their separation appears to have been 
occasioned by local attachments and religious di&- 
sentions, being chiefly natives of Ireland, and 
Roman catholics. The same causes, however^ 
operated to the augmentation of their numbers ; 
for so many persons of the same country and re* 
ligion came over, soon after the first settlement) 
as to create a considerable white population, which 
it has ever since maintained. 

Montserrat was invaded by the French in 1712, 
and suffered so much from their depredations, that 
an article was agreed upon in the treaty of Utrecht 
for appointing commissioners to inquire into the 
damages, which, however, were not made good to 
the sufferers. It was again invaded and, with mo^t 
of the other islands, captured by the French 4tir- 
iBg the American war, and restored with the rest» 

This island is supposed to contain thirty thou* 
sand acres of land, of which almost two-thirds are 
very mountainous or barren. The produce of 
Montserrat is sugar, cotton, and provisions. The 
average crops taken for four years were two thou* 
sand seven hundred and .thirty seven hogsheads of 
sugar ; eleven hiindred and seven puncheons of 
rum, and two hundred and seventy>five bales of 
cotton. And the proportion of negroes to whites 
was at that period about ten thousand to thirteen 
himdred. The government is administered by 
ajegislature of its Qwn> under a capt^n-generaU 
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The ViftciN Islands hare been J^eneraHf 
supposed to have derived their name from queen 
Elizabeth | but according to Mr. Edwards, Co* 
lumbus discovered them in 1493, and gave them 
this appellation in allusion to a well-known legend 
in the Romish ritual of the eleven thousand virgins* 

The Spaniards did not think them worthy of 
their attention, and no farther notice was taken 
of them till nearly a century after, when they 
were visited by the earl of Cumberland in his way 
to attack Porto-Rico, and the historian of that 
voyage calls them ^' a knot of little islands, wholly 
uninhabited, sandy, barren, and craggy." The 
whole group comprehends about forty islands, 
which are divided at present between the English, 
the Spaniards, and the Danes. 

Thie first possessors of such of these islands 
as now belong to the British government, were a^ 
party of Dutch Buccaneers, who fixed themselves 
in Tortola and built a fort for their protection. In 
1666 they were driven out by a stronger party of 
the same adventurers, who, calling themselves 
English, pretended to take possession for the 
crown of England ; and Charles II. if he did not 
commission the enterprise, made no scruple U> 
claim the benefit of it ; for Tortola and its depen- 
dencies were soon after annexed to the Leeward 
island government, and the English title has re- 
mained unimpeached from that time to this. 

The Dutch had made but little progress in cul* 
tivating the country when they were expelled from 
Tortola, and the chief merit of its subsequent im- 
provement was reserved for some English settlers 
from the little island of Anguilla, who had former- 
ly embarked with their families and settled in the 
Virgin Islands. Their wants were feW) and their 
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'governm^t simple and unexpensive. The deputy 
gfoveroor, with a council) nominated from among 
themselves, estercised I)oth the legislative and 
judicial authority, determining in a summary way, 
wjtliout a jury, all questions between subject and 
subject) and when money was wanted for public> 
use^ it was i*aised by voluntary contributions. 

Under thi» sort of system they continued till* 
1756, when the inhabitants petitioned to be put 
on the same footing with the sister islands, by the 
establishment of a perfect civil government and 
constitutional courts of justice among them ; but 
in this expectation they were not gratified till the 
year 1773, when they pledged themselves to grant 
to his majesty an impost of four and a half per 
cent, on all goods and commodities the growth of 
these islands, similar to that which was paid in the 
other Leeward Islands. 

Such was the price at which the Virgin Islands 
purchased the establishment of a constitutional 
legislature. The chief and almost the only staple 
productions of these islands are sugar and cotton* 
The value of the exports from them in the year 
1787 amounted to one hundred and sixty-seveq. 
thousand pounds nearly. 

TH£ BAH4MA ISLANDS, AND THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bahama or Lucayos, though very nume- 
rous, are but little known. They are said to have 
been totally deseited, when in 1672 a few Eng- 
lishmen took possession of the island Providence. 
But becoming a nest of pirates, a force was sent 
from England to subdue them, and a small regular 
colony was established in 1720. The English ia 
the Bahama islands are computed at three or four 
thousand ; half of which are settled in Providence, 
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tVhere there is a fort and a small harbour. Th^ 
only article cultivated for exportation is cotton,- of 
which the average export is about thirty hundred 
weight. The soil seems to be naturally barren, 
which accounts for their comparative insignificance 
in this grand commercial Archipelago. 

The Bermudas or Summer Islands, were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, but being neglected by 
them they were again disclosed by the shipwreck 
of sir George Sommerin 1609. By Shakespear 
they are described as ever vexed with storms ; but 
Waller, who resided there some time, mentions 
them in different colours, as enjoying a perpetual 
spring. They contain about twelve or thirteen 
thousand acjres of very poor land, nine-tenths of 
which are either uncultivated, or reserved in 
woods for the supply of timber for building small 
ships. Sec. for sale, which is the principal employ- 
tnent of the inhabitants ; and the vessels which 
they furnish being built of cedari are light, buoy-, 
ant, and unexpensive* 

Of the land in cultivation, no part was appro- 

?)riated to any other purpose than that of raising 
iidian com and vegetables till the year 1785, 
when the growth of cotton was attempted, but 
with no great success. Of these little islands the 
chief is that called St* George, with a capital of 
the same name, containing five hundred houses 
built of free-stone. The number of inhabitants 
in all the islands is about nine thousand. The 
blacks are twice as numerous as the whites, and a 
great part of the trade consists in carrying salt to 
America. 

Thus have we given an historical account of all 
the principal islands in the West- Indies* Cuba 
and Porto-Rico belong to Spain> and of their rise, 



together with Chat of St. Doming^i ^e haire ttelit- 
ed in the earlf pait of this volume. To the French 
belong St. Doiningo> (unless it be completelf 
wrested from their dominion by the blacks, who 
Jiave been long struggling for emancipation), Gaa- 
daloupc) Mai^tinique, and some islets. The Danes 
possess St. CroiX) St. Thomas, and St. John, which 
are part of the Virgin islands. The Swedes liold 
St. Bartholomew, and the Dutch St. Eustatiua. 
To our own country are attached Jamaica, and 
Barbadoes ; Grenada, St. Vincent^ and Dominica ; 
^t. Christopher's, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
the greater part of the Virgin isles ; St. Lucie.'and 
Tobago have, dunng the present war, surrendered 
also to British vsdour. Trinidad wa« ceded to us 
fay Spun at the peace of 180U 
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CHAP. XV. 

Inhahitanta tfihe Weat'Indieaj how eHuided. Cha* 
raeter and Manners of each Ckus. Sngar^ the 
Made of Cul^vating. Cotton. Indigo, Coffee. 
Cocoiu Gingerm jimatto. jUoea. AUafiite» 
Of the Trade on the North- JVnt Coast. 

HAVING described the islands in the West* 
Indies separafety, it remains only to enu- 
merate such circumstances as will apply to them 
coliectively, beginning with the population. The 
whole inhabitants may be divided into four great 
classes : 1 . European whites ; 3« Creole or na« 
tire whites ; 3. Creoles of mixed bloody and free 
native blacks ; 4. Negroes in a state of slavery* 
Besides these there are many emigrants from 
North America, and a considerable body of Jews. 
About ten years ago, it appeared that in the Eng- 
lish islands the number of white peo|i]e was about 
sixty-five thousand, and of blacks four hundred 
and fifty -five thousand. 

The leading feature in the character of the 
white inhabitants is an independent spirit, and a 
display of conscious equality, throughout all 
ranks and conditions. The poorest white person 
seems to consider hiniself nearly on a level with 
the richest, and, emboldened by this idea, ap- 
proaches his employer with extended hand, and 
a freedom, which, in the countries of £uit>pe, is 
seldom displayed by men in the lower orders of 
life towards their superioi^s. In no part of the 
(^obe is the virtue of hospitality more generally 
prevalent than in the British sugar islands. The 
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gates of the planter are always open to the tH* 
ception of his guests. To be a stranger is of it* 
self a sufficient introduction, and this species of 
hospitality is carried so far, that there is not a 
gofbd inn throughout the West-Indies. 

There are peculiarities in the habits of life - of 
the white inhabitants Which cannot fail to catch 
the eye of an European newly arrived ; one of 
which is the contract between the general plenty 
and magnificence of their tables, and the mean- 
ness of their houses abd apartments. It being 
common to see a splendid sideboard of plate, and 
the choicest wines, with other things correspond- 
ing) in a hovel not superior to an English bam* 
The appearance of the negro domestics will also 
strike a stranger. The butler is the only atteii-* 
dant who is allowed the luxury of shoes and 
stockings : all the others are bare- footed, somcy 
perhaps, half naked* English inanners are also 
different in these froiti what we find them at homci 
Thus they say, hand auch a thing, instead of Mng 
or give it : an employment or office is called a 
birth; a kitchen is denominated a cook room; and 
in speaking of the ea^t or west, they say to the 
windwaixl and leeward. * - 

But it is to the Creoles, or natives, that we must 
look for the original and peculiar cast of charac- 
ter impressed by the climate. They are obvious- 
ly of a taller race than Europeans, but not so ro- 
bust; They are distinguished for a suppleness 
and freedom in their joints, which enable them 
to move with agihty and gracefulness in dancing, 
an exercise in which they delight and excel. In 
one of the principal features of beauty, few ladies 
8ui*pass the Creoles ; they have, in general, the 
finest eyes of any women in the world, sometimes 
beaming with animatiou; sometimes melting 
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with tenderness ; a sure index, says Mr. Edwat^ds, 
to that native goodness of heart and gentleness of 
disposition for which they are eminently and de- 
servedly applauded, and to which, conibined with 
a sequestered and domestic life, it is doubtless 
owing, that no women on earth make better wiveS) 
or better mothers. / 

The next class are the fieofile t^colour^ or native 
blacks of a free condition. It is not easy nor in 
this work necessary to discriminate all the varieties 
of these people* In the British islands their evi- 
dence is not received in criminal cases against a 
white person ; they are Ineligible to serve in paro- 
chial vestries and general assemblies, or to hold 
commissions in the militia ; nor can they inherit a 
legacy exceeding 2000/. currency. To the ne- 
groes the people of colour are objects of envy and 
hatred, who abhor the idea of being slaves to the 
descendants of slaves. . Thus circumstanced, the 
general character of the mulattoes is strongly 
marked by the peculiaiity of their situation. In 
Iheir deportment towards the white people they 
are humble, submissive, and unassuming. Their 
spirits seem to sink under the consciousness of their 
condition. They are accused, however, of prov- 
ing bad masters, when invested with power, and 
their conduct towards their slaves is, in a high de- 
gree, harsh and .imperious. The accusation, gene- 
rally brought againt the free people of colour, is 
the incontinency of their women. This charge 
connot be denied, but the circumstances in which 
they are placed will rather ei^cite the tear of pity, 
than invoke the weight of punishment. Their 
tenderness, as nurses, toward the sick; their disin- 
terested gratitude and attachment where kindness 
is shown them, and their peaceful deportment un- 
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der a rigorous system of UwS) aiid the infiuence of 
maimers stiJl more oppressive) afford great room 
to lament that a more enlightened an(l liberal po- 
licy is not adopted towards them. 

Of the last classi or negroes condemned to per* 
petual exile and servitude) though bom in various 
and widely separated countries) it is not easy to 
discriminate the peculiar manners and native pro- 
pensities. The similar and uniform system of Hfe 
to which they are all reduced) the few opportuni* 
ties and litlle encouragement that are given them 
for mental improvement^ are circumstances that 
necessarily induce a predominant and prevaillof^ 
cast of character and disposition. Nevertheless^ 
tliere are among several of the African natiooa^ 
some Ariking features which cannot easily be over- 
looked by a person residing^ in any one of the su- 
gar plantations. 

It is a well-authenticated fact that the negroesr 
in generali in ourislands, at least such of them as 
have been long in a state of servitude) are of a 
distmstful and cowardly disposition. So degrading- 
is the nature of slavery, that fortitude of mind is 
lost, in proportion as freedom is restrained* To 
the same cause, probably, must be imputed their 
propensity to conceal, or violate the truth ; which 
is so general that it has been esteemed the most 
prominent feature in their character. If slavery 
call forth any virtues, they areHhose of sympathy 
and compassion towards persons in the same con- 
dition of life; accordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to such of their companions who were trans- 
ported in the same ship with them from Africa. 
But their benevolence) with few exceptions, ex- 
tends no farther. The greatest of all wretchedness 
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IB felt by those who are doomed to be slaves of 
Slaves* Jn certain handicraft employments, it is 
usual to place the young negroes in a sort of ap- 
prenticeship to the older ones who are competent 
to afford them instruction ; but the hai^shness with 
which these people enforce their authority is ex- 
treme ; they'exercise all the wantonness of cruelty 
without restraint or remorse. The same observa- 
tion may be made concerning their conduct to- 
wards the inferior^nimal creation. Even the use- 
ful and social qualities of the dog secure him no' 
kind usage from an African master. 

Such arc the dire effects of slavery upon the hu- 
man mind, and yet, dreadful is the thought, not 
less than seventy -four thousand Africans are an- 
nually torn from their own country, and carried by 
Chriatian nt^sters to the West- India islands, and of 
these more than half are imported by the British 
planters ! I A melancholy reflection to think, that 
people who enjoy more of the blessings of freedom 
than any nation in the old world, should be the 
most eager, in encouraging the horrors of slavery 
•in the new. 

SU6AK. 

- In treating of the West-India islands it will be 
expected that some account should be given of the 
principal staple commodities, and of the modes 
adopted in their cultivation. The first object that 
naturally excites our attention is the sugar-cane, 
wiiich has been pronounced one of the most va- 
luable plants in creation. . It is a native of the east, 
and was probably cultivated in India and Arabia 
from time immemorial ; but at what time the In- 
dians discovered the art of granulating the juice 
which ii obtained from the canC} does not appear. 

2 12 
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Notvrithstanding the disputes respecting the time 
and manner of (he sugar-cane being transported ta 
the West-Indies, the most probable opinion is that 
it was carried thither by Columbus, in hb second 
voyage, from the Canary islands. 

The sugar-cane is a jointed reed terminating^ 
in leaves, or blades, whose edges are finely am} 
sharply serrated. The body of the cano is strong 
but brittle, and vi^hen ripe it is of a fine straw- 
colour, and contains a soft substance which aflbrds 
a copious supply of juice, of a sweetness the least 
cloying and most agreeable in nature. The inter- 
mediate distance between each joint of the cane 
is from one to three inches in length, and the cano 
itself is about an inch in diameter. The general 
height is from three f$:et add a half to seven feet, 
and in very rich lands the root has been known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

The usual mode of holing^ or planting by ma** 
nual labour, is as follows: the quantity of land in- 
tended to be planted is divided into plats of fifleen 
or twenty acres each ; these are subdivided, by 
means of a line and pegs, into small squares of 
atK)ut three feet and a half. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in the first line, one to a square, and 
directed to dig out with their hoes the seveial 
squares to the depth of five or six inches. The holes 
being now completed and the cuttings selected for 
planting, which are commonly the tops of the 
canes that have been ground for sugar, each con- 
taining five or six germs, two of these are placed 
longitudinally in the bottom of tbie hole, and 
covered with mould about two inches deep. In 
twelve or fourteen days the young sprouts begin to 
appear, and as soon as they rise a^few inches above 
the ground they must be fumisbed with additional 



mould from the banks which have been thrown up 
in digging out the holes* At the end of fogr or 
five months the b^ks. are wholly levelled^ and 
the spaces betw^n the rows carefully ploughed^ 
Frequent cleanings are indispensable, and a care-i 
fill manager will remove, at the same tTmcy allth^ 
lateral shoots that spring up after the canes begin 
to joint. The properest season for planting is be* 
tweeni August and November* Qf the subject of 
manures, which is an important part of sugar cul^ 
ture$ we shall not say any thing, but pass on from 
the field to the boiling-house. 
. Th6 time of the crop in the sugar islands, is the 
season of gladness and festivity to man and beast« 
So salutary and nourishing is the juice of the 
cane, that every individual of the animal creation 
derives health and vigour from the use of it* The 
great obstacle at this season to the progress of 
such planters as are not happily furnished with the 
means of grinding their canes by water, is the 
frequent failure or insuiBciency of their mills ; for 
though a sugar mill iaa very simple contrivance^ 
it, nevertheless, requires great force to make it 
overcome the resistance which it necessarily 
meets with* It consists piincipally of three up- 
right iron>plated cylinders, and the middle one, to 
which the moving power is applied, turns the other 
two by means of cogs* Between these cylinders 
the canes are twice compressed ; for having pas- 
sed through the first and second cylinders, they 
are tamed round the middle one by a circular 
{Hece of frame-work, and forced through the se- 
cond and third operation, which squeezes them 
completely dry, and sometimes reduces them to 
powder. The cane-juice is received in a leaden 
bedy and thence conveyed into the receiver* The 
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macerated rind of the cane serves for fuel to boil 
the liquor. 

The juice from the mill commonly contaifia 
eight parts of (xure water, one of sugar, and one 
of mucilage. From the receiver the juice runs to 
the boiling-house along a wooden gutter lined 
with lead* It is received into a copper pan or 
eauldron, called a clarifier. A fire is lighted and 
some white>lime is stirred into it, which neutra- 
lizes the sui)erabundant acid, and at the same 
time becomes the basis of the sugar. As the fire 
increases in force, a scum is thrown up, and the 
heat is suffered gradually to augment, till it rises 
to within a few degrees of the heat of boiUng wa- 
ter. The liquor is then left to cool and drawn off, 
leaving the scum behind. The liquor is conveyed 
to the evaporating boiler, where it undergoes se- 
veral operations till it is -exceedingly thick, when 
it is drawn into a cooler^ where the sugar grains, 
that is, as it cools it runs into a coarse irregular 
mass of imperfect semiforraed crystols, separating 
itself from the molasses. From the cocker it is car- 
* ried into the curing-house, where the molasses 
drains from it, and the process is finished. 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mnscavadoy and 
is the raw material from .whence the British sug^r- 
bakers make their loaf or refined lump. There is 
another sort known by the name of Lisbon sugar ; 
in the West- Indies it is called r^ye^ sugar, and is 
thus obtained. The sugar taken from the cooler 
is put into conical pans with the points downwards^ 
having a hole about half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the molasses to drain through, and 
when they cease to drop, a stratum of moistened 
day is spread on the sugar, which is the means of 



tarrying away more molasses, and leaving^ the su- 
gar finer than that cured in the hogshead. From 
the molasses or treacle, scummings of the hot 
cane-juice, Sec. is made rum ; but it is not neces- 
sary to detail the process of the distillery : we 
shall proceed to consider some of the minor sts^le 
commodities, beginning with 

COTTON. 

Cotton is a^beatj^tiful vegetable wool, and !• 
found growing spontaneously in all the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America* Thecotton«i 
wool, which is manufactured into cloth, consista 
of two distinct kinds, known by the names of the 
6REEN-SEEO COTTON, and ssauB-coTTaN. The 
former is divided into two species, which produce 
pods at an early stage, but, if suffer^ to groWf 
they will rise into trees of considerable magnitude^ 
and yield annual crops according to the season^ 
without any kind of cultivation. The sbrub^cot^ 
TON, properly so called, is divisible into several va- 
rieties, but the most profitable sorts are the green 
seed, the small seed, and the Brasilian* The mode 
of culture is the same with all the di^erent species* 

The plant is raised from the seed. The young 
sprouts make their appearance in about a fortnight. 
At the age of four months they are toptted^ by hav- 
ing an inch or more taken from the end of each 
shoot, which is done to make the stems throw out 
a greater number of lateral branches. This opera- 
tion is sometimes performed a second and even a 
third time. At the end of five months the plant 
begins to blossom, and in two months more the 
pod is formed, which, when ripe, bursts open in 
three partitions, displaying the white and glossf 
down to the sighu The wooU^ now gathered} and 
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extricated from the seeds by a machine resem» 
bl'mg a turner's lathe. It is afterwards sorted and 
hand picked, and then packed in bags, containing 
two hundred weight each, and sent to -market. 
The finest grained cotton which is brought to the 
English market, is that from the Dutch planu- 
tions of Berbice, Demerara, and Surinam, and 
from the island of Cayenne. 

Of all the pi'oductions to which labour is appll* 
ed, the cotton plant 4s, perhaps, the most precari*> 
ous* In its first stage it is liable to be attacked by 
the grub : it is often devoured by caterpillars 
in the second ; it is sometimes withered by the 
blast ; and rains frequently destroy it both in the 
blossom and the pod. The Bahama islands afibrd* 
ed a melancholy instance of the uncertainty, of 
this production in 1 788, when, between the months 
of September and March, no less than two hun- 
dred and eighty tons were devoured 'by tlie worm. 

Of such importance, however, is the cotton 
manufactory to our country, that it is computed 
not less than six hundred thousand people of alJ 
ages find employment in it. And it has been as- 
serted, that a pound of raw cotton wool from De- 
marara has been spun into a thread that would 
l^ave extended one hundred and sixty-nine mileSf 

INBIGO* 

» 

The plant which yields the ver}' valuable com- 
modity called indigo, grows spontaneously in all 
ihe West-India islands. There are three sorts ; 
the wild, Guatimala, and French. The first is 
said to be the hardiest, and the dye extracted 
irom it of the best quality, but the others are pre- 
ferred as yielding a greater return, and of these 
the Fxeach sgrpasses the Guatimala in quantityi 



but yields to it in fineness of grain and beauty, and 
of colour.. The richest lands produce the most 
luxuriant plants, but the indigo will thrive on soils 
that appear to bo fit for nothing else. The culti- 
vation and manufacture are thus conducted: 
. The land being cleared from weeds, is hoed into 
small trenches of two or three inches in depth, and 
twelve or fourteen inches asunder ; in the bottom 
of these, the seeds are strewed and covered lightly 
with mould ; but as the plants shoot the field must 
be kept constantly clean, until they rise and spread 
sufficiently to cover the ground. In the West-In- 
dies they have sometimes four cuttings in the year 
fix>m.the same roots. It is a plant that requires 
much sun, and will scarcely prosper any where 
beyond the tropics. But that sun, which improves* 
and invigorates the plant, piopagates at the same 
time an insect destructive to it. This is a species- 
of grub, which becomes a fiy and preys on the 
leaves, and never fails, in the West Indies, to dis- 
appoint the planter's expectations t\]^ second year 
upon the same land : the only remedy is to change 
-the soil every year. If this destructive insect be 
prevented, the prcxluce per acre, for the first cut- 
ting, will be about eighty pounds ; and though the 
product of subsequent .cuttings somewhat dimi- 
nishes, yet in Jamaica and ^t. Domingo, if the 
land be new, about three hundred pounds per acre 
of the second quality may be annually expected 
from all the cuttings together, and four negroes 
are sufficient to carry on the cultivation of five 
acres, besides doing other occasional work suffi- 
cient to reimbui*se the expenses of their main- 
tenance- 
The process for obtaining the dye iB conducted 



ki two ciiteiiMy which are placed like 9itcpsy tht 
one ascendinfi^ to the other. There is an aperture 
in the upper one near the bottom for discharging 
the fluid into the second. The plant is cut with 
reaping hooks, and put in the upper cistern to fer^ 
ment. When sufficiently fermented, the tincture 
is discharged into the k>wer vessel, and thexe agitata 
ed till the dye begins to granulate or float in little 
flakes in the water. The flakes are left to settle at 
the bottom, when the incumbent water is drawn 
off, and the indigo distributed into smsdi linen bags 
to drain, after which it is carefully put into lit^ 
square boxes or moulds, and suilR^red to dry in the 
shade, and this finishes the manufacture. 

At first sight this manufactui^ seems to be wne 
of the most profitable of all speculations, but the 
nicely of the process, and other circumstances not 
completely investigated, too fi-equently disappoint 
the planters* hopes. " In the course of eighteen 
years," says Mr, Edwards, " I have known twenty 
persons commence Indigo planters, not one of 
whom has left a trace l)y which I can now point 
out where his plantation was situated, except, per- 
haps, the remains of a ruined cistern covered by 
weed or defiled by i^eptiles. IVlany ofthem too were 
men of knowle<%e, foresight, and property- But 
disappointment trod close on the heels at every 
step. At one time the fermentation was too long 
continued ; at another, the liquor was drawn off 
too soon. Now the pulp was not duly g^nulatedy 
and now it was woi-ked too much. To tliese in* 
conveniencies were added others of a much greater 
magnitude : the mortality of the negroes from the 
vapour of the fermented liquor, the failuix: of the 
seasons^ and the ravages of the worm* These, or 
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oC these evils drove them at length to other 

panuits, where industry might find a surer re** 
€oii^)eitae«" 

COFFEE. 

Coffee will thrive on almost every soil in the 
West-Indies ; the usual mode of planting is to lay 
out the land into squares of eight feet> or in other 
words, to sow the seeds, or set the young plants, 
eight feet distant from each .other on all sides, 
which gives six hundred and eighty trees to each 
acre* - In rich soile a single tree has been known 
to yield from six to eight pounds of coffee when 
dried. No produce is to be expected until the third 
year from planting, when the trees will yield but 
little, the fourth about seven hundred pounds per 
I acre ; and on the average, if the plantation be 
carefully attended to, the annual produce in ma- 
derate land may be reckoned at seven huiKlred and 
fifty pounds ; and a single negro is able to take 
proper care of an acre and a half. 

The most important businessof the planter is the 
gathering the crop) and the curing it for market. 
As soon as the ^rries acquire the colour of a 
black red on the trees, they are supposed to be suf«« 
ficiently ripe for picking* The negroes employed 
in this business are provided each with a cunvas 
bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open« It 
is hung about the neck of the |Mcker, who empties 
it occasionally into a basket, and if he be industri- 
ous he may pick three bushels a day. One hun-^ 
dred hushela in the pulp, fresh from the tree, will 
give about 1 000 pounds weight of merchantable 
coffee. The pulp and parchment skin are remo« 
ved by means of machinery, and different planters 
make use of different naodes of operatioci« Gi^eat 
Vol. XXIV. 2 K 



care must be tdi^eii in shipping cofice for. Eurci|>e^ 
thftt it be pot into parts of the ship where it may* 
not receive the effluvia of the other freigbtf as no^ 
thing is more remarkably disposed to imbibe ex* 
halations. A few bags of pepper have been known 
to spoil a whole cargo of coffee. 

itOCOA } GI|f»EIl ; ARNATTO ; ALOES ; ALLSPICE; 

The COCOA or chocolate nutj is a native of South 
America^ and is said to have been carried to H^s- 
paniola from the provinces of New Spain, where, 
besides affording to the natives an article of nou- 
riishment) it served the purposes of money, and 
was used as a medium of barter. The cultivation 
of this highly nutritious production is conducted 
in the following manner. Having chosen and 
cleared a spot of level land, sheltered round with 
thick wood to secure it from the north wind, the 
planter digs a number of holes twenty feet distant 
from one another, into each of which three seeds 
are placed with great care : if all three vegetate, ^ 
which rarely happens, one or two are cut down« 
The fifth year the tree begins*, to bear, and the 
eighth it attains its full perfection. It then pro- 
duces two crops of fruit in the year, yielding at 
each from ten to twenty pounds weight, and it 
will sometimes continue bearing twenty years ; ' 
but it is obnoxious to blights, and shrinks from the 
first appearance of drought. It has happened that 
the greatest part of a large plantation has perished 
in a single night without any visible cause. Cir- 
cumstances of this' nature, in early times, gave rise 
to many superstitious notions concerning this tree^ 
and among others, the appearante of a comet 
Was always considered as fatal to the cocoa. For^ 
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Mvrlj the coltiyation of this plant was both ex- 
tensive and'successful in the British sugar islands ; 
hot at present there is not a single plantation in 
Jamaica.— A few scattered trees are all that re« 
main of those beautiful gtx)ves which were once 
the pride and boast of the country. The onlf 
plantations of any account in our colonies are in 
Grenada and Dominica> and the worth of the fin- 
mid produce is not estimated at moi'e than ten or 
eleven thousand pounds. 

GiNGB R is supposed to have been originally car» 
ried to Hispaniola from the East-Indies. It re- 
quires no greater skill in the cultivation than po* 
tatoes in this countiy : it is planted much in the 
same manneri. and is fit for digging only once a 
year, unless for preserving in syrup. It is distin- 
guiahed into the black and white, but this differ* 
ence arises wholly from the mode of curing ; the 
former being rendered fit for preservation by meana - 
of boiling water, the latter l^ being exposed for a 
length of time to the v^ys of the sun ; but as it is 
necessary to select the fairest, soundest, and in 
/every respect the best roots, for the latter purpose, 
yfhite ginger is one third or more dearer than the 
Uack. 

- Arvatto is a shrub which rises to the height 
cf seven or eight feet, and produces oblong 'hairy 
piods, somewhat resembling those of a chesnut $ 
within these are envelloped, .in a kind of pulp of a 
^bright red colour, thirty or forty seeds : the pulp 
is something like paint ; and as {^int it was used 
by the Indians, in the same manner as woad was 
used by the ancient Britons. The method of ex- 
tracting the pulp is by boiling the seeds in clear 
water, till ihey are extricated, after which the. 
seeds $ire taken out, and the pulp left to subside. 
It is then drawn off, and the sediment distributed 



in ahaRow vcnelfi and 4n»d in ^ aliade* Ar» 
natto thut prepared is sooieCuraea mixed mtb cho- 
colate»to which it givet a fine UnctutV) and aome 
Qiedicinal virtue ; but tta principal conaumption la 
among painters and dyers, k ia frequently used 
by farmers to give a richness ^ colour in their 
buUer* 

Aloes are propagated by sud^eni) and will 
thrive in soila the most dry and barren. To col- 
lect the juice, the leaves are out off near the $talk» 
and then placed on each other after the maener of 
hollow tiles* The juice of the first leaf flows into 
a vessel below, and the same l^f serves as a chan- 
nel for the juice of those above it* When all the 
jfkice is collected, it is brought to a proper conais- 
tcnce, at Jamaica by evapofation» butat Barbadoest 
wher« it is ohtefiy cultivated, by obttHitioo. Whm 
it becomes of thf oonsiste noe of honcyit is poured 
into gourds for sale, md in them it hardens by «gfu 

The FiEwaNTo or 4^i;<s9i(:« ia one of the most 
ejegant productions of nature ; it combines the &•* 
vpur and properties of many of those ^Ncea whidi 
apQ raised in the eaatt and format as its name de^ 
notes, a sort of substitute for tham all. This tree 
is purely the child of nature, and seems to mock 
tbe labours of man in hi9 endeavoura u>extcmdt>r 
improve its growth : not one attempt in fifty f» 
propagate young plants, where it is not fo«md 
growing spontaneously, having succeeded. In the 
whole vegetable creation there is not a tree of 
greater beauty than the young piemento* The 
trunk, which is of a grey colour, smooth and shi- 
ning, and altogether free fram bark, rises from fif- 
teen to twenty feet high. It branches out on ail 
sides, and is richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green^ somewhat like those of the bay-ti^ee ; and 
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theaet in July and August, are beautifully con- 
tmated and relteved by an exuberance of white 
flowers. From the leaves, which are as fragrant as 
the .fruit, is obtained by distillation a fluid which 
is known by ihe name of the oil of cloves. The 
betnes «re gathered by hand, and then dried in the 
sun. 

jfF THE TRADE OV THE K0RTH-WE3T COAST OF 
. . AMERICA* 

• 

• 'We cannot conclude our volume without brie% 
noticing some facts relating to the north-west coast, 
of America* When captain Cook and the other 
British navigators were sent out upon voyages of 
discovery, it certainly was not foreseen that any 
particular commercial advantages would arise from 
their severe expeditions* But the extension of 
the fur trade to the north-west coast of America is 
already one t^neficial consequence from Cook's 
discoveries. 

Of aH materiald for human clothing, none are 
more salutary to the inhabitants of the northern 
and middle latitudes, than the iiirs of the arctic 
quadrupeds. In the Chinese empire and in Europe 
the demand for these furs is immense. They are 
indeed to be procured from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the pix>gress of 
civilization renders those animals that are covered 
withufur, veiy rare in the north of Europe. As 
civilization is extended, these animals will be still 
more exterminated. O ur knowledge therefore of a 
coast, of which we were before ignorant, where 
furs may be procui^ed in abundance, was an impor* 
tant acquisition to the inteixsts of commerce* 
From London, from India, and fronx the United 



States, expeditidns for the fur tfide on the nortfi* 
west AmeHcaii coast have now for many years 
been fitted out. The first attempts were exposed 
to some of those inconveniences, and losses, that 
ever attend any constdereble new undertsriclngs* 
The Russians and the,Spaniard8 share it with the 
English. The dispute respecting Nootka Soimd 
arose between Spain and England, in consequence 
of the benefits which were promised by this trade, 
but these were so adjusted as to leave the trade still 
open to firitiiin. 

These differences being temninated, captain Van* 
couver was sent out upon further and more parti* 
cular discoveries ; from him we learn the existence 
ci isles on the western coast of America, not leas 
numerous nor less extensive than thoseonitaeaat- 
era side. His observations, the effect (^patience 
and perseverance, coincide with those of the Bri- 
tish and American fur traders, which were^ in 
some instances, prior to his ; and in others came 
only to confirm them. 

In connexion with the trade on this coast the 
Sandwich, the Friendly, the Society Isles, and liie 
odier similar groups in the Pacific Ocean, have ac- 
quired new importance, as being well adapted for 
victualling and wintering places for the ships en* 
gagped in that trafiic. And it is earnestly to be ho|>ed 
that in proportion to the advantages obtained frocn 
them by Europeans, they in return will adopt 
every measure in theirpower to benefit the natives^ 
by introducing among them every species of food 
that will flourish in their soil and climate, and byi 
treating them with that humanity and kindness, 
which as christians they are' bound to exhibit to* 
wards every individual of the humanr species* • 



TABLE I. 

DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 



Nftioes of States 


la.cap. 


ton. from 


chief towns. 


belong 


and Colonief . 


towns. 


Philadel. 




ingto 


New-Hampshire, 


43,5 


38,54 E. 


Portsmouth 




Massachnsetts, 


42,35 


3,39 E. 


Boston, 




Rhode- Idand, 


41,30 


3,24 E. 


Newport, 




Connecticut, 


41,19 


1,56 E. 


N. Haven, 


• 


Kew-York, 


40,40 


1,5 E. 


New-York, 


1 


New-Jersey, 


40,15 


0,23 E. 


Trenton, 


1 


Pennsylvania, 


39,56 


00,00 


Philadel. 


1 


Delaware, 


59,10 


00,25 W. 


Dover, 


Maryland, 


39,9 


1,37 W. 


Annapolis, 


a 


Virginia, 


37,40 


2,42 W. 


Richmond, 


^ 


North- Carolina, 


36,04 


1,52 W. 


Edentou, 


1 


South-Carolina, 


32,35 


5,00 W. 


Charleston, 


Georgia, 


33,39 


7,00 W. 


Augusta, 


1 


Vermont, 


42,42 


1,44 E. 


Bennington 


Western texritory , 


39,54 


6,30 W. 


Adelphi, 




Kentucky, 


38,25 


10,00 W. 


Lexington, 




l/misiana. 


29,57 


14,40 W. 


N. Orleans, 




Province of Quebec, 


46,55 


4,56 E. 


Quebec, 


G. Bri. 


Nova-Scotia, 


44,56 


14,29 £. 


Halifax, 


do. 


'E. and W. Floridas, 


29,51 


6,30 W. 


Augustine, 


Spain. 


.^|. New Mexico^ 
^v California, 


36,45 


3,32 W. 


St. Fee, 


do. 


26,5 


39 W. 


St. Juan, 


do. 


Okl Mexico, 


80,0 


36 W. 


Mexico, 


do. 
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T A B L E II. 

The following recapitulation iiritt comprehend, in qa« 

view, the first discoveries and settlements of the seve- 
ral parts of North Auierica. 

Names of Places, kv fteti settied. By whom. 

Quebec, 1608 By the French. 

Vir«?iiiia, June, 1609 By Lord De la Ware. 

Newtouudland, June, 1610 By Governor John Guy* 

New-Vork, > about 1614 By the Dutch. 
New-Jtrsey, ) 

^"^ ^ congregation. 

( By a small English colony, 
1623 < near the mouth of Pisca- 

( taqua river. 



Itrsey, 
Plymouth, 

New -Hampshire, 



Delaware, ? 

Pennsylvania, ^ 

Massachusett's Bay, 



1627 



By the Swedes and Fins, 

By Capt. John Endicot and 
company. 

By lord Baltimore with a co- 
lony of Roman catholics. 

By Mr. Fenwick, at Say- 
brook, near the mouth of 
Connecticut river. 

By Mr. Roger Williams jjnd 
his persecuted brethren. 

Granted to theDuke of York 
by Charles 11. and njade » 
distinct government, and 
settled some time before 
this by the EngUsb. 

By Governor Sayle. 

By William Penn, with'a 
colony of Quakers. 

Erected into a separate go- 
vernnaent, settled before 
by the English. 

By General Ogledkorpe. 
iTia By Col. Dankl Boon. 

C By emigrants from Connect 
1777 \ ticut, and other parts of 
/ New-England. , 

« \ Bv the Ohio and otMr com- 
1787 \**y ^ . 
„, >^«.x, ...^, , A'O'^ panies. 
The above dates are firon^ the periods when 4ke 
^nna&eiit settlements were 0iade« 



Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode-Island^ 

j^ew-jcrsey. 

South- CaroHua, 
Pennsylvania, 



1628 
1633 

1635 

1635 

1664 

1669 
3682 



North-Carolina, about 1728 



ijGeorgia, 
Kentucky, 

'Vermont', 

Territory K. W 
of Ohio river 



1732 



:■! 
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TABLE III. 



POPUtATION OF AMERICA IN 1801. 
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* 

TABLE III. contmui^' 

Halet under 10 years of age . 
— of 10 and luader 16 years 
»— > of 16 and under 26 years 
— - of 26 and under 45 years 
of 45 and upwards 



Females under 10 years of age . . 

I n ■■ of 10 and under 16 yean . 

N i of 16 and uud«r 26 y«ftrt « 

. of 96 «ttd iiiid«r 45 y«Mra • 

■ of 45 and upwardi • . • 

All oth«r Penoni except lodiant not taxed 

Slaves . . • • . . . 



763.2ira 

343,6H* 

392,825 

432,290 

262,577 

725,321 

323,267 

401,503 

405,929 

954,546 

108,419 

893,331 



Total 5^05,638 # 



• In 1191 the tatal Number wu 0,999,996, 
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